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This volume caatains the i*^^r-^ presented at a conference at thn 
2n±7e'rsity of Suns&r, GuildfoTr:^ ^ja^lsai^ July 198G. The conference, 
r» ye*ars in tiae isianning, wa=a cans»rr'%tt5ra effort of the Association • 
Sar the TeachLig -of the Social Stzzjtoees [Cbxrrley, Englaad) . the Bundes- 
zEsctrale fur Polirlschebildung: (Bonn, Germany) , a.id the Social 

atxence Education lijnsortium (BoiiliEer CoLirrrado) . While maay persons 
amtributed to therplanning an cf irolit'^ . Tfw n h ' m of the conference, special 
mention should be TEuie of the cOTrtrtSxtxions of Judith Glllesplei, Dieter 
Schmidt-Sinns, Hemr Macintosh^ Q;ffi±ss\^"Triwnley, and Marcia Hutson. 
Approximately 70 persons attended conference; their names end insti- 
tutional affiliations are listed aacz the end of the book. The partici- 
pants were about equally divided saatrag the three nations. 

The conference was titled "Iircema^ional Perspectives on Social/ 
Political Education," The term: "social/political educatrlcn" Wb.s a com- 
promise, intended to encompass rhat area of p re-university teaching 
referred to in the .United "S^fates^ most often as "social studies" and also 
as "social science education"; nzz England as "social science," "social 
s,tudies," and sometimes as "sociology," which is the social science other 
than history and geography mos:c: ±requently taught; and in Germany most 
commonly as "political education:^" The various terms were often used 
interchangeably at the conference. 

The language of the confersence was English, and ;;reat credit should 
be given to the German -participaa-s who put up with this Anglo-American 
provincialism. The Germans were f-irther put upon as the editors per- 
sisted in anglicising the transla:iLi:^ns, although we did stop short of 
squeezing out all of the Germanic flavor. During the process, we came 
to realize anew that language diffessetices are not merely differences in 
words, they also represent differesaes in concepts and modes of thought; 
for some?' words and concepts, there :3 no one-to-one relationship between 
languages. Some of the papers uncsesrwent changes as the authors revised 
and the editors edited, but the alterations were not so great as to lose 
the flavor and the exciting exchange of views that took place in the 
conference. , . 

0. h 
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Read^^es should note that many' chapters in £3S: book cite «her 
papers pceasrted at the Go^jdfcrd conference. Si ^-^m^iy case^ sudr cita- 
tions resar ^o the origiml papers, and they ar^ — sDted as such Iz: the 
end-pf-csaBBtEr references • However, 'although a of the papers under- 
went suhsamxal revision nerttfe en the conference ^3bc±. the. prepar2=±m of 
this bcofc^ in.r^neral the basic points ref errsBEzmn in :the con^^sice 
citations "±Ea»"teibeen preserved in these revised mrr ed±ted chapass^* 
Such refesaacssE^may he followed up simply by reding the chapters con- 
tributed by ^tisfc-^thors c±t:ed. 

It should ^Iso be noted that some of the p apers in this volrsje are 
also being pa£ii±shed in the July 1981 issue of Tp-^ching Political Science ^ 
The editing 3r"those papers by Judith Gillespie was a great help to the 
editors of tlrls volume. 
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1. OVERVIEW 
By Irving Morrissett 



This overview is intended to give the reader a synoptic view of the 
volume, pointing to some of the theipes that run through many of the chap- 
ters and to similarities and differences in the views of the chapter 
authors. A supplement to the three synthesis chapters at the and of the 
book, it has been written with the advantage of much more time to review, 
compare, and 'contrast the papers in their edited form. Tlie synthesis 
chapters, which appear here substantially as they were presented at the 
conference, quite properly include the personal impressions and views of 
the three authors at the close of the conference. 

The four major sections of the book, as did those of the conference, 
form a logical progression (although not the only logical progression!). 
J The first section is concerned with the content and theories that under- 
/ lie social/political education. The second deals with what is known 
about the pyschological and social, makeup of students and with how. stu- 
dents learn. The third describes knowledge and practices related to. 
curriculum development. The fourth describes theories of, and knowledge 
about, how schools are related to socie'ty and to social justice. As will 
be apparent to the reader, the authors dealt with the planned themes in 
very different and individualistic ways, often crossing over the thematic 
lines. 

The most persistent theme that runs through the chapters — scarcely 
a chapter fails to" touch upon -it in some way — is the question of the 
extent to which schools are, and should be, institutions for socializing 
students; that is, for reproducing in students the prevailing knowledge, 
values, and modes of thought of society, as opposed to changing and 
improving society. Probably a majority o.f authors and conference par- 
ticipants would like to see the schools as places where society could be 
critiqued, analyzed, and exposed to change. But many felt that this is 
an unlikely outcome in most situations, because society at large and the 
governments that control most of the schools are primarily interested in 
preserving the existing social structure. Schools seldom participate in 
making changes, especially radical changes, in. existing social structures 



and modes of thought. (An exception is West Germany after the war, but 
in that case it was the government that took the lead, with the schools 
following, in the effort to mold social institutions and thought into a 
social-democratic framework.) 

There is little or no quarrel with the view that socialization, in 
the sense described above, is a necessary and appropriate function of 
education and that it places a substantial obligation on all parts of 
schooling — in all places and for all subjects. Children must learn to 
read, write, calculate, and behave in ways that are compatible, to a 
large extent, with the culture in which they happen to live. The ques-"' 
tion raised by many educators is:. To what extent, if any, is it^feasi- 
ble and- desirable to allow or encourage young people^^tg^ analyze arid 
criticize and try to change that culture? 

While much of the discussion about social justice and social change 
takes place within the framework of existing modes of thought and social 
norms, some of the authors question the very bases of the common inter-^ 
pretations of the social order, criticizing the positivistic nature of 
social knowledge and calling for educational^ programs that investigate 
how knowledge is acquired and how existing modes of thoughts restrict 
alternative interpretations of^ the world which may be equally defensible. 
This view of knowledge and the nature of knowledge has TDecome prominent 
among educational theorists in Germany, ^during the last decade, under 
ihe name "critical theory." Cherryholmes deals with this view at length 
iii his paper, but while Hilligen also points to the importance of criti- 
cal theory and most of the other English and German authors mention it, 
Cherryholmes alone among the Americans gives it attention. 

After the theme of how education should be related to social change, 
the next-nost-important theme was pr^b'^ably that of discipline or subject- 
oriented curriculum vs. interdiscip'linary or problem-centered curriculum. 
Discipline-centered courses are ^^y far the dominant form, and are domi- 
nant because they can be orderly and well structured and they are conso- 
nant with the training of most teachers. Problem-oriented courses, 
usually requiring an interdisciplinary approach to subject matter, are 
difficult to structure neatly, and they call upon expertise beyond the 
training of most teachers; but they are appealing — in theory, at least — 
to those who wish to make education, and particularly social/political 



education, both "relevant to the real world" and facilitative of social 
change. Although educators of the latter type predominated at the con- 
ference/ they failed ^to find a. satisfactory solution to this long-standing 
problem. . ^ . , 

•Other common themes related to the four topics of the conference 
are dealt with in the following sections of chis initial chapter. 

Theory and Content Bases in Sociarl/Political Education 

The three papers in this section take qui^je different approaches to 
the topic, although they also deal with some common themes that recurred 
throughout * the conference. The Brown/ Townley paper describes social 
studies in Britain zj±th respect to its ideological bases, the impact of 
recent social changes, and the major content foci. Hilligen digs deeply , 
into the practical and philosophical requirements for the effective 
teaching of politiw^x science in Germany and, by implication, for the 
teaching of any social science in any" open society. Cherryholmes briefly 
describes the. main empTiases of social studies in the United States and 
then moves . on to his major theme > one that also occurs in the other t^o 
papers — "critical theory." 

Chris Brown and Charles Townley 

Early in their paper. Brown and Townley pose the problem..-that— 
recurred most persistently throughout the C9nference: To what extent 
should social/political education seek to socialize students, in the 
sense cf teaching them about the prevailing mores and modes of thought 
and , conditioning them to accept those mores and modes, as opposed to" 
educating them to criticize and make changes?" They report fifehat in 
Britain Her Majesty^s Inspectors have recognized the need for some 
balance between the two, that ^education has two distinct and yet "inter- 
dependent roles in relation to society.- First, the education system is 
charged by society . . with equipping young people to- take their place v. 
as citizens and_ workers in adult life and to begin to form attitudes to 
the prevailing^ patterns in standards and- behavior. . . Secondly there * 
is thfc responsibility for educating *the autonomous citizen,* a person ** 
able to think -and act for herself or himself, to resist exploitation, .to' - 
innovate, and to be vigilant in the defense of liberty." 



As already indicated in this statement by Her Majesty's Inspectors,, 
^and as became apparent throughout the conference, "socialization" vs. 
"change" does not present a simple bipolar continuum. Whereas sociali- 
zation, in the sense used here, means one thing — education for ^e repro 
duct ion and^ continuation o5 society as is, whatever is — change can refer 
to many things, including development of autonomous thinking in the indi- 
vidual, criticism of society, and efforts to change society. Efforts to 
change society may, of course, take many directions. 

Brown and Townley go on to discuss various ideological frameworks 
or philosophies within which the nature and purposes of social s^tudies 
have been analyzed, stressing that, within Britain, tradition has been a 
major determinant of the content of social studies — tradition heavily 
influenced by aristocratic ideolog:y and strongly perpetuated through the 
Britisli examination system. They say, perhaps too'^generously, that "tra- 
dition has constrained' developments in social studies in Britain and 
Europe, while rationality has influenced developments more in the United 
States." ^ ^ 

The effe'cts of social changes — effects, that have been small and 
transient, for the most part — are noted next. International events such 
as the /rise of fascism, academic • concerns about the growth of knowledge 
in the social sciences, and - practical concerns that education must help 
students cope with an increasingly complex 'society — all, have had some 
STirall effects on the social studies curriculutrr." 

Jinally, Brown and Townley describe four "models" for social/ ^ 
political educatio^ — [models which might also be termed content emphases. 
"Knowledge," referring primarily^^to -knowledge of facts, is seen as the 
major emphasis of - traditdTonal education in Britain. "Concepts" are 
viewed as encompassing factual knowledge in" a dynamic and rational 
framework^^xirawing more on the social .^sciences, and challenging students 
^tp^^dfink rather th^n memorize. The "issues/problems" model presents 
another., theme that recurred throughout the conference: To *what extent 
should social/political education be. taught through social science 
disciplines, followed KV application to problems,, as oppos€;^d to consider- 
ation first of problems", to which the disciplines may then make' contribu- 
tions? Brown and .Townley take a dim view; of the issues/prohlems 
.approach, emphasizing the likelihood that it will i;esult in supfe^^icial 

■ ■ - , - ; ■■ ■■' . ( ^ 
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examination of poorly defined, ephemeral public issues. "Skills" is the 
last model. Two possible emphases are discussed — the development of 
skills to help the individual co^je with the complexities of modern 
society and the development of skills to help change that society. 
Brown and Towoley see the former objective as the one most likely to be 
stressed in any program emphasizing skills i resulting in the unfortunate 
outcome that skill development is usually prescribed for less-able stu- 
dents to assist them in adjusting to and coping with the existing charac- 
teristics of society. * 

The four "models" of Brown and Townley correspond closely with broad 
categories of "objectives" commonly accepted in the United States. These 
categories are "knowledge," usually including both factual knowledge and 
concepts; "participation," usually including problems and issues but with 
emphasis also on paction within or outside of school; and "skills." To 
these are usually added a category called "attitudes" and/or "values." 

Wolfgang Hilligen, - 

Hilligen elaborates in his paper a complex -set of questions and 
prescriptions concerning the content and^ethods of teaching. ^ His 
analysis applies particularly to the teaching of ,polj.tical "science in 
Germany, a^ setting • in whch he se'e^ problems peculiar to that subject and 
that setting; but the analysis is also generalizable to other subjects 
and other settings. , 

A major concern of Hilligen, is the problem posed for teachers by' 
"the exponential increase in knowledge," a cumulative gain that has taken 
•place- in the context of, increasingly complex national and world socie- 
ties.' He describes the "losis of a canon"— the disappearance of authori-;. 
tative guides to what knowledge is "true and what knowledge- is most impor- 
tant.^ Previously accepted authorities—myth, religion, traditi^, and, 
until recently, the -consensus of scholars — have been eroded in the face 
of increasing knowledge and increasing complexity of society. 

Hilligen's concern about t^e "loss of a canon" is combined with a 
newly discovered interest in teaching in West Germany which has "led to 
the emergence of a new branch ot pedagogical and social science, called 
Didaktik ^in the, Federal Republic." This term, only remotely related to. 
its Eri|lish cognate didactic , broadly encompasses the "theory, goals, 
content, mel:hodsv materials, and teaching strategies" related to any * 



particular subject- With respect to the teaching of any subject, , it 
includes the quesrdLons "What?" (selection of content) , "Why?" (reasons 
for selection of this content), '*What for?" (intended objectives), and 
"How?" (teaching methods). (In the United States, such a distinction is 
not usually made between "Why?" and "What for?") 

Thus broadly defined, Didaktik must deal with all possible aspects 
of content and method, which Hilligen details at length. With regard to 
methods of teaching: How can complex subjects be made understandable 
without oversimplifying? How can account be taken of new knowledge about 
perception, learning, and the nature and variety of cognitive structures? 
Concerning content related to the nature and problems of society, how 
should teachers (particularly in political science) deal with such ques- 
tion as: How can democratic principles, be taught (particularly in West 
Germany,, which—unlike Britain and the United States — does not have a 
long democratic tradition)? How much freedom, flexibility, and citizen 
T>articipation are possible and desirable in a democtatic society? How 
can the positive potentialities of modem science- and technology best- be 
realized? How . can the. problems of diminishing natural resources,; . 
ine<:iuaiity within and among- nations, and^ the danger of nuclear extinc- 
tion be handled? : \ " , ' 

Didaktik , makes great demands on teachers, ideally prescribing that 
.they understand their own disciplines, the nature of '^all scientific 
knowledge, and." the- iinportant relationships of other disciplines to* their 
own disciplines (since- problems, which must* be dealt, with, are all inter- 
clsciplinary). Teachers must know how to find information that'ls beyond 
their own! store of knowledge, must be able to understand and present 
alternative views, should be adept at both raising and solving . problems, 
and should maintain an appropriate balance between authority .(related to 
what they know) and openness to new ideas. 

In the following chapters, the translated term "didactics" is used 
frequently by the German authors. In most cases — which the reader c^n 
deduce from the context — the Germans have used this word in the sense of 
Didaktik as explained by Hilligen. 

Cleo Gherryholmes 

Cherryholmes begins with a brief review :of "three traditions" that 
have dominated- social studies thinking and. practice iia the United States, 



following the well-known work of Barr, Barth/and Shermis: "citizensh^D 
transm i s sio n" (closely related to socialization, ^s defined above) , 
"social science," and "reflective thinking." He notes that citizenship 
transmission has. been "the most pervasive view of social studies educa- ' 
tion" and goes on to analyze the lesser roles played by social science 
and reflective thinking in the United States. 

Cherryholmes then launches into the ^central theme of his paper — a 
fundamental questioning of the epistemological basis of social science 
knowledge and the social studies education that draws upon that knowl- 
edge. This matter was touched upon by Brown and Townley, who noted that 
"the traditional epistemological view [which] saw knowledge as objec- 
tive, 'g±gHn,* and 'out there'" came into question in the 1970s. They 
quoted Joan Whitehead's criticisiji of the prevalent approach to social 
science knowledge, which seeks "to institutionalize this approach rather 
than engage in questioning the nature and status of sociological knowl- 
edge and its plate in the school curriculum — issue^. which are at the 
forefront of the controversy within the broader arena?. qf sociology." A 
course which treats knowledge -as "giiren," Brown and\ Townley stated, 
"presents a false image of the world. This 'critic-ism is particularly 
pertinent in social/political education, where the knowledge concerned 
is directly about the social world." < . . 

. Hilligen dealt with the .same concern in ^a lengthy appendix, intro- 
ducing the "critical theory of society" as it was developed in the 
Frankfurt school. He contrasted critical theory with "critical rational- 
ism," the latter representing the approach of "positivist " sociologists" 
who, following the lead of natural scientists, focus- on analysis of an 
existing social- order, eschewing consideration of "norms and values 
[which] are held to be 'prescientif ic, * personal matters because they 
are not accessible to the .^methods of isolating and measuring." In con- 
trast, "critical theory is.. . . concerned with investigating the rela- V 
tionship between the individual and the , social whole^ seen as ^ being 
'reciprocal'. . . Society is investigated with regard -ta what is pos- 
sible or better; the question as to t3ie 'true purpose of society' is. 
raised." Thus Hilligen posed an urgent need for "epistemological rief lec- 
tion." 



While aistemological concerns about the origins and uses of social 
knowledge Jsxr social/political education were incidental to the papers of 
Brown and Townley and Hilligen, they are the centerpiece of Cherryholmes ' 
chapter. Cherryholmes leads into this portion of his paper by analyzing 
one of the products of the "new Social studies" in America which was most 
successful, judged by its wide usage: American Political Behavior , 
Although this text moved sharply away from previously dominant descrip- 
tive emphases on government institutions, focusing instead on human 
behavior "^nd social-scientific knowledge, it is faulted by Cherryholmes 
for its "nonproblematic" treatment of social classes, political ideology, 
and other elements of a social order • "Much of the content and theory 
of American social and political texts is considered fxindamentally non- 
problematic," he states, "To avoid efforts to interpret and critically 
appraise interpretations is to objectify social phenomena"; and, quoting 
ilichard Bernstein, "'Objectivism* in the study of social and political 
Idfe is -not. an innocent mistaken epistemoiogical doctrine. It has dan- 
gerous consequences insofar as it tends to distort and reify *f acts' 
which are historically conditioned — 'facts' which rev^^al only one among 
the many different possibilities that human action may take." Cherry- 
holmes concludes that "the effect of objectifying social knowledge is to 
support implicitly the dominant ideologies of society without reflecting 
on issues of value- and commitment." ■ 

The outcomes of Cherryholmes 's analysis are radical in the extreme. 

They call for a major focus in sotiar/political education on epistenology: 

. Students musx learn that- object if ication. and reification are 
distortions^ laf social phenomena., . . [A] critical perspec- 
tive is needed whereby the la^oerrs . of >alue and commitment are 
nn.sclosed and peeled back.' . . . Beyond textbooks, classrooms 
^ould be .organized so" that int:erpretation and criticism are 
STStered. . . . The^. teacher mtst be commi'^ted to symmetrical,- 
irondominated classxaom' discojrrse, . the sole "purpose of which 
is to; pursue rhe. better argument, . . .- [and] must enforce 
the norms of dxscotrrse /and encourage students to identify 
deviations from them. 

Summary 

What prospects for idiange -in social/political education in their 
respective countries do these authars see? Hilligen does not d€al with 
this question. His appended outline of -possible approaches to teaching ' 
political science, in. Line with the prescriptions in his paper, may 



imply some degree of optimism about possibilities — or at least hope— for 
change, but his demanding specifications for teaching competence might 
'well lead one to despair that any but a few rare individuals could meet . 
such requirements- 

Brown and Townley and Cher'ryholmes are outspokenly pessimistic about 
the possibilities of change in the directions they feel are desirable. 
"The current state of social/political education in . Britain is one of 
haphazard development," say Brown and Townley. "The future does not 
give cause for optimism. Apart from current economic restrictions, tra- 
ditional, ideological influences are strong." Cherryholmes, opting for 
more radical changes than do Broxm and Townley, is correspondingly more 
pessimistic. "Major changes - in the immediate, future in U.S. sqcial 
studies education dp .not seem likely," he says. "Publishers have little 
or no incentive to. produce' critically oriented materials, . . . 'trieatment 
of /theories of laiowledjge . . *\[h(eingj noticeably absent* in most social 
'studies methods books in the United States. . . [The] interests of 
teachers ate in classroom management, . assigning grades, . avoiding 

controversy.'. . ." The National Council for the Social Studies, the 
major 'professional organization of social studies educators in the 
United States, "avoids- the socisCl criticism which is" necessary to under-' 
stand knowledge claims^ in the social studies," says Cherryholmes. 
Indeed, "that organization "resembles a trade union that is concerned 
witF .he immediate, practical interests of Its members/' 

Measured against the far-out requirements for competent social/ 
political education envisioned,, by -these' authors — particularly Hilligea 
and Cherrytolmes — the prospects for change toward these goals seem small 
indeed. Their analyses , and prescriptions can, however, be viewed in- 
another light — as challenging material for theorists and thoughtful „ 
teachers to ponder and as possible./goals toward which social/political 
education might move, however slowly. 

The Learner and Social/Poli tical Education^ , . . ' 

As did the first set of authors, the contributors. of these papers 
take very different approaches to ^ common . subject. . Tomey-Purta 
reviews an area of research tha:t'has grown rapidly in. the United' States 
since the mid-1970s'— ^"social cognition" . theory , which fiirt^shes a useful 



supplement to learning theories focused on the individual,, such as those 
of Piaget and Kohlberg. Fielding deals exclusively and in depth with 
various versions of "hidden curricula," Showing how they affect the per- 
ceptions and behaviors of learners. Knutter and Knutter-Schrey present 
an extensive review of learning theory as applied to political education, 
against the background of political developments in Western Germany since 
World War II. 

Judith Torney-Purta 

Tomey-Purta presents a rich and comprehensive review of recent 
research related to children's social cognition, a term which includes - 
both the content of what children learn about society gnH social rela- 
tions and the processes by which children learn in social situations.. 
Her first major point is related to' theories of cognitive /moral develop- 
ment associated with Piaget and Kohlberg/ She notes receur: modifications 
of views, about -theories of cognitive and moral development:, deenphasizing 
the^ age dependency of, these stage theories and placing more stress on 
the social contexts of learning. In a more basic crixique, Tomey-Purta 
states that it is "unfortunate that the cognitive/moral ■ developmental 
position has become so closely identified with moral development," since 
"there are other ^important elements. ... .which do not fall neatly into 
the *.moral-V category." These other - elements are termed "social- , - 
conventional," which (quoting Tuf iel) , "are behavioral uniformities that 
coordinate the action of individuals participating in a social .system" J 
and which have little or no moral- content. ,Torney-Purta* argues that 
children can and do 'distinguish the moral from the sbcial-conveirtional 
and that these two kinds of behavioral goals should be distinsTxisaed in 
social/political education. " ■, "' ^ 

Tqrney-Purta deals next with "perspective taking," the ability of 
children to 'see things from the viewpoints of other persoiES. She 
describes foiir age-related stages^ of perspective taking devslop^d by 
Flavell, reviews .research that indicates character i$.tics «id activities 
than afiEect perspective-taking ability, and notes that "-pBerspective 
taking . . . has a close relationship to many of the aims and objectives 
of social education," including communication skills and intergroup 
relations. There follows a review of research on how children/s percep- 
tions of social institutions develop, followed by a brief review of 



Bandura's social learning theory, w±th srphasis on motivational processes 

which **have great relevance for social — frm-" 

The final group of studies revi ,s related to "altruistic and 

prosocial behavior." While the authc . nor specifically relate these 

studies to' those in the Kohlberg frar \< of Tsoral development, there 

are apparent similarities — as in the description of possible motivations 

for altruistic behavior, which include empathy, social approbation, 

expected reciprocity, and a sense of justice. Torrey-Purta concludes 

this section by stating: 

Prosocial or altruistic behavior is a common thread which 
ties together many of the objectives of social education. 
The research in this area suggests the vital importance of 
providing models of behavior, . . . enhancing opportunities 
^for experiencing others 1 perspectiires^ and empathy, letting 
children see the benefits of the prosocial action they engage 
in, and^ moving;, beyond the mere e3diortation of good works.- 
Both <^peer and authority relations are important, and a 
variety of motivations may>be engaged in. . ■. . , 

The paper., closes with Specific s;uggestions about how past and 

future research on social .cogm'tron might- be used to improve evaluation 

of social education programs and the fornnilation and accomplishment ot 

objectives ^related to social perceptions and' social behavior. 

Roger Fielding 

Fielding's chapter .elaborates the "hidden curriculum" far beyond 
the loose meaning sometime^ associated ,wi£h that concept. Summariziaig 
and organizing the work of many authors who have dealt with aspects of 
the concept, he ^spells out three types of hxiden curricultm, ^each type 
having the effect ofr transmitting to students messages about what they 
should do or think— messages which are not made explicit by teachers, 
ad mini strators, or text material ^nd ,which. m'ay, be intended or unintenfed 
on the part of the school establishment. " <> 

The first is the . "hidden . currieulum of ass£3sment .'" Students 
experience "dissonance between tire * formal* curriculum, and the hidden' 
curriculum, with its * latent, covert tasks inferred as 'the basis for 
rieward,'" and the more perceptive students soon discover • which tasks 
they "need, to complete in order to get the highest possible: grade with 
the least possible effort." The hidden curriculum is "antleducational" 
in. that it undermines "the -objectives of the official curricxilum by lead- 



ing pupils to concentrate on acquiring survival skills related to pleas- 
ing the teacher." 

"The hidden curriculum a£ schooling," in one view, "consfsts of a 
set of inxles, routines, and -procedures designed to mold, individual 
behavior to the requirements oaf institutional ■ living •" To the "three 
Rs" of the official curriculum are added the "three Rs" of the hidden 
curriculum: — "rules, regulations, and routines." Beyond such socializa- 
tion functions of the hidden curriculum. Fielding notes many messages 
about the nature of educs ion itself that have be6n suggested by various 
authors. From Lister: "Education ends when school ends. Knowledge is 
divided into packages [subjects/topics]." From Postman and Weingartner: 
"The voice of authority is to be trusted and valued -more than independent 
judgment. There is always a single,' unambiguous Right Answer to a -ques- 
tion.". From Eggleston's list of seven goals of the hidden curriculum: 
"Learning ta accept assessment by others. Learning how to compete to 
please, botk xeachers and fellow students." 

The* third form, "tlie hidden curriculum of the classroom," refers to. 
messages asssociated with particular saibject matter^ which Fielding illu- 
strates by reference to his-"-own field of sociology. Two possible kinds 
of hidden mess^es are .discussed. The first is that the study of sociol- 
* ogy'^may "have the effect, xinint ended by the teacher or the system, of , 
making students critics of the social system. Fielding quotes tfeighan's 
, analysis of such possibilities-r:-that sociology lays "everyone and every- 
thing . . open to suspicion [and] . . . threa:tens the taken-for-granted 
aspects of social behavior." 'The second kind of message — quite the oppo- 
site of the .first I — is that sociology may cogditioir students to compla- 
•-cently- accept views about the .social system which xnitxbir criticism; for 
example, "tacit ^acceptance of the idea that sociesty is basically a^ 
cooperative system — a value orientation wtrich helps determine the ques-- 
tions that: one asks ar^d the educational' experiences one designs for stu- 
dents."' : ■ ^ 0 

In his final section. Fielding reveals his own predilection f or"- the^ 
teaching, of sociology: whether or not social criticism is sometimes a 
part" of the hidden curriculum- of the classroom, he would like- to see 
sociology teaching that fosters social criticism as a part. of. the expli- 
cit curriculum... Such an "oppositional" curriculum would lead inevitably 



to "challenges to taken-^for-granted, common-sense assumptions about the 
relationships between teachers and pupils, criteria of high and low 
ability, designations of success and failure, and so on." It is "only 
when we have -developed such a questioning attitude [that] students 
[will] become aware of the possibility of actually shaping their world, 
as opposed to being shaped by it." The implications of Fielding's 
"oppositional" curriculum for teaching methods, content, and approaches 
to schooling are spelled out at some length. 

Hans-Helmuth Knutter and Gabriela Knutter-Schrgy 

The Knutters first cite some conclusions of German research ia edu- 
cational psychology which are applicable to political education, includ- 
ing learning capabilities of adults (learning circumstances are much 
more significant than age) ^ . the conditions for "economical learning" 
(for example, the importance of "active pursuit," appeal to many senses,, 
and clarity of objectives) ,. and motivation (for extople, the importance 
■»of purposef, appropriate level of content, and recognizable progress) . 
This is followed by a brief report on research focused specifically on 
political education and especially on the question of how a "disposition 
toward democracy" can be fostered^ ' \ "\ . 

The Khutters next point to historical circumstances that set polit- 
leal education in West Germany apart from that of England or the United 
States-.. Germany long hs^d - a. tradition of 'delegating political "affairs to 
those in anthori'^, leaving theorisEts. to pursue their social philoso- 
phies, wlretiier demacratic or otherwise; without confronting the, reali- 
ties of political power. Since World W^r-II, despite- the genuine desire 
of many "Germans, for. the* development of a democratic society,- the "atti-- 
t'ude of political education- toward the postwar structure iti Germany was 
uncritical, divorcing . theory, from practice." This was due to the fact 
that , "during ^he: years immediately follox^ng the war, the Federal Repub- 
lic' of Germany was considered a temporary arrangement. Therefore, the 
goals pf political education had no connection with the national reality. 

As the Federal Republic has come to be seen as a 'more lasting phe- 
nomenon, political education has moved toward a closer relationship, with 
it, mostly in a supportive role. Even so, the Knutters see political ' 
education- as primarily concerned ..with' social relations of'a nonpolitical 
nature and concerned more about understanding society than changing it. 



In an extensive review of the works of educational theorists who have 
written textbooks in Western Germany, the focus is on models of social 
learning and on such matters as student-teacher interaction, student 
participation, and uses of students* personal experiences. 

Curriculum Design for Social/Political Education 

Each of the three chapters in this section gives, in varying 
degrees, a view of some of the most significant developments in curricu- 
lum design in the author's own country in recent years, provides some 
assessment of those developments, and suggests directions for future 
development. • 

- Tians Sussmuth 

Sussmuth focuses exclusively on developments of the 1970s related 
to two major curriculum, guidelines produced by two states in the central 
part of West Germany — the Hessen General Guidelines for Social Education- 
(HGGSE) and the Guidelines for Political Education (GPE). developed in 
North Rhine-Westph^lia. Widespread discussions . of thiase two guidelines 
have taken place, since they were issued by the> respective'' -ministries of 
education in 1973, among social scientists, educationists, public offi- 
cials, . and the. public; some degree of consensus seems to be. shaping up, 
both in theory and in practice. . - 

A major points of consensus, both in the two sets of guidelines and 
in the discassions following from them, is that social/political educa- 
tion should be based, hot on separate social science disciplines, but 
rather on some kind of cooperation or coordination among the disciplines — 
"to replace previously separate school subjects such as history, politics, 
social sciences, and geography with broader subject areas . . oriented - 
toward the study sector 'social education,' not toward an academic disci-, 
pline." How this general objective is to be accomplished was a subject 
of debate, including much ^ discussion about whether the relationships 
among the disciplines could or" should, be "cooperative" or "integrated."- — 
akin to the discussions in. the United States afeout "multidisciplinary" 
vs. "interdisciplinary" approaches. Sassmuth reports the acknowledged 
conceptual difficulties in relating the disciplines to each other, noting 
"that "if one judges the situation by existing teaching materials and 
history teaching strategies, it becomes evident that thus far- a rigorous- 



didactic" foundation and teaching models exist only' for the cooperative 
teaching of hie-tory and politics." But he also notes the urgency of 
relating th^ disciplines to each other: "It must by no means be left to 
the students to put together the detailed results of the different disci- 
plines . . . withdrawal into the isolatinfg independence of the social 
science school*' subjects is no longer feasible. ..." 

One important reason for integrating social science knowledge, 
. Sussmuth states, is to "shift the emphasis . . toward a primarily 
society-oriented posture." In this connection, he reviews Annette 
Kuhn'*s concern^for critical theory in the teaching of history — probing, 
like Hilligen and Cherryholmes in their papers, into. the epistemalogical 
basis of ' social knowledge, with a view to "emancipation of the individual 
and . . . society . . . [from] uncritical attitudes . toward the past." 
However, social- criticism is not a major focus of Sussmuth's paper, but 
one among many' considerations taking a back seat to his major concern 
about the conceptual basis for social/politioal education. Those other 
considerations -include .(echoing many of the thrusts that, played a part 
in the "new::social studies" in the United States) case .studies, stuaies 
of conflict, decision making, student interests, developing, "self- 
determination," and focus on such significant interdisciplinary social_ 
concepts as process, structure, and causality. 

While Sussmuth does not deal specifically with predictions of 
futuir^' trends in socialVpolitical education in West Germany, one gets ' 
the impression that he -feels that a very useful process"' of- theoretical 
and practical discussion is under way, /with results , that are already 
useful ^ and which- promise -still more constructive accomplishments in the 
future.' ^ * ■ ■ ^ 

Suzanne Helbum ' . 

Heibum presents two main *themes. One is, an overview of the cur- 
rent/ status of social studies in the United States today, a status that 
has remaiiied <'rather "static over many decades'. 'The" other- is an insight- 
ful review of the "era/of the new isocial studies" in the United States, 
taking issue with many of^ the generally caccepted* views about, that era 
and pointing to its many creative. and useful outcomes. 

Like other"* contribdtoiis" to the conference, Helbum sees socializa- 
tion as the dominant function^ of the educational system: "Schools 



enculturate students into the shared values of American ideology and 
prepare . them to fit into a society which is hierarchically and bureau- 
cratically, organized, where social stability is best assured through a 
passive citizenry* which accepts authority, dutifully votes, and supports 
law and order." Given this function, ''social studies . • . cannot train 
a population of active citizens who think for themselves, demand a voice 
in decision making, and actively engage in social-change ef forts • " 
Helbum sees social studies as typically alienating students, failing to 
"engage them in and inform them about the significance of their own life 
experiences, and mis teaching or failing to teach them about significant 
facts and relationships' of economic, social, and political life. 

The author sees social studies as locked into a long-lived pattern 
of courses which are teacher-centered and based on traditional mass- 
market texts which are "dull, superficial,, devoid of political d'ebate 
and intellectual ferment,." In this context, teaching methods are rou- 
tine and unimaginative, concerned primarily with socializing' students to 
the management requirements of the classroom and t<\acceptahce of the 
existing society and their roles in it. 

Helburn sees the ' "new social studies" in the United States in the 
1960s and . early 1970s as^ one- in a long series of (mostly unsuccessful) 
efforts to "humanize the curriculum." The main thrust of her review of 
.this- movement is that widely accepted views about -it cojitain serious ' 
errors and that it .resulted in many innovations which hold great promise 
for the future (though probably not the near fature) : " 

[The] literature [about the new social studies] gives an * 
V inadequate and^ unfortunate, picture of .the reforms of the 

1960s-1970s by exaggerating the-, importance of social-science-? 
' discipline-dominated projects and caricaturing .them as unidi- 

mensional efforts ;to convert social studies into social 
* science _ education. ; The literature commentary more or less • 

ignores both the diversity in. experimentation and the devel- 

opmental.' aspect^s of the~perT6a . • • a period of multiple, ; 

interacting thrusts. ' ^ . ■ > 

These ""assertions are strongly supported, by a detailed analysis of the 
many projects loosely associated under the term "new social studies." 

"In my opinion," s'^ays Helbum, "the era of reform we have been 
describing was extremely creative of new approaches to curriculum 
design;' it represented a flowing, of alternatives and a melding together 
of apjjarently disparate approaches." She cites numerous examples to 

. ' . " ' / . 2o ' \" ' - T 
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illustrate this point, including Taba^s "strategies to achieve multiple' 
learning objectives related* to the intellectual, social, moral, and 
psychological development of the, child" and Helbum and Ds'/is's use of^ 
"discrepant events as unit openers, programmed instnw^^on to teach 
basic discipline organizers,' small-group interaction^ activities for 
values clarification and small-group learning, X-^ndJ the jurisprudential 
model of -conflict analysis. . . . The period:'^ produced technical break- 
throughs in applying system design proce^<fres . . . based on the latest 
theories, of cognition and human develoi^ment •" 

,Helbum next reviews^ the movement away from the new social -studies, 
beginning in the early 1970s, ^^p4!ting the reasons for this development 
a^ regretfully characterizing it as focused on "basics" and fragmented 
by "unidimensional" emphases, fostered in part by federal funding pat- 



terns, on such subjects as decision making, valuing, and global educa- 
tion. She closes with a catalog of factors related to the "main social- 
ization and screening, functions of the '^schools [which] encouragje stabil- 
ity and inhibit change." But she ends, with- a small .-ray of hope for 
change,^ advising reformers to work "on those fringes" where our i^eas and 
strategies are. welcome," such efforts to be informed by the lessons 
learned from the ^"new social studies" as well as, by a "realistic, more 
accurate view of society, social change, arid the functions of schooling 
in maintaining social stalsility.^ . ." . % . 

« 

Barry Duf our ■. - 

■ ~ \ — • ' ' 

Dufour comments briefly on. two aspects, of cur:riculum design in 

England — the literature about curriculum and practice ..in the schools.- 

He points to' literature calling for' change, ba'sed on. descriptions of * 

schooling ajid "a general belief "'that "changes in the "^tirriculum [are] . 

necessary and timely"; "theoretical critiques . ... based on empirical 

research," some "tinged with pragmatism," some combining "scholarship • 

with- detailed and practical discussion of what is and what ought to^be"; 

and writings based on neo-Marxism and existentialism offering "sup.pqrt ■ 

for a greater degree of pupil-centeredness; allied ^th a* commitment to " 

an existential and emancipatory view of education which is rooted in 

creative and expressive work inside the classroom and outside the 
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school . . . [and presenting] stinging attacks on positivist conceptions 
•of social science and social learning." 

Concerning changes that- have taken place in school practices, 
Dufour is moderately optimistic:' 

There is no doubt that real successes were achieved in the ^ . 
- last two decades in the actual expansion of social learning 

in schools, particularly in secondary schools'. . . . Large 

numbers of seconjlary schools now offer integrated social 
V studies/social science^ courses under a bewildering variety of 

names. . . . AIL of this has been supported by the continuing 

publication of nexr. textbooks' for the specialist subjects and . 

of project-topic style books for the many forms of integrated 

courses. ' , 

The new courses have not., hqwever, made much use of curriculum project 

materials, for reasons which the author. brief ly summarizes. 

Having dealt with curriculum litetature and school practices, Dufour 

turns with enthusiasm to his own prescription for "essential features of 

a curriculum design for the real world." He notes that "there have been 

two "elements in the notion of [curriculum] design — that which emphasizes 

the artistic aspect and that which .^emphasizes the craft aspect"; and. he 

argues that : * 

for the 1980s, we should make efforts to put art back into ' 
design in our curriculum in the sense of encouraging a clearer 
commitment to developing in children creativity, imagination, 
self-awareness. ... I am calling for an increased emphasis ' 
on the humanities and expressive • arts to counterbalance the 
'pseudorationalj^.^positivistic, .and scientific social* science 
^ paradigm that ^many curriculum developers encouraged- in the 

- 1960s and 197bs. . . . - 

Thus Dufour presents a strong plea for a curriculum that is student- 
centered, humane, and oriented to the "real world. "^ ^He- criticizes "wall- 
to-wall" curriculum development, which specifies ,ail aspects of a learn^ 
ing situation, arguing for a "5O75O" curriculum, in which half of school 
time is devoted to teacher-planned activities and' half to activities 
initiated by individual students. Relegating unemployed curriculum 
developers to the dole, he outlines - a curriculum base*3 on television, 
popular culture, politics, the^^ world of work, :and othec^ cultures, in 
which teachers use both public knowledge and the personal knovjledge that 
students bring to the classroom to' .explore the - "reaj. world." 



Society, Social Justice, and Social/Political- Education 



- - In addition to the three conference papers prepared on this topic, 
substantial written commentaries submitted by the three reactors are 
included in this section. 

The. chapters by Geoff Whitty, Siegfried George, and John Palmer, 
each reviewing and commenting on developments in the author's country 
since World War II, present-, an interesting parallelism. Whitty 
describes events in England tfy reference to three reform movements — the 
"social studies movement" of the 1940s and 1950s, the "new social 
studies" of the 1960s and early 1970s, and the "political education 
movement" of the 1970s» George typifi_3 changes in social/political 
education in Western Germany -since World .War II by analyzing three 
texts, published in 1952, I960, and 1978 respectively. Palmer organizes 
a major part of his chapter along the lines of the three "traditions" in 
United States social studies popularized b/ Barr, Barth, and Shermis — 
citizenship transmission, social science, and reflective thinking. 

As Cohn and Kershaw point out in later^chapters, none of these three 
papers defines the meaning of social just icer— a serious flaw, as Cohn 
and Kershaw see it. One can, however, infer something about each 
author's views of social justice — particularly .in the case of George, 
who describes with approval the establishment of a democratic welfare 
state in West Germany after World War II. • 

All three authors deal with the extent to which social/political 
education is supportive of the status quo, as opposed to serving as an 
instrument for criticism and change — a theme that ran through most of 
the papers in the conference — and all agree on the dominance of perpetu- 
ation of the status qiio as the major effect in all three countries "and 
on a recent parallel trend in the three countries toward a less criti- 
cal, more supportive role with respect to the status quo. (This state- 
ment should be qualified with respect to Germany, where support of the 
democratic welfare state at the present time, however uncritical, repre- 
sents support for a vastly different state than that which existed prior 
to the end of World War II.) 

The three reactors, "^trae to the form that prevailed throughout the 
conference, did not confine themselves to critiques of the papers. John 
Haas noted a nxxmber of questions about the three papers, indicating 



agreements, disagreements, arid supplementary statements, and added a 
view unique to this conference about the relationship of the individual 
to society. Karlheinz Rebel sounded a note of constructive conservatism 
concerning some of ' the major issues of the conference, and added^ brief 
review of the social/political syllabi of six German- states.. Ted Cohn 
contributed a substantial paper in its own right, giving a brief compar- 
ative overview of social education in the three countries, then focusing 
on the "legitimation crisis" in the social/political structures of all 
three countries. 

Geoff Whitty 

Whitty comments that "white debates . about the nature and purposes 
of social and political education in England have generally had a more 
radical dimension than have equivalent ones in the United States, the 
practice of social studies education in England places it almost as 
firnily within the liberal-to-conservative part of the spectrum as is its 
American counterpart." Whitty's own paper illustrates his point; his is 
plea \f or radical change, both in the nature of socijal education and in 
the nature of society, of a kind -heard only rarely in the United States 
(although perhaps more commonly in West Germany, among the advocates of 
critical theory) . He also describes the quiet, stalwart resistance of 
the English educational system to efforts to infuse it with critical 
social/political content, a resistance accomplished primarily by assur- 
ing that "social studies" . is confined to low-status courses for less- 
able students. 

"There is," says Whitty, "a growing conviction amongst the reformist 
as well as the revolutionary left that social justice is unlikely to be 
achieved unless contemporary society, as we know it, is superseded by a 
qualitatively different and more genuinely egalitarian form of society." 
A prerequisite "to enhance social justice via education" is that efforts 
must be "based upon a more sophisticated understanding of schooling and 
society than has. hitherto been evident amongst social studies educators 
and . . . more explicitly linked to broader struggles for social justice 
within society at large." These points are illustrated by I^itty's 
analysis of three reform movements, each deficient in its own way with 
respect to his stipulated requirements for successful reform: the 
"social studies movement" of the 1940s and 1950s, the "new social 




studies" of the 1960s and 1970s, and the "political education movement" 
. of the 1970s. 

The author gives the most space to the political education movement 
of the 1970s. Beginning with the principle that "a form of political 
education: relevant to the real world in which pupils live [miis<] be part 
of every pupil's curricular experience," this movement is seen by Whitty 
as being "increasingly tied up with those whose major interest in it 
involves a commitment to preserve rather than._imf«rove upon the form of 
society in which we live." The prevailing "view that "Britain *s current 
forms of political and social organizatioj;! are the ultimate end-point of 
human achievement" requires, in the view of those who have taken over 
the political education movement, that "the role of education Lbe] con- 
ceived in terms of defending them and extolling their ^^ues." 

Whitty closes with a strong, definitive statement ^..-at^ut lessons to 
be taken to heart by liberal and radical reformers of social/political 
education: Reform efforts can easily be subverted to maintenance of the 
status quo. However, the schools can be used as a means of changing 
society; what is needed is "greater sopfological . sophistication on the 
part of radical^social studies educators." Goals should be more clearly 
formulated^/^inally, "a conscious attempt to understand the contradic- 
tions in contemeprary^^^ucation and the development of educational and 
political strategies'^'to^exploit them" may provide immediate handholds 
for "those of us who are genuinely committed -to the extension of social 
justice in society." 

Siegfried George 

Economic, social, and political developments in Germany following 
World War I through Nazism, World War II, and the. post-World War II deso- 
lation are emphasized by George as important conditions shaping West 
German social and political thought and education in the following 
years. The West German constitution of 1949 declared, "The Federal 
Republic of Germany is a democratic and social federal state," and the 
implications of this declaration were manifested in both the rapid estab- 
lishment of democratic political institutions and the beginnings of a 
socialist welfare state. With the coming of the "economic miracle" in 
the 1950s, most of the elements of socialism — notably, the nationaliza- 
tion of natural resources and basic industries — fell by the wayside; but 



the. welfare state was substantially implemented, providing eco^iomic 
security for citizens and "more public planning in the areas of economic 
and social development." 

i The developments just describee became a part of social/political 
education, with the way open for "teachers of social studies . . \ ^to 
discuss with their students possible changes necessary for the further 
development of social justice." The approach to social' education in the 
1950s isTillustrated by George's description of a 1952 text in which 
social issues are presented through descriptions of the platforms of the 
many political parties extant at that time, but with little commitment 
on the part of the authors other than favoring equal sharing of the bur- 
dens of the war. Moving on to a 1960 text, George notes that the focus 
is on problems in a "primarily informative style"— that is, with little 
emphasis on analysis or advocacy. 

During the l'960s'^nd early 1970s a number of important developments 
took place in German politicals education — including the emergence of 
Didak'titc (as described above and in Chapter 3) ,/ a more analytical 
approach to social phenomena, 'critical theory, art^ a growing intereist in 
curriculum development. The effect of these developments on political ' 
education is illustrated by George's description of the 1978 text 
authored by Hilligen and others, which had. the provocative title See\ i 
Judge, Act . This text covers a "wide scope of social^ problems, " points- 
to the constitution as an instrument to foster social justice and human/; 
rights, and incorporates a variety of pedagogical approaches. The book • 
is "not neutral; it not onl^y envisions a rational dx^scussion of the 
stated issues but encourages students to develop their^ attitudes and 
_hehavior along these lines of. political values." \ 

Although developments of the 1960s and the early 1970s nourished a 
more critical and analytical approach to social phenomena, tKey also 
stimulated wider public interest in curriculum content — so much so that 
a trend devel>)ped in the early 1970s, continuing to the present, which 
has led to greater control by the states over curriculum and tends to 
discourage open discussion and criticism. "Radicals" have been dismissed 
from public service; students, while still interested in social issues, 
are much more docile than thejfc were in the early 1970s and more concerned 
about their personal welfare. George notes with regret that a text he 



wrote with Hilligen inX971, "considered progressive and educationally 
sound" at the time,yr^ no longer be admitted to the schools: "Right 
now the question of preserving our standard of living seems more impor- 
tant than further reforms." 

' ' "* 

John Palmer 

Palmer begins with a caveat that might well be applied to much of 
the conference content (and which, is related to Ian Kershaw's stringent 
comments in Chapter 18 about the scarcity of classroom teachers at the 
conference) : that his paper is based on ,the literature pt&duced by 
social educators and that little is known about how this literature is 
related to classroom practices in the United States* Thus cautioned, we 
are introduced to the central issue. of the relationship between school 
and society via the early-20th-century wisdom of John Dewey, * 
Dewey believed it was "impossible to separate the educational 
X process .from the society that sustained it," Education, he said, is "a 
process -of transforming the child until he. share's the ideais and inter- 
ests of the society • . • not for the existing state of affairs but so 
as to make possible a better future humanity," Thus was posed the per- 
sistent issue of whether education's task is socialization or criticism 
and the improvement of society — a task that is, of course, at the heart 
of social/political education. 

Palmer provides an excellent definition of socialization as "the 
process of transmitting from the old to the young stable patterns of 
behavior and values and of grooming the young for filling established 
adult roles in the society," And ^he. notes that the content of sociali-. 
zation, in emphasizing "unity, equality, and. freedom, for example," is 
likely to "present a distorted, oversimplified, and false view of Ameri- 
can society," 

Palmer casts the resulting .conflict between 'socialization and change 
into the form of Barr, Barth, and Shermis's three "traditions" in Ameri- 
can social studies. He equates "citizenship transmission" and the 
"social science discipline approach" with slightly different versions of 
socialization, and presents "reflective inquiry or decision making" as 
"the area in social education where the most creative efforts have. been 
made in recent years and where changing notions of the nature of society' 



have had a direct impact oa;'approaches to social, education," Reflective 
inquiry has two modes, the "individual emphasis" being exemplified by 
Hunt and Metcalf^s Teaching High School Social Studies and the "social 
emphasis" by the early work on "public issues" of Donald Oliver and his 
.associates, 

Palmer states that, despite the promise- of reflective thinking, 
most social studies education in recent years has -focused on the uncriti- 
cal teaching of the disciplines (presumably with socialization, or citi- 
zenship transmission, as the result), with increasing attention to prob- 
lems and value positions resulting -Irom social conflicts of the 1960s, 
One important result of the social concerns aroused by these problems 
-^as been increased interest on the part of .the states in solving the 
problems and an infusion of federal funds to support curriculum develop- 
ment dealing with the problems. Whereas these events might have pre- 
sented a challenge and an opportunity to social education to deal criti- 
cally with these social problems, the results have so far been quite the 
opposite. The late i970s have witnessed a ''growing distrust of rational 
problem-solving" and of education in addition to increasingly rigid man- 
dates fromC state and federal agencies which restrict rather than liberate 
educators. 

Palmer concludes with a faint wisp of optimism: "The near-chaotic 
condition that now prevails in the field may be indicative of a period 
of translation characterized by a search for new responses to the new 
social and political realities," 

John Haas > 

Haas comments that Palmer's emphasis on socialization, or citizen- 
ship transmission, as a dominant force in social .studies in the United 
States deserves even stronger emphasis, Haas refers to citizenship 
transmission as' "CCC" — conservative cultural continuity — and notes that 
it corresponds to* a CCC described by Xfliitty: crown, constitution^ and 
capitalism, Haas describes it further as relying on "empty catchwords, 
history-as-myth, rituals of democracy, and other pfopagandistic tools 
which mystify the concepts of democracy and capitalism," 

In a conference that dealt with society as an Impersonal entity and 
with individuals only in their relationships to the society and polity, 
Haas made a unique contribution in distinguishing two aspects of social 



life — " Gesellschaft (society)" and " Gemeinschaf t (community)" — and two 
aspects of individual life: the "person s.elf-def ined" and the "person 
other-defined." As social educators talk about the individual and 
society, the emphasis is commonly on the other-defined, conventional 
self and the larger "society %f formal institutions," neglecting the 
"self-revealed, • existential" self and the "society of face-to-face 
interactions," both of the latter being legitimate concerns of social 
education. 

Karlheinz Rebel 

Rebel supplements George's accounts of trends itf" West Germany by 
describing three issues of current concern. The first is the question 
of an integrated, problem-oriented approach vs. Separate subject-matter 
fields. Both approaches are used and are being deJ^ated, and Rebel warns 
pstrticularly about the danger of the integrated approach being undertake 
by teachers (which must mean most teachers) ^who are not w^ll enough 
versed in the different disciplines and their relationships to use this 
approach. 

He refers next to the issue of the closed (completely planned) vs. 
open (shaped by the needs and interests of teachers and students) cur- 
riculum and then to the issue of learning objectives vs. the structure 
of the disciplines. The former he considers an open choice; in the lat- 
ter, he leans toward the structure-of-disciplines approach, into which 
it is possible to "easily integrate societal issues." 

Rebel next comments on dempcracy as "the leading^^inciple in all 
parts of our life," but questions some uses of this principle 'in chang- 
ing society. He notes opposition to the idea of "emancipation" by per- 
sons who view it as "an attempt to get' rid of our value pattern" and- 
attacks on "so-called critical theory, as being responsible for terror- 
ism and radicalism in West Gennany." A further concern is expressed 
about the fact that the "conflict approach" is being "treated as though 
it were a value of its own" rather than a necessary tool to manage 
social conflict. 

A final contribution by Rebel is his brief account of his work in 
analyzing the syllabi of six German states (despite the assertion of 
George that state- syllabi are of little consequence); "The mo*st aston- 
ishing result ... is that the content of all six deals with societal 



issues. All try to develop in students a desire to overcome social 
. injustice, • • 

Ted' Cohn 

Cohn first gives a brief and useful overview o^ the roles of social/ 
political education in the three countries. In the United States, until 
very recently, the emphasis has been increasingly on , the ideology and 
methodology of being a democratic American citizen; ia West Germany, the' 

emphasis has been on introducing the cognitive content of the democratic; 

\ 

state and the duties of responsible citizenship in such a state; in 
England, the emphasis has been on historical continuity and compromise 
in the protection of the rights of the individual, with explicit" social/ 
political education as 'la form of compensatory education for the working- 
class children." 

The author next turns ^to a lengthy analysis of recent developments 
in the three countrieis, positing similar developments related to Haber- 
mas's concept of a "legitimation crisis." "Bourgeois culture," accord- 
ing to this thesis, rests on two sets of contradictory values — acti^^-ism, 
scientific rationality, involvement, individualism, and utilitarianism, 
on -^he one hand, and passivity, deference, "subordinate mentality," and 
fatalism, on the other. The contradictions can be managed for a while 
within a bourgeois democratic state, but changes in social and political 
conditions may upset the balance, "delegitimizing" some of the values 
and the political structure which rests on them: 

The Increased inability of British and American governments, 
in particular, to control and manage the economic crisis has 
created a crisis of legitimation in the Vhole concept of a 
bureaucratic and centralized state power, and consequently in 
\ the role of scientific rationalism as the keystone of hour- 
\ geous democracy. As a result, there is renewed emphasis 

among politicians on . . . the traditional value- of subordi- 
nate mentality and achievement motivation articulated through 
religious dogma. These values are most clearly exemplified 
in the ideology of. Margaret Thatcher in Britain and Ronald 
Reagan in the United States. 

Finally V Cohn castigates the three major authors of this section 
for failing to define what they mean by "social justice," but agrees 
.with thep that , there are good reasons for pessimism, pointing to "a 
period of retrenchment in -the area of socia^l/political education" in all 
three count rie^. 3^ 



^ Syntheses ^ . 

While the three persons who assumed - the task of sjnathesizing the 
presentations of the conference did not refrain from making their own 
original contributions, and might therefore warrant inclusion in this 
overview, I shall nevertheless let each of them speak for themselves in 
their appointed places at the end of the 'volume. 



1. THEORY AND CONTENT BASES OF SOCIAL/ POLITICAL EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 
By Chris Brown and Charles Townley 

"The sociologist may • . • make us aware that curriculum 
development is in part a social problem calling for social 
solutions." — Frank ^ftisgrove 

The theoretical basis for social and political education — or 
"social studies," as we shall refer' to the field in^ this paper — must be 
drawn from two sources: first, like the study of education itself, it 
draws upon the social foundations of education and, second, it depends 
upon the nature of its content or subject matter. In this case, however, 
the source is the same in both instances; both lean heavily on the social 
sciences, particularly on sociology and history. In this paper we should 
like to focus upon the concepts? of ideology, legitimacy, and sbzlal 
change to examine the development of the field and to describe four 
models which are available to those who are concerned with social 
studies. as we enter the^ 1980s. 

c 

The Development of Social Studies iri Britain . 

The Ideological Bases • 

Contemporary writers on both sides of the Atlantic hajje^stressed 
the relationship between education and culture. Ster^htJuse (1967) and 
Lawton (1975) both see education as a selection fr6m culture, while Wes- 
ley and Wronski (1964) emphasized the nec^s^ty for "social analysis." 
"The school," they say, "is society^:s^gent to appraise, select,^ and 
transmit its culture to the oncoming generation in such a manner as to 
realize the greatest possible^alues for the boys and girls who receive 
the heritage." Because this is a complex matter in the field of human 
emotions, achievements, and institutions, "it is therefore ^iesirable and 
necessary for the social studies teacher to be a student of society." 
Such a position is not new. Its theoretical referents date back to the 
19th century and to Emile Durkheim, who regarded education as the "image 
and reflection of society." As a process*, it was to be looked upon as 
"the methodical socialization of the young" (Durkheim 1956) • 



More recently, in Britain, Her Majesty's. Inspectors have . addressed 
this problem directly. They recognize ^that "education has two distinct 
and yet interdei?endent rolels in relation to society/ First the educa- 
tion, system is charged by society • . . with equipping young people to 
take their place as citizens and workers in adult life and to begin to. 
form, attitudes to the prevailing patterns in standards and behavior, • • 
Secondly there is the responsibility^ for educating 'the autonomous citi- 
zen,* a person able to think and act for^erself or himself, to resist 
exploitation, to innovate and Jto^e vigilant in the defense of liberty" 
(Department of Education an/J^cience 1977). They go" on to conclude that 
this socialization el^nleoT requires us to "have in mind the 'virtuous 
. citizen, ' probably living as part of a family, in a largely urban, 
technologyr-^Jased society, with minority cultures, working in general 
towards a social harmony ^hich can accommodate changes and differences." 
^^^^Thxis they envisage a changing, pluralist society. 

It is against this background of pluralism and. change that we are 
being forced to reconsider the place of social studies within the cur- 
riculum. Alvin Toffler's Future Shock is an example of a recent and 
startling account of the changes currently overwhelming JJestern socie- 
ties which also suggests strategies for survival. But Toffler's diag- 
nosis and his prescriptions for educational organization and K^turt 
curricula, while they may evoke intuitive sympathy, nonetheless l-ack an 
adequately coherent theoretical underpinning. Such an underpinning can 
be found in another sphere of Durkheim's work, , where he suggests that 
such changes are characterized by changes in social solidarity which he 
labels "mechanical" and "organic" (Durkheim 1956). Mechanical solidar- 
ity, which is typically found in preind^ trial society, involves social 
integration 'through sharedti beliefs, ascribed roles, and prescriptive 
socialization which is reinforced by repressive negative sanctions . 
While this process would be typical of Islamic countries — for example, 
Ttan and Saudi- Arabia—it is difficult to generalize about Western indus- 
trial nations. For reasons which are developed* below, we would suggest 
that this form of solidarity is largely absent in the United- States, 
still exists to some extent in Great Britain, and. in some respects, 
still prevails in West Germany. Organic solidarity, on the other hand, 
is more tvoical of advanced ind as trial societiesi It emphasizes differ- 
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ences between individuals (rather than common beliefs), achieved roles, 
and a system of social control which is a function of restitutive civil 
law. Under the former system, socialization is simple, clear-cut, and 
relatively uncomplicated. Under the latter, it becomes far more complex 
and problematic, since it is no longer possible to identify commou 
beliefs and values. The United States offers a good example of organic 
solidarity, and increasingly so do .many Western European societies. 

In education, mechanical solidarity implies value- <ron'sensus , com- 
monly accepted aims, and a single ideology. Organic solidarity, on the 
other hand, implies a diversity of values, diffuse aims, and several 
competing ideologies. The-notion of ideology is important because it 
enables one to explain not -only the presence or absence of a particular 
curriculum* area but also the form in which it appears. 

John^.Raynor, examining the contemporary British ^system and leaning 
heavily on the work of Raymond Williams, identified four major ideolo- 
gies which he labeled aristocratic, bourgeois, democratic', and prole- 
tarian (see Table 1). The Williams model is important because it 
reminds us that education is a political activity: "Air educational 
practices are profoundly political in the sense that they are designed 
to produce one sort of human being or another — which .is to say an edu- 
-cational system always proceeds from some model of what a human being * 
ought to be like" (Postman 1970) . All educational theories are politi- 
cal theories- Political, educational, and social arguments are inex- 
tricably intertwined — and nowhere more so than in social studies, where 
both content and method may serve either to maintain the status quo o^^^ 
to support change in a given direction. At one extreme one has indoc- 
trination, the most conservative or reactionary position, and at the 
other revolution, the most radical position. 

Wesley and Wronski- (1964) also recognized Xik^^ two polar posi- 
tions, but they preferred to use the term^liilosophies" instead of 
"ideologies." They identified four^^^])irIosophies which they placed on a 
continuum ranging from the mos^t-^adical to the most reactionary: 
reconstructionism — progressivism — essentialism — perennialism 
Reconstructionism, as the * name implies, is concerned with the 
school's active participation in the reconstruction of society. Pro- 



John Dewey, it advocat-es progress through the log;ical process of scien- 
tific thinking .and the hypotiietico-deductive approach. Essentialism 
assumes that, at any point in time in a given society, the curriculum 
should be based upon certaii;! essential elements. This is currently 
occupying the attention of those in Britain who 'are suggesting a core 
curriculum for our secondary schools and is .thought to have been - the 

Table 1 

IDEOLOGIES AND THE CURRICULUM 



Ideology 



Social Posi- 
tion of 
These Hold- 
ing the 
Ideology 



Educational 
Aims 



1939 

Curriculum 



1972 

Curriculum 



aristocratic 



aristocracy/ 
gentry 



"classical" . "general," 
education; not geared 
"education to . occupa- 
of gentlemen" pational 

. preparation 



meritocratic/ 
specialist 



bourgeois 



merchant/ 

professional 

classes 



"specialist' 
education 
for high- 
status 
positions 



ostensibly 
general but 
increasingly 
meritocratic 
and specialist 



meritocratic/ 
specialist 



democratic 



reformers 
from all 
social . 
classes 



'^'general" 
education 
for all 



npn-specialr 
ist, self- 
development 
of child 
(particularly 
'in the pri- 
mary school) 



common 
curriculum; 
subj ect- 
integration 



proletarian 



aristocracy; 
merchant and 
professional 
classes; some 
working class 



utilitarian 
education 



practical 
education- 



curriculum 
relevance for' 
future occu- 
pation; prac- 
tical courses 
for less able 
children ' 



domiiiant tra'ditlon' in American education. Peretinialisra assumes that* 
. there are enduring, absolute truths ^-^hich education must uncover. 

Apart from' their polar orientation, there are few similarities 
" betweerf the Williams and^the Wesley/Wronski models, for one is rooted in 
history and the other in epistemology. Both, however, are appropriate 
for use in analyzing change in education, inasniuch as social change 
takes us from mechanical to organic solidarity. In each case one needs 
to. determine the points on the continuum at which social studies may be 
legitimate. Clearly it is not consistent with the aristocratic and 
perennialist positioiis (unless, perhaps, we include the classics and 
religious instruction in the social studies) . How far toward the other 
pole can one go? 

Today progressivism and "a democratic ideology appear to be consis- 
tent with a .changing, pluralist,- democratic society, but the change is- 
slow. For example, Bernstein* (-1967) has characterized Durkheim's model 
of change from mechanical to organic solidarity as change, from a closed • 
to an open society. He suggests that as society becomes more open, 
schools reflect that openness. The teacher's role has become more frag- 
. mented, and ^ the pupil 's role is less fixed. Teaching groups are chang- 
ing from a "fixed structural unit p£ - the * school's' organlzati^^ to a 
"flexible or variable' unit of the social organization." Tfie" traditional 
architecture is being .replaced by open-plan buildings, and, with a change 
to more "democratic" or "liberal" atmospheres, one even finds pupils 
sharing staff rooms in some'^chools! 

* There are changes, too, in curriculum content and pedagogy. There 
has been a change in emphasis from the subject as a clear-cut, definable 
.unit of the curriculum to a unit which is "not so much* a subject as an 
idea — say, topic-centered ii^^erd^isciplinary inquiry" (Bernstein 1967). 
Tae subject becomes subordinate to the idea which governs the particular 
form of integration. The changes in pedagogy are consistent with the 
changes in archit.ecture and atmosphere. They involye a change from the 
learning or facts in a subject-based curriculum, to^ the exploration, 
often through interdisciplinary inquiry, of principles. Thus the role 
of the teacher is tiending to change from one of a solution giver to one 
of a problem solver. 



It is important to note, however, that no matter how clear the 
direction -of these changes may be, the extent and rate of change is, in 
^tice, very limited because of traditional constraints • What, then, 

a 

determines the extent to which these changes will be implemeinted and the 
basis on which they will be accepted? These questions are particularly 
important for social studies because it is in this area, where value 
issues ^are unavoidable, that conflict and controversy appear to be most 
dramatic. One has only to think of MACOS (irtan': "iA Couxse^of^^Sway) , in 
the United States and Australia, and the Jchools Council Humanities 
Project , and the introduction of school sociology, .'.iir- Britain, to ask 



when such changes will be considered legitimate. 

Sources of Legitimacy 

It is in the work pf Max Web.er^(Gerth and Mills 1946) that one 
finds a theoretical basis-^-of'^egitimacy. His typology of charismatic, 
traditional, ^and'^'T^gal/rational authority provides a model for catego- 
rizing legitimacy, or the general acceptance of authority, which we may 
apply to educational systems. In developing countries the whole educa- 
tion system may be a function of a -charismatic leader, for example 
Julius Nyerere in Tanzania. In long-established societies, like many in 
Western Europe — particularly those su'bject to ^the traditional" influence 
of the Roman Catholic church — the curriculum reflects the po\j^f^ofit 
dition, "belief lin the eternal yesterday." In such newer industri^T^^ 

nations as the United States and Canada, legal/rational authoritjr is 

i' 

more likely to be the basis of curricular decisions. * 

Without wishing to exaggerate the distinction, we would like to 
suggest that tradition has constrained developments in social studies in 
Britain and Europe, while, rationality has influenced developments more 
in , the^-United States. Rationality, for Weber, implied a relationship 
between means and ends, and the term "legal/rational" implied the use of 
rules and procedures as the tuos't'^appropriate means of regiiiating action 
in order to achieve desired ends. Thus the United States h^s a written 
constitution — unlike the" United Kingdom, where the common law and his- 
torically evolved legislation regulate constitutional matters. Manage-,, 
ment by objectives and the scientific management ♦ procedures of Taylor 
and Gilbreth, pioneers of time and motion study respectively, had their 
origins in -the United States and were not adopted elsewhere until much 
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later. The same -is truQ of curriculum planning. ^ The rational or objec- 
tives model, involving the identification of precise ends and then the 
selection of content and methods as means to achieve those ends, emerged 
in the United States as early as Bobbitt and Taba. Given the history 
yand culture of the United * States, it was virtually irresistible.* Not 
surprisingly, that approach has never been applied to any extent to cur-' 
riculxim development in Great Britain. 

The curriculum in Britain, -and the social studies curriculum in 
particular, can best be understood in terras of historical constraints 
and, in Weber's terras, legitimation through tradition. The best example 
of legitimation through tradition must, surely, be Latin. Originally an 
international language, and important to the professions until the Refor- 
mation, it maintained its Importance as a humanizing force itf education. 
Latin was the means of access to the study of ancient civilizations; it 
was restricted, like education itself, to the elite. With the develop- 
jjient of state education, Latin maintained its elite status and only 
ceased to be a requirement for entry into Oxford University in the 
1970s. 

The case of Latin is typical of a x^der syndrome of traditional 

constraints. The whole curriculum of the state schools reflects that of 

the private schools — or, as they are known paradoxically in Britain, the 

public schools. The public schools have been extremely slow to change 

in the 19th and 20th centuries, although one might have expected economic 

and technological changes to influence the. curriculum. 

In a semifeudal landed society the ruling class did not need 
much technological training; the appropriate kind of educa- 
tion for* aristocrats -and gentlemen mainly provided a badge of 
rank. The classics-based curriculum served this purpose 
admirably- The fact that the knowledge acquired in schools 
was no longer useful in any practical way was regarded as a 
virtue; high status knowledge denoted membership of an exclu- 
sive social group (Gordon and Lawton 197S). 

JJhus the aristocratic ideology emerged and, subsequently, . influenced 
the aims and., content of the state schools when the -fatter were estab- 
lished. Tradition dies hard; today, many of those who make educational 
policy for the state system were socialized into that ideology through' 
an education which was not in the state system, with its diluted "public 
school" curriculum, but in the public schools themselves. 
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Without doubt, however, the most significant single constraint in 
British secondary education is the examination system of GCE (General 
Certificate of Education) and CSE (Certificate of Secondary Education) , 
which children face at the age of 16. This system seems to take us back 
in British educational history to the period of "paj^ent by results," 
when teachers assessed and paid according to their pupils' performance, 
concentrated and restricted their teaching- to those areas in which their 
pupils were to be ex^ined. Today many teachers claim that they would 
15ke .to implement activities which have real educational value but are 
afraid to "waste time" in view of the "examination ^ahead, so they spend 
their time dictating notes. Worse, some teachers allow their GCE course 
to infiltrate the earlier years; an economics teacher is teaching 13- 
year-olds what university -:Students encounter when they embark upon a** 
degree course in economics, . or a history teacher, instead of follo\7ing 
the trend to "process" <and the evaluation o£ evidence, teaches a two- 
year course in the fourth year and then repeats it in the fifth, for 
reinforcement.- 

The recent secondary school survey from Her Majesty's Inspectorate, ' 

Aspects of Secondary Education in England (Department of Education and * 

Science 1979) , makes the point quite strongly. Speaking of the "high 

priority which schools give, to examination, " it reports: ""^^-^^ 

There is evidence that a minority of schools . . . attach 
little importance to anything else. . . The work attempted 
in the classroom" was. often constrained by the exclusive 
emphasis placed on the- examination syllabus, on the topics 
thought to be favored by the examiners and on the acquisition 
^' of examination techniques.. In almost all the schools no time 
was made available in the four-th and fifth years for reflec- 
tive work such as might be fostered by independent bat care- 
fully guided private study periodjs and the development of 
study skills which the pupils mimJo^ need later in school, or 
for future education or employment. 

A survey of primary schools (Department of Education and Science 
1973), also produced. by Her Majesty's Inspectorate, reported that many 
primary schools undertook thematic project work in social studies for 
which "material was most often drawn from historical and geographical 
sources." The report reflects the continuation of a traditional, 
subject-based approach to Asocial studies through history, geography, and 
religious education, despite the work of Bruner on cLACOS in the 'United 
States and ^he Schools Council Project "Time, Place and Society" in 



Britain. Both projects attempted to promote social understanding through 
the concepts of the social sciences, but tradition rules. These are 
clear-cut examples of the high status/low status dichotomy which affects 
educational priorities in Britain. This is ^tnie-^of^^sbcial studies 
courses^ and •particularly"©^ Mode 3 CSE, all of wiiich have little credi- 
bility or currency ^i^^jyie..4<^>6-^ ' 

The Impact" of Social Change ' : * 

As we have suggested, the development of social studies Jn Britain 
has been constrained by ideology and' particularly by tradition. The 
^ idea of social education, in any of the forms in which we now consider 
. it, was totally inconsistent with the aristocratic ideology of the 19th * 
century. The nearest approach to social education at that time would 
have been reli^-ious instruction in the Christian gospels. 

Change in the 20th rentury has been slow. Although, economics was 
introduced in the 1920s, it was studied by a minority of students in a 
very small number of schools. And, although the Hadow Report (Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Board of Education 1926) suggested that the cur- 
riculum might reflect the ^cfianging industrial so.ciety, tradition pre-., 
vailed. Little happened. 

Developments on the international scene, particularly the emergence 
of such radical ideologies as fascism, led in 1935 to the Establishment 
of the A^ociation for Education in Citizenship.* But pressure for train- 
ing, in citizenship had little impact on school practice. Only after 
World War II did changes in school emerge, and even then they were con- 
tained within th^ boundaries' of traditional subjects. The desire to 
produce- a curriculum that was "relevant" to the modem world and appro- 
priate ±a an egalitarian system which had just achieved secondary educa- * 
tion for all led to the appearance of a confusion of such new subjects 
as civics, citizenship, social studies, and current affairs./ However, 
most lacked an adequate theoretical underpinning. They 'failed to' dis- 
lodge the established subjects — history, geography, ajjcf^ religious 
education — and they quickly faded, in most cases. History and geography 
themselves changed slightly during this period, but most attempts to 
develop integrated social studies courses based upon .history and geog- 
raphy withered when the few enthusiasts who had developed them left the 



. schools and traditional historians and geographers reestablished their 

positions . ' 

Many of these new courses amounted to little more than indoctrina- 
tion. Claims that they encouraged understanding were, in effect, based 
on a philosophy which led to the legitimation and acrieptance of the 
status quo. To some extent this was ^true of the move toward social- 
science-based courses in the 1960s, particularly those based upon func- 
tionalist approaches. At the same time, however, the existence of con- 
flict and Marxist perspectives began to explicitly raise the question of 
whether such courses were -intended to maintain the current order or to 
produce changes within it. Paradoxically, at the same time, "most of 
these courses could be accused of reifying the bodies of knowledge on 
which they drew. 

Not until the 1970s did the sources of knowledge itself come to be 
questioned. Tae traditional episteraological view saw_.knowledge as objec- 
tive, "given," and "out there," while the emerging interpretive paradigm 
viewed it as socially constructed and the outcome of negotiation. Joan 
Whitehead (1974), reviewing The New Social Studies by Lax^rton and Dufour 
in Social Science Teacher , claimed that the authors were "seeking to 
further legitimate a view of social studies grounded in social science 
as an academic discipline. . ... Hence they seek to institutionalize 
this approach rather than engage in questioning the nature and status of 
sociological knowledge and its place in the school curriculum — issues 
which are at the forefront of the controversy within the broader arena 
of sociology." Thus the authors were accepting social science knowledge 
as objective and "given" rather than something which is a social product. 
This point has important^ implications for one's view of 'education and 
school knowledge, particularly control of knowledge. 

It *is necessary to distinguish between a (Durkheimian) view of edu- 
cation as enabling nepphytes^^to ' take their places as competent and 
acceptable members of : an adult society as we kaow it and a view of 
education as enabling neophytes, who may be young, to participate in the 
creation of a world that is partly theirs — not given, .but yet to be 
made. The American /philosopher ^laxine Greeny" makes a distinction 
between education as' a structure of socially prescribed knowledge — 
external to the knower, there to be mastered — and education as a possi- 



bility ...for the learner as an existing person who is mainly concerned 
with making sense of his own life world. Viewed from the latter stand- 
point, the problem of defi:iing the curriculum and curriculum content is 
one of offering a satisfactory explanation of such questions as: - IVhat 
is school, knowledge? Who says what about curricula? Why and how do 
they say it? ' 

** . . As we have seen, social and political education in Britain during 
the 20th century has been haphazard and transient- In 'times of politi- 
cal and economic instability there. have been c:alls for more teaching 
about "democratic values" or "preparation for adult life," but with the 
passing of each crisis the traditional curriculum has prevailed. 

In contemporary Britain, pressure for social and political educa- 
tion is once more on the increase, as inflation and technological devel- 
opments threaten the maintenance of the work ethic and encourage ...the ^ 
development of political activity outside the institutionalized struc- 
tures of politics. While the pattern of current developments is varied 
and complex, we can identify four main models of social and political 
education and two underlying values which inform all four models . 

The first of these values is instruraentalism. While traditional 
subjects are legitimated in the curriculum primarily in terms of their 
intrinsic worth, social and political education is defined largely in 
hie^ing some behavioral or social change. Mathematics is not 
the specific intention of changing pupils' behavior, nor are 
such subjects as science and languages. Not even history is explicitly 
justified ila terms of its socialization function, although there may be 
some vagie Lwareness that studying history tends to encourage loyalty to 
the nation i Social and political education,, however, is nearly always 
justified In terms of some desirable outcome.* This might be a greater 
level ot* political literacy, "healthier" attitudes toward smqking and 
drugs, an/ enhanced capacity to make moral decisions, or greater respect 
for other people. Such phrases as "preparation for adult roles" and 
"encouraging the healthy use of leisure" abound in the area of social/ 
politio^al education. The possibility that such study may have intrinsic 
merit rLs rarely considered. ' • 

\^ ^^e/'S^^o:aA underlying value is relevsncs. This is usually stressed 
when llegitimatl^g the subject to pupils and parents. Because political 
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and social education, unlike most other subjects, deals with the world 
that pupils and teachers inhabit, it is possible to claim that it has 
■ relevance in a way that history or physics might not. Thus, sex educa- 
tion or learning how to apply for a mortgage is more relevant than study- 
ing the Romans in Britain or the Canadian Shield. --This justification is 
of special importance * in relation to the curriculum of "less-able" 
pupils, for whom the study of subjects per se and the consequent accumu- 
lation of examination passes is thought to be both inappropriate and 
difficult to ^achieve u Providing a more "relevant" curriculum is then 
simply an aspect of maintaining order and authority. 

Although these two values are associated to a greater or lesser 
extent with all forms of social/political education, the forms them- 
selves are varied. Unless a school "^^5 following some externally pre- 
scribed syllabus, the manifestation of social/political education will 
depead on the resources and philosophy available in each school. 
Nevertheless, we can derive from this variegated practice four types of 
models: (1) knowledge, in which the transmission of facts is the central 
concern, (2) concepts, where students are required .,to analyze ^knowledge 
in a conceptual framework, (3) issues/problems, where the selection of 
facts and/or concepts is determined by the existence of "problems" in 
the world outside school, and (4) skills, where the aim is tc enable stu- 
dents to fulfill t^ir adult roles and/or to act purposefully in the ^ 
world. The remainder of this paper will" be devoted to an examination of 
these models for social/political education.* ' ' , 

Four Models for Social/Political Education 

The Knowledge Model ^ 

We have already suggested that a traditional: approach to education 
involves a considerable emphasis on facts, under pressure from.' examina- 
tion formats which stress recall. Social/political education frequently 
reflects this emphasis even when formal examinations are not/uSed.. It 
has consequently attracted the criticism that a course whicfe treats 
knowledge as "given", presents a f^xlse image of the world. This criti- 
cism* is particularly pertinent in social/political education, where the 
knowledge concerned is directly about the social world. However, a neo- 
Marxist explanation of this situation is that It is no accident that 
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schooling is organized around knowledge. If schooling exists to repro- 
/^duce the necessary conditions for the reproduction of capitalist social 
relations, then a curriculum based on the transmission of knowledge ^ ■ 
asserts the primacy of existing facts and inhibits the recognition of 
alternatives. 

In British education, the knowledge approach tb social/political 
> education is seen best in. such externally examined courses as 0-level 
British constitution, ,CSE syllabuses in civics or social studies, and 
the Scottish modem studies. A typical social studies syllabus will 
require students to know about types of housing, inpome tax procedures, 
mortgages, fiad stocks. A civics course might require students to know 
about election procedures, the details of the passage of a bill through 
Parliament, and even the rituals associated with Parliament, such as the 
^mace and Black Rod. Although it is now recognized that such courses are 
often more boring and irrelevant than "traditional" subjects, attempts 
to make them more acceptable- in contemporary terms may only lead to fur- 
ther problems. t Thus, social studies courses derived from recognized 
* disciplirres, such as sociology or political science, may come to treat ' 
the concepts and categories^ of these disciplines as facts- Students 
learn definitions of th'e extended family and the nuclear family or list 
the functions of education or the causes of delinquency as if these were 
a further class of facts to be learned and recalled at appropriate times. 

HoWver, social and political knowledge differs fundamentally from 
knowledge found in more-traditional subjects. The functions of a con- 
denser, the battle of Malplaquet, and the- square of a hypotenuse are all, 
in themsel^e's, fairly innocuous. They are not part of students' ordi- 
nary lives But that' is not true of most facts pertaining to social/ . 
political education. In different ways, social/political Tacts are part 
of a student's own experiences. "Types of housing" may be facts like 



'types (of farming"; unlike farms, however, ^houses of one sort ot 



another 

are part of everyone's life. The "generation gap" as a topic may touch 
on some very real and possibly painful emotiorfs in student.s' lives in a 
way that irregular French verbs never will. "Politics" for many students 
means the party political program on television, which everyone switches 
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Many teachers recognize these difficulties but are unable to envis- 
age or impl^ent alternatives. Tlie cognitive orientation of most cur- 
riculum and assessment structures eventually reduces all discussion and 
spontaneity to the necessary factlike processes. Moreover, in isolation 
it is almost impossible to prevent the apparent objectivity of factual 
knowledge from disguising a covert prescription. Without some discus- 
sion of social values and class structures, it is almost inevitable that 
an apparently value-free-' lessdh on housing will communicate and rein- 
force the differential status attached to owner-occupied and rented 
property, especially council-rented property, in the dominant culture. 
Some facts in history may perform a similar function. In contrast to a 
lecture on the ^physiology of tapeworms, a lesson on the sinking of the 
Spanish Armada may call forth an emotional reaction similar to that 
provo'ked by the news -of England's win in the 1966 World Cup, In this \ 
respiects, history is as much a purveyor of secular myths as social \ 
studies. \ Nevertheless, the problem is m9St acute in the area of social/ 
political education. . 

One response to the problem of "knowledge" in social education is 
to take the phenomenological stance . seriously and start with the stu- 
Jents* own interests and understandings. However, this approach fre- 
quently leads to Vagueness, lack of purpose, and sterile, if gargantuan, 
projects on football teams and pop mu5?ic groups. Another response is a 
resource-based appro^h which allows a good deal of individual and group 
initiative while providing concrete^ starting points and guidelines./ 
Gleeson and Whitty, howler, suggest that more than this is necessary: . 

. . the teacher neteds 'to be more than a manager of 
resources, he must become an active collaborator in devising . 
pupils* plans for. learwihg, • • . The aim would then be to 
offer alternative perspectives or questions about the^s 
"obvious" which would ope^up the possibility of new insights 
without prescribing the sort of particular outcomes which * 
deny.^the pupil his own parst in transcending what "is" 
(Gleeson and Whitty 1976, p. y) . 

^In this way knowledge still h^s a major role to play, but 'its 

reflexive nature in social/political education is taken into account and 

\ _* 
can become an important ingredient, in the learning process. 




The Concepts Model 

The development of social/political education around concepts, 

i 

rather than facts, is widely approved in theory but not always imple- 
mented in practice* The problem, in part, is that the relationship 
between concept and fact is not always clear and unambiguous* There is, 
for instance, a very large gulf between a "fact" of social change — say, 
the increase in white-collar occupations — and the concept, of social 
change itself. The result is that either the facts come to swamp any 
conceptual understanding or . the concepts themselves become "factlike." 

A recent report on humanities examinations included the following 
point: "There has been a distinct trend in public examinations, toward 
testing awareness of key concepts for a given. subject rather than mere 
compilation of^ facts. The comments of examiners all too frequently 
amount to a plea for fleshing out the concepts, with appropriate examples 
marks being awarded for the pertinence of the selection" (Brown .1980) . 
But this is easier . said than done, given the traditional, didactic 
methods employed in most British classrooms. Conceptual understanding 
requires a large measure of dialogue and discussion as well as more- 
traditional teaching. 

In Bniner's approach to education, the purpose of developing cur- 
ricula around concepts is to achieve intellectual growth: 

It is only in a trivial sense that one gives a course to "get 
something across," merely to iijjpart information. There are 
better' means to that end than peaching. Unless the learner 
also masters himself, disciplines his taste, deepens his view 
of the world, the "something" that is g9t across is hardly 
worth the effort of transmii^sion (Bruner 1966, p. 73). 

However, Bruner recognfzes the problem of matching facts and concepts: 

"Given particular subject matter or a particular concept, it is easy to 

ask trivial questions. It is also easy to ask impossibly difficult 

questions. The trick is to find the medium questions that can be 

answered and that take you somewhere" (Bruner I960, p. 40). 

In social/political education the concepts app^coach has several 
advantages over the knowledge approach: 

— Knowledge is not excluded; but, rather, concepts enable facts to 
be organized rationay^. 



—Facts are not treated as an irred.ucible level of objectivity, but 
interpreted in terms of explicit values which can be recognizably linked 
to social and political ideologies. 

— The concepts approach demands much more dialogue and th^Js enables 
students to discuss their existing understandings i?. relation to new 
ones. 

Of the drawbacks, we have already mentioned the difficulties of 
relating concepts to facts 'and of injecting genuine; discussion • into 
- authoritarian classrooms . Another problefm, more acute for social/ 
political education than for such subjects as math or science, is defin- 
ing a concept. Moreover, even if concep^ts could be readily identified, 
the task of determining the basic concepts appropriate to socia-1/ 
political education would not be ea'sy. 

Bruner sees concepts as part of the structure of subjects or disci- 
plines of knowledge. It is not surprising^ therefore, that the conce^ "s 
approach is usually associated with the teaching of recognizable academic 
disciplines or integrated courses in which the disciplines are seen as 
the starting point for integration. This has a particular significance 
for social/political education, whose "factsV .can be taught by virtually 
any teachert Unlike scientific facts or historical facts, social polit- 
ical "facts" are everyone's prerogative. Knowledge-based social/ 
political instruction may therefore be perceived as being within t^ie 
professional capacity of any teacher because it requires no special- 
training or. insights but can draw on the average educated person's 
experience- of the world. However, insofar as concepts are linked to 
disciplines, a concepts approach d^ands the use- of teachers trained in 
the discipline. Social/political education thus acquires not only 
greater educational respectability and academic rigor but also the 
status of a 'proper? subject rather than everyday knowledge or common 
sense. 

In Britain the concepts approach is best illustrated when claims 

are being made for the legitimacy of social/political education. The 

following excerp . '^rom a Schools Council document clearly reflects some 

of the points made in the previous paragraph: 

[Members of zhe] Social Sciences Committee believe • that in 
the social and political area of experience we should avoid 
placing an emphasis solely on what peopyle know, but entourage 
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them to intellectual activity t^hich, can * form the basis for 
practical action in young people's everyday lives. Conse- 
quently, we emphasize the contribution of social sciences to 
the development of such intellectual skills as the ability - 
to: . \ 

(i) organize 'familiar and new knowledge; 
(ii) understand the formation of concepts and ideas; 
(iii) -apply concepts and "ideas to new and familiar situa- 
tions; ' < 
(iv) interpret and analyze such situations; ^ ... 
• (v) assess evidence and draw conclusions; 

(vi) . diagnose problems and suggest or evaluate solutions; 
(vii) express and communicate appropriately the foregoing 
knowledge and skills. (Schools Council 1979) ' 

Bniner's own scheme, MA.COS, represents another attempt to utilize 
the. concepts approach. MACOS, of course, is well known for its attempt 
to put Bruner's theories into practice and for the explicit way in which 
certain concepts are seen to be central to the learning outcomes. *: It 
may also display, in the most obvious way, th'e processes by which con- 
ceptual awareness is undermined by factual acquisition: 

Very few teachers "have been trained^-ia-4:he specific skills of 
questioning' and discussion, yet these are central to the 
course. Most teachers dominateV discussions and restrict 
their, questioning to the lowest; cognitive level of factual 
recall, suppressing -the peculation, hypothesizing, inquiry, 
and community of learning " valued by the developers (Townley ^ 
,1979). . 

Another manifesta'tion of the concept approach is to be found in the 

report of the Programme for Political Education. Bernards Crick's major 

contribution to the theoretical basis of the program^is his adumbration 

of a series of concepts which could form the stnicturing framework for a 

syllabus in political education. Crick differs f rom- Bruner * in tliat Crick 

explicitly detaches concepts from academic disciplines: 

We perceive and we think in concepts. " Concepts are", as it 

were, the building, blocks with which we construct a picture 

of the external world, including imaginary or hoped-for ■ 

worlds. So: concepts are not true or false, they simply help " 

us to perceive and to communicate (Crick and Porter 197S) . ' . ♦ 

.Crick's- core view of political, education is not that it should be 
derived from academic political science, still less from political soci- 
ology, but rather that it should engage ^students in the "language of 
feviaryday life** with a view to increasing their political literacy rather 
than teaching them concepts. Even- so. Crick rec'ognizes that his 
concepts — for example, power, justice, and freedom — are drawn from the 



tradition of political philosophyr--^e concludes his paper by stating, 
"All I advocate is a far greater conceptual awareness in 'interpreting i 
material, in any study of politics. . . " (Crick and Porter 1978, p. 60) 

The Issues/Problems Model 

: ^, . As we Indicated earlier, there is currently' a strong view in 
Britain that social/political education should find a place in the cur- 
• riculum- As noted by Her Majesty's Inspectors, "all pupils have to be- 
prepared to meet the basic intellectual and social ^demands of adult life 
and helped to form an' acceptable set of personal values" (Department of 
Education and Science 1980). The term "prepared" refers, not to a moral 
commitment on the part of pupils, but rather to a task for teachers. 
Although it is sometimes said that such preparation can be done through 
teaching such traditional subjects as history and geography, the demands 
of a discipline scjueeze out any significant discussion of the require- 
ments of adult life. . At the same time, some social science disciplines- 
for example, sociology — are viewed with suspicion or regarded as unsuit- 
able for precollege. students. Thus, there is no way of dealing ade- • 
quately with social/political, education through* the normal discipline 
structures. What therefore emerges in many schools is an approach to 
social/political education based on -issues and problems. 

Issues are matters of current public debate; for example, propor- 
tional representation- or abortion. Problems are mainly moral issues in 
which it seems desirable to influence pupils* behavior; two examples 
might be the dangers of smoking and the. importance of voting. Even such 
larger "problems" as p^Out^n and leisure (always a "problem" irr this 
kind of context) may JsK focused down onto ind^vidu^ behavior. What is 
or is not a "problem"" ±s defined with reference^ to the prevailing 
jworries of the adiilt m±adle" class. 

Basing social/ political educaition on issues and problems presents 
the following difficulties: . ' . 

— The content of courses is determined solely by the agenda of 
public debate as interpreted "by 'the teaching staff; this practice may 
encourage the acceptance of "official" definitions of issues rather ^than 
the recognition of* alternative definitions. 
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—Since issues cannot be "taugh'c," teaching methods rely heavily on 
discussion — which can easily degenerate into the exchange of slogans and 
conventional wisdom, in the absence of informed resources. 

— The image of the adult wory which emerges from a diet of issues 
, and problems is one in which crisis and conflict are endemic, thus 
neglecting the processes which create stability and order.- 

- — The removal of issues and problems from any structural 'context 
tends to encourage the belief that they are the dutcome of conflicting 
attitudes and can therefore be "solved" by attitudinal change, 

, — Issues and problems naturally give rise to courses which are 
ethnocentric and ahistorical, with the exception of occasional reference 
to third-world issues. : 

Political, education easily lends itself to the issues approach. 
Discussion paper 2.5 in the Report of the Programme for Political Educa- 
tion actually includes the words "issues" and "problems" in its title, 
"Issues and Political Problems"* (Crick and Porter 1978) . In this paper, 
issues are defined as disagreements over goals, values, methods, and 
.results. On this ^l^asis, students^ learn only about situations in which 
disagreement is present; thus there is little chance of discussing 
political processes which, prevent 'disagreement (for example, iegitima- * 
• tion) nor of exploring routine aspects of social and political life 
which "limit and contain disagreefaent . . • ^ 

An even-more-damaging criticism of the issues approach to political 
education is that, since the "issue". is the starting point of the course, 
the' tendency will be ^tb take it. at face value and simply explore the 
arguments 'put forth in, public debate. The possibility of analyzing the 
ways in which parties to an issue define it and manipulate it is almost, 
though not entirely, precluded. Moreover, unless a mass of detailed 
inforaatioa relevant to the issue is available in some relatively objec- 
tive form, resources for exploring the issue in schools' will be heavily 
dependent on t"he.- popular media— rwhich may themselves be heavily impli- 
cated* in the issue. 

• ,Jhe way ii{ which social knowledge is justified in the curriculum, 
outside of the social science disciplines, as being problem oriented is • 
neatly illustrated by two CSE Mode I syllabi offered by the same board. 
In one syllabus, labeled "social studies, " the word "problems" appears 



frequently: '"The Family Its Problems," "Mass Communications: Use 

and Misuse," "British Social Problems and Services," "World Population 
and Its Problems." In the syllabus labeled "sociology" there are^nb 
such headings, ^ However, some Mode 3 syllabi may read like catalogs of 
current social ills. 

However, where "problems" really make an Impact on the curriculum 
is in the various special pleading courses which currently exist, among 
them sex education, health education, drug education, parenthood educa- 
tion, political education, social education, consumer education, and- 
multiracial education. Although in Britain these "educations" must 
struggle with each other and with existing subjects for timetable space, 
most of those listed above enjoy varying degrees^ of official support. 
What they have in common is a "problem." It might be something specific 
such as drugs, or something less tangible, such as the supposed breakup 
of the family or the growth of political extremism. But whatever the 
problem, "education" is seen as a contribution to a "cure," and a more 
or less organized* group sets about developing ideas and materials to 
"educate" students into (or out of) the problem. In this country at 
present, social/political educstion is in some danger of becoming wholly 
identified with attempts to solve social problems. 

The Skills Model 

A fourth model of social/political education is based on the acqui- 
sition of skills. The emphasis in skill-based courses is on providing 
■pupils With a capacity to act in the adult world.* Part of the skills 
approach is based on general arguments about literacy and numeracy, but 
in the specifically social/political area skills range from those as 
muudane as learning to manage a .personal budget to more-complex skills — 
fo^ example, child rearing or organizing action pn a community issue. 

A recent report on social and life skills^ in the further education.- 
sector ( Developing Social and Life Skills 1^80) suggests that teachers 
have varying reasons for wanting to impart "skills. Some see their 
pupils as deficient in some 'way and want to "normalize" them. Some 
Stress the need to" make pupils competent in particular skills. For some 
teachers, information is a sufficient basis for adult skills, but. others 
feel that pupils should be able to reflect on tHeir experiences. Some 



teachers frankly want to socialize their pupils into specific, attitudes 
and values, while others merely want to act as counselors. 

We suggest that there are two main patterns of motivation under- 
lying the skills approach: One stresses skills to survive in a complex 
world through adaptation and effective role playing; the other points to 
possibilities of changing the world. 

The first approach tends to be the official one. In a Schools 

Council publication dated 1968 we find the following statement: "Young. 

people's experience is inevitably shot through with the desire and^ need 

to come to terms with the objective world of their family, neighborhood 

and community" (Schools Council \I968) . By 1930 these sentiments had 

focused on -fairly specific skills^: . ' " - 

At the same time all pupils have to be prepared to meet the 
basic intellectual and social demands of adult life, and 
helped to fona an acceptable set of personal values. v There 
are some skill's — the effective use of language is the most 
obvious one — xrtiich are essential for everyone. There are 
some sorts of knowledge — about themselves, about other 
people, about the nature of the world in which they are grow- 
, . ing up — which all pupils need. Personal and social develop-: 
ment in this broad sense is a major, charge on the curriculum 
(Department of Education and Science 1930)'. 

In this view, students are clearly seen to need help in fitting in, in 
coming to terms, in meeting .demands, and in forming "acceptable" per- 
sonal values. • ^ ' " 
One may analyze these objectives in purely Durkheimian terms. The 
result might well be that Durkheim himself would never have condoned 
such crudities.' However, there are two practical objections to this 
version of the -skills approach. In the first place, it assumes that 
students must come to terms with the adult world, when it may be equally 
true to say that adults must come to tems with-^ the world of young 
people. Second, the assumption is made that without schools young 
people would fail to become normal functioning adults. This is a very 
large claim indeed. It rests on the presumption that a course of school- 
ing la social education is a pirerequisite for individual happiness and 
social stability. If that were so, the crisis of civilization would 
indeed be upon us. Since the argument is always that social education 
is unsatisfactory, presumably cur^rent social Ills are being attributed 
to this inadequacy. 



The second facet of the skills approach is to be found in certain 
definitions of "social education" which suggest that students should be 
given the necessary skills to alter their situation. The Schools 
Council Social Education Project took this view. Its working definition- 
of social education was "an explicit attempt to teach people an aware- 
ness of their surroundings, sensitivity to their own and to one 
another's problems, and an appreciation oi how individuals can collabo- 
rate both to inform themselves and to better their own lot" (Rennie et 
al, 1974, p. 8). A more succinct definition appeared in a follow-up 
report: "Social education is an enabling process through which children 
may acquire skills which will allow them both to achieve a greater under- 
standing of .society and 'to effect change within it" (Masterman 1972). A 
similar ^definition is giveti in a report prepared by a social education 
working party at Mpnkwearraouth School, Sunderland: "Social education is 
-the lifelong process of developing those attitudes, skills and modes of 
behavior which will enable the individual- to integrate happily in what- 
ever social context he finds himself and to^e active cpnstructively in 
molding, improving, and changing that society" (Report of the Social 
Education Working Party 1979) . 

Those for whom social/political education is a radical exercise in 
developing critical awareness find this 'approach to skills very attrac- 
< tive. Gleesori and Whitty said of the Social Education .Project : "Their 
own notion of social education has, we feel, much in common with the . 
notion of social .^studies as a collaborative^ and critical '^enterprise 
which can result in a conscious decision by pupils . to become involved in 
action for social , and political change" (Gleeson and Whitty 1976, p. 91). 

However, even this' definition of "skills" can quickly become shorn 
of its transforming elements. One does not have to look far for the 
emphasis on the complexity of modeirh society. This theme is stated in 
the very first paragraph of the Report of the Social Education Project: 

One of the qualities of a good education; is that it should 

enable young people, to adapt successfully to the requirements • 

of living in the conditions which face then now and will face • 

them -when their formal education is over. In modem society 

these requirements are many and complex, just as society 

itself is complex. Moreover society is constantly changing, 

and today's students are hieing educated for a kind of life 

which neither we nor they can foresee (Rennie et al. 1974). ^ 



Aad again from Monkwearmouth: "Although it is clear that social 
education is largely concerned with the formation of attitudes and modes 
of behavior, there is also an obvious need for pupils. to become aware of 
the nature- of the"" complex changing society they are a part of" (Report 
of thE Social Education Working Party 1979). References t^ 'fitting in" 
are also present. The Monkwearmouth definition refers to "integrating 
happily," while the Social Education Project came up with a highly posi- 
tivistic approach/to adult roles: "If our students are to/ fulfill roles 
in society which will bring satisfaction" to themselves and be beneficial 
to others, education must not only help them in the development of per- 
sonality and academic ability, but also provide them with the skills 
which are necessary to cope with a sophisticated and expanding technol- 
ogy" (Rennie et al. 1974, p. 7). Social/political education as "skills" 
is clearly only for. the "less able." 

Conclusion 

The current state of social/poiitical education in Britain is one 
of' haphazard development, largely outside the theoretical and conceptual 
. frameworks of the social sciences. To -some extent this is the result of 
ignorance, but in part it is ai matter of conscious choice. Thus, the 
field is dominated by questions of -morality and values rather than a- 
systematic approach Based on social science disciplines. 

The future does not give < cause ^f of optimism. Apart from current 
economic restrictions, traditional ideological influences are strong. 
Perhaps it is appropriate to finish where we began, with- Durkheim: 
"There is, then, in each preriod a prevailing type of education from 
which we cannot deviate without encountering that lively resistance 
which' restrains the fancies of dissent" (Durkheim 1956). 
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3. THEORY AND CONTENT OF POLITICAL EDUCATION IN WEST GERMANY 
^ By Wolfgang Hilligen 

In suggesting theoretical and practical answers to basic questions 
about content — What should be taught? Why?* To what end? — I shall pro- 
ceed on the assumption that, especially in political education, there is 
no fundamental structural difference between school" teaching ^nd univer- 
sity teaching in the teaching of social studies, civics, and the social 
sciences. 

In the first section I will present a short survey of the current 
problems in academic teaching* in the sp^ci^l^sciences.- -In^ 
section I will att-empt^t6''"e3cprain why the selection and justification of 
content and aims has become a new problem in itself. In the third sec- 
tion I will describe a number of methods, instruments, and psychological- 
prerequisites which have been developed or defined for the selection of 
content for school and university teaching; in doing so I will examine a 
number of differences between concepts of didactics in the United States 
*and parallel concepts in the Federal Republic of Germany and, in a short' 
digression, summarize findings .of cognitive learning theory which have 
proved helpful in. the selection and structuring of content. In the 
fourth section I will mention a number of other instruments for academic 
teaching — for the relationship between systematic scientific knowledge 
and conrent covered in actual school teaching as well as for cooperation 
between related disciplines. Two appendices provide (1) an example of 
different approaches that could be applied in academic teaching and 
(2) some remarks on the oroblem of epistemological justification of nor- 
mative decisions. 

Some Problems of Academic Teaching in the Social Sciences 

Since the late 1960s, dissatisfaction with the results of academic 
teaching has been steadily growing. There are symptoms of this in all 
disciplines, particularly \in the humanities and social sciences. One 
hears of history students who in their second semester claim never to 
have heard of Napoleon, theology students who know nothing about Moses. 
Medical students keep complaining about the unresolved conflict between * 



specialization and general studies. Even in philosophy — which, with its 
systematic framework and constant scrutiny of categories, was thought to 
have possessed an unshakable academic canon — we have seen an attempt to 
develop a particular pedagogical methodology, since the philosophers have 
realized that they are no longer able to communicate with their students. 

In short, in all the- scholarly disciplines one hears the complaint 
that the highly specialized results of research can be transmitted only 
with great difficulty. And what often passes unmentioned is the fact 
that it is left up to the students to recognize connections and context, 
to incorporate particulars into a general comprehension af their field 
(ia earlier times one would have said into a comprehension of their 
world) . 

Political scientists are especially affected by these difficulties, 
and they realize it. In contrast to practitioners of political philoso- 
phy, history, economics, and sociology, cheir field is constrained by 
the heterogeneity^ of its derivation as the meeting point of several 
disciplines. Moreover, as a relatively young discipline, political 
science in particular must face the demands of legitimizing its special- 
ized research through practical application of its results, despite the 
irreconcilable differences between reflection and action. When pollti- 
cal scientists state that they have no, answers to concrete problems, 
this is considered a self-condemnation. . 

In my view, there is a connection between the gaps separating the 
theory, practice, and findings of political science and the way in which 
the' subject is taught at school and in the universities. The' interdis- 
ciplinary-derivation of the discipline, and the complexity of the plienoni- 
ena investigated and described (phenomena which seldom allow straight-, 
fotward statements); the compulsion toward specialization, since the 
mass of information cannot be managed otherwise;- dependence upon 
cooperation with neighboring disciplines, since all concrete problems 
are interdisciplinary--in this situation the teacher of political 
-science i's often faced with the need to choose between presenting highly 
differentiated particulars ('^teaching everything about nothing") and 
indulging in broad generalizations ("teaching nothing about everything") . 
And of course the most common way out o& this is to ride one^s own hobby 
horse and to leave perception of relationships and integration up to the 
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student. But what student is in a position to \do this?\^ Perhaps politi- 
cal science majors after ten semes tersi- hardly, ^however,^^ those students 
from other disciplines whose goal is to teach in\ state schools. What 
remains is "decimated rationality," at best an isoT^ated series of -facts 
and dates. \ ' \ 

We may see these problems systematically culminating m political 
^ience, but they are, of course, comparable to those found |in all dis- 



ciplines, particularly in the humanities. '' ^\ 
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Reasons, for Problems Related to Identifying Content and -Aims 

y ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ .■ i \ 

If choice of content and justification or aims have become problems 
themselves in the educational sciences. I consider the following reasons 
to be the most important: 

— The exponential increase in knowledge and, in this connection^ 
^ocial and ..economic change jwhich has called into question previous prior- 
ities in the^ transmission of the scientifically known ("loss| of a canon") 
and / 
' V*" — The necessity of taking into account newer studies in pedagogical 
science which deal with' the fundamentals and premises of perception and 
learning . / 

Some brief elaborations on the "loss of a canon": The exponentially 
rising increase in scientifically secured knowledge has made the question 
of selection of instructional materials a problematic one. In 1966, a 
group of Stanford University researchers- established that the amount cf 
available .knowledge had quadrupled in each of the following time frames: 
(1) from'i^O to 1900, (2) from 1900 to 1950, (3) from 1950 to 1960, and 
(4) from 196Gv^ to 1965. This process is continuing. This "knowledge 
explosion" has T>aen identified as a major problem of our time, a problem 
which , cannot be ^o^ed by traditional methods ( Bild der Wissenschaft 
1976). Rapid social 'change has* meant that common everyday knowledge (to 
be more precise, the common cognitive structure — see Digression 1) no 
longer suffices iiy^apper^eiving new information. The disorientation 
arising from this ^situation is increasing faster than the possibilities 
for overcoming it; What was. wisdom yesterday can be stupidity tomorrow. 



What is new about this situation is t' at until not long ago there 
were still generally accepted channels ("agents for the mediation of 
meaning") for things thought to be of primary significance in-JLearningT 
From myth, religion, classical philosophy-, — txadTtiorT^anX'^ and, 
finally, from^^ttB^Qonsensu's^of' scholars (as long as they could still 
— '^xtcompass the results of their disciplines) came.tlfe things to be 
tatight, known, and mastered;. 

A]j/kn all< it can be said that our historical situation is marked 
by the\ fact jrfiat mankind has reached a turning point: for the first : 
time/in history, not only individual races but the entire human species 
is An danger of extinction. The "limits of growth," the shortage of 
natural \resources, the endai^ering of the ecological systeni, social 
inequality within industrialized nations and particularly between rich 
countries and develpping ones — these are problems"^.which concern all 
nations, even if they are not as yet aware of this fact. Political 
.education must concern itself with these problems. All nations are 
faced with the need to "learn or perish," as the Qub of Rome describes 
in its fourth report^, nNo Limits to Learning: Bgiuging the Human Gap 
(1979) • "Loss of canon" has become the existential challenge for educa- 
tion. . \ 

The "knpwiedge explosion" and the new content which must be learned 
require pedagogical and psychological answers to two further questions: 
(1) How can complex and voluminous information be' reduced without becom- 
ing dangerously simplified? and (2) How can the recognition and under- 
standing of relationships and essential faots be made easier? We 
believe that any^^swers to these questions mus<t take into account the 
structuring inplications of the cognitive leariiKingx^theories of Piage.t, 
Bruner, and Ausi:bel (see\Digressibn I) .. 



Methods and Instruments for the Design of Conte nt 

An Explanation of the- Term "DiVakktik" 

\ ' ■ ' ' \ 

The problems mentioned above^, along with other situations, led\tO' 

the emergence of a new branch of ^dagogical and social science called\ 

Didaktik in the Federal Republic. The German word* "Didaktik" and other. 

German words with the suffix " -rdidaktik" cannot be easily translated 

into English! A common definition of the English cognate "didactic" is 
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"too much ' inclined to teach others; pedantic," The German use of 
"Didaktik" is nonpejorative and comes closei: to meaning "used for teach- 
ing; preceptive; containing doctrines, precepts, principles, or rules; 
intended to instruct" ( Webster's 1971) • The German term is still 
broader in meaning, encompasising theory, goals, content, methods, mate- 
rials, and teaching, strategies* In other words: - Didaktik inquires as 
to the "what" (selection of "content), "why" and "what for" (legitimation 
and intentionality) , and "how^^ (methods, modalities of treatment) of 
reaching and learning . In its narrower sense Didaktik refers ta the 
selection (legitimation and intentionality) of content,, and it is in 
■ this sense that it is used predominately in this essay, 

Fachdidaktik refers to the teaching of a particular disciplinary 
subject. Hochschuldidaktik is related -primarily to the "how" of the 
learning process at the university level. Wissenschaf tsdidaktik refers 
(in the narrower sense) to the selection and legitimation of the content 
to be studied in academic teaching and in the learning of an academic 
discipline. 

Differences Between the United States and Germany 

In- the United States' the purpose, learning goals, and basic contei^t 
of political education have never been controversial. The nature of 
democratic ideas was established by the ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence, the dignity of national symbols, and the continuity of 
historical development. .(Nearly the same could 1>e said, of Great Britain 
in regard to .the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act, and other docu- 
ments that established and reinforced a democratic tradition.) Thus, 
political education has been closely linked with the results and aims of 
political socialization; the problem for educators has bleen mainly one 
of selecting specific content and strategies. 

The conditions for political education in the Federal Republic, on 
the otb^,r hand, are marked by the fact that historical continuity has 
been "broken many times. Germany had and still has to^- deal -^ith the 
crimes committed by Germans in^-the Third Reich and with authoritarian 
and antidemocratic traditions- which are still alive in some parts of our 
society. Thus, t^ching cannot rely heavily on political socialization 
in and by the family and society, which transmits common fundamental 
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achieve by itself. The question of content, therefore, is more closely 
connected with the identification of educational aims than is the case 
in the United States and the United Kingdom. Linked to this problem are 
questions about the possibility of a scientific justification for norma-" 
tive decisions. This question has been raised by the arguiqent on value 
judgments in the social sciences between positivist sociologists proceed, 
ing from an empirical analytical viewpoint and sociologists of the criti 
cal theory school (see Appendix .2) . 

Since the 1960s questions about what should be taught, why, and to 
what end have been investigated in' the United States, as well as in the 
Federal Republic, in the context of curriculum thepry. Thus, the German 
word "Didaktik, " in its broad sense, has much in common with the Ameri- 
can term ^'curriculum." To date, however, the question of content and 
its legitimation has received more attention in Germany. 

The Selection of Didaktik Instruments 

Selection of content (What has to be taught and. learned?) should be 
approached . from the standpoint of these questions: What information 
about society and politics — w.^^eh results of research In the social 
sciences — caa be regarded as so- generally significant that it must be 
imparted to all students if they are to be enabled to* master their exis- 
tence in a time, of worldwide change? If they are to understand and 
judge what is of importance for Survival and for a life with human 
dignity? If they are to be qualified to participate in the solution of 
existential problems? This means that the correct starting point for 
content analysis is neither the*^ traditional school syllabus of tradi- 
tional subjects nor the findings of the social sciences,, however neces- 
sary the latter may be to validate the selection of content; rather, the 
starting point should be existential problems and needs — situations in 
the 'Students' societal .or national environment which mirror these prolr— - 
lems and needs and about which the students can make deci^sions' and par- 
ticipate in political action. . " * • 

Before identifying specific curricula, we mus''t deal briefly with 
two questions raised earlier: (1) How can complex and voluminous infor- 
mation be reduced and structured xrLthout becoming dangerously simplified? 
and (2) How can the recognition and understanding of relationships and 



essfential facts be made easier? The^ findings of cognitive learning 
theory have been helpful^ in suggesting answers' to the second question. 



Digression 1 

A FINDINGS AND PRINCIPLES OF COGNITIVE THEORY 

• Learning can be. said to have taken place when a general 
principle is so clearly demonstrated in .a particular case 
that the learner is able fo formulate it as* a rule, a key 
concept, or a prcfblem and to recognize it again in other 
specific cases. Pit another way: whether something has been 
learned depends on: ' > . 

— Whether tUe content? is structured around key . concepts, 
'criteria, and key questions so as to allow, even force, 
generalization. 

^ — Whether and to what extent this generalization process 
is itself clarified' and learned at the same tim^w 

— Whether ah opportunity is provided to .check the general- 
ization against new inforaation. 

; This cycle of abstraction and reconcretization cliaracter- 
iz'es didactic thinking (as it does everything scientific) and 
enables cognitive structures to be built up. S^tructu res form 
or are formed according to- prominent characteristics; . for 
^example, reality or parts of rfality are often structured in ^ - 
terms of age, income, or class.- Cognitive structures are ; 
formed witK the aid of prominent characteristics or concepts — 
categories which people use to name, recogrtize, order, sub- 
\ divide, structure, and perceive theiiT/environment . .It is 

possible to identify four different types tof cognitive struc- 
ture: . . ... 

1. The cognitive structure which, every human h'as^ — the . 
system of concepts with which he^ or she is able to perceive ' * 
and organize the world. This structure is more or less the / 
result of one's personal history of learning and experiences. 

2. (Often parallel to #1.) The general structure of 
thought or conscious structures to be found in any given r 
period — those things generally considered to be important/ 
unimportant, desirable/undesirable. This is dependent on the 
overall forces that influence the people' of the period — as 
well as on class situation; age, and special environment. 

3- The structures recognized by science. "These agree 
oi.vly approximately with reality. (Admittedly, they are often 
' concerned, with only a part of reality, depending on their * . 
relationship to a specific discipline.) Scientific struc- 
tures can be recognized by their systems of concep-ts. 

4. The cognitive structures which (in political teaching) 
are concerned with the problems o£ coexistence, survival, and 



recognize and evaluate decisive questions about society and 
the staJLe. 

These characteristics, concepts, categories, and ques- 
tions are the starting point for the selection of politolog- 
ical and politBial didactic instiniments. 

In formulating' and concretizing/ the basic criterion for the fourth 
type of cognitive structure described in Digression' 1 — that concerned 
with existence and survival — I take as my point of departure the con- 
cepts of "opportunity" and "risk." The following questions arise: 

— Which life situations of the present day (and presumably of ^the 
future) are most likely to present risks and opportunities that affect 
individuals and mankind,, according to assertions of the social sciences 
and other sciences? c 

— Iffiich changes and - challenges of the scientific/technological age, 
which present* opportunities and riskSy remain without (or without ade- 
qua^^) political responses? i.i * 

^The concepts of opportunity, risk, and challenge can be made more 
•concrete -when they are related to important life needs. Thus these 
further questions: 

-rTo what degree are people threatened by hunger (nonsatisf action 
of ^most basic heeds in the most general form) , by oppression (from 
-imprisonment to more gentle forms of manipulation) , by physical destruc- 
tion? 

--What opportunities are there for satisfaction of needs, self- 
determination, coexistence, or^ peace in a historical situation charac- 
terized by the challenges of global interdependence, industrial mass 
production, and potential for the destruction of the. fundamentals of 
life? 

Further complementary elements of a didcC^ic method are the follow- 
ing key questions, which inquire into distribution, of wealth and power, 
control, equality of opportunity and participation, the selection of 
means to bring about nedessary or desired political goals, and the, con- 
sequences of decision making 'for the people affected: 
— Who is affected? Howmuch? cFor what reason? 
' — How much contrdl is needed? How much flexibility? (What amount 
of binding control iS: neciessary for survival; what amount of flexibility, 
necessary for sel?-fulfillment, should be politically secured, so that 
individual rights are not endangered?) 



— How much direct participation should there be? How nuch cojnpe- 
tence and delegation? 

— I^ich means should be used for the -realization of goals (educa- 
tion, positive/negative sanctions, force)? 5 

— IiJhich forces endanger those goals? 

And, in connection with all of these key questions: 

— ^Who makes the decisions? Who is in a position to establish regu- 
. lations? (On the basis of which power structure, which property rela- 
tionships?) Which possibilities do individuals, or certain social 
groups, 6t>r the constituted society have? 

To most of these ques tions there are , of course , no immed iate 
"correct*- answers — not even in those instances where the questions are 
asked by the disciplines themselves with a^ deliberate didactic purpose. 
Rather, such methodological questions are meant to serve as a way of 
making choices among the range of existing answers, and they provide an 
overview by means of structuring -those answers. 

The selection and structuring of. answers, as well as the establish- 
aent of . relationships between the particular and the "general, can be 
aided by a "pincer" question as a part of the didactic instruments: 

What amount of factual, conceptual, and methodological knowledge is 
prerequisite for the realization of an important, more general goal in 

the^ learning procc::DS? To turn the question around: Is this particular 

<^ ■ ■ 

factual, conceptual, and methodological knowledge really necessary for 
the realization of the general goal? Is enough truly representative 
knowledge presented? . 

Built into these categories and key questions (notably in the 
fourth category of cognitive structure — "dignified survival") are unavoid 
able value positions on what is possible, necessary, or desirable; what 
pne chooses to designate as opportunity or as risk, and the correspond- 
ing decisions one makes, depend on one's conscious or unconscious inter- 
ests. Even when a teacher wants to be or should be impartial, prejudices 
will influence his selection criteria and structuring characteristics; 
that is the inevitable weakness of many a theoretical position. It is, 
therefore, necessary that 'the subjective nature of such decisions be made 
.explicit and that they remain-^open to criticism and allow for altema- 
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^tives. And it is necessary to legitimize those decisions by epistemo- 
logical reflection* 

Further Instniments for Aaalyzing- the Content of Academic Teaching 

Content Analysis in School Teaching and Academic Teaching l 

The preceding outlines of -a didactic instrument, conceived as an 
attempt to provide public school pedagogy with a procedural framework 
for investigating structure of phenomena and problems in the field of 
political science, has- also been applied by the Ferns tudienlehrgang. 
Sozialkunde of Das Deutsche Institut fur Femstudien at Tubingen Univer- 
sity and by the Funkkolleg Sozialer Wandel. In his report on a tele- 
vision^ project for social •studies in the schools, Karlheinz Rebel 
observed: "One of the most interesting aspects ^of this experiment with 
television was the insight that not only could the identi<:al - didactic . 
tools be used for pupils, university students, and teachers, but also 
that the identical phenomena were relevant for ail of them" (Rebel 
1978) • In its more theoretical aspects, the methodology requires reflec 
t ion on the relationship between the system structure and phenomena or 
problem structure. 

In the essay quoted above. Rebel began with the thesis that 'the 
systematic structure of- the field which the specialist has constructed 
in. the course of his studies will reach only those who have already 
assimilated the same structure or can be transmitted only to teachers, 
who are interested in the same specialized scholarly orientation. This 
understanding, he claimed, does not acquire relevance for teachers who 
wish to relate theoretical knowledge to political practice and who take 
concrete problems and phenomena as their point of departure. Moreover, 
t^he reduction and isolation of factors can lead to a distancing from 
reality which neglects purpose-oriented reflection. Tlierefore, Rebel 
calls for a didactic thrust to complement theoretical studies (Rebel 
1978, p. 67-75). 

In measuring the .relationship between system structure and problem 
"Structure, the pedagogical specialist as well as. the scholar can orient 
himself around the following "pincer" questions : With regard to the 
concrete problem, which ^ncepts and conclusions from research in the 



field "do I need in order to perceive, judge, and "solve" the political, 
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social, econciaic, and legal problems represented in the phenomena at " 
hand? And, from the standpoint . of research orientation: For which 
general or specific concepts, or theorems does the concrete problem pro- 
vide a sharper understanding? Which preformation is necessary in order 
to^ analyze the problem? Which concepts necessary to an understanding of 
the discipline can be exemplified through scrutiny of the concrete prob- 
lem? . ^ 

Beyond this, academic teaching aims at systematizing. In contrast 
to school didactics, which primarily attempt to find answers to concrete 
or fundamental problems, the content to be taught and studied at the 
university level is also concerned with the approaches, concepts, prin- 
ciples, and structures of the discipline itself. 

Anyone who plans to teach social studies (politics) at secondary 
levels I or II needs to consider what he should know in order to accom-. 
plish the following objectives: 

—To acquire an overview and understanding of the discipline. 

—To find scientific answers in conceptualizing problems. 

--To calculate what the disciplifie can of-fer in terms of interdis- 
ciplinary investigations — and therefore what other disciplines he must 
know related to his field. 

— To locate more-advanced information. 

— To feel qualified to confront "spontaneous" prejudices in his 
students and in himself. 

In answering all these questions, the student who wants to become a 
teacher should become qualified to find an answer to this broader ques- 
tion: IiThat should be studied and taught if political science instruc- 
tion is ^ to enable students to participate in solving existential prob- 
lems? 

The structure and concept of systems can also be treated' in the 
sense of problem structures. From this point of view, the teaching of. 
political science — when, for example, the purpose is to provide an over- 
view of the discipline — should not neglect to give information on the 
various views of politics, policy, and democracy; on opportunities for 
•participation; on problems of preservation or change, regulation or non- 
regulation; on issues of private and public domains; that is, it should 
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not neglect the key questions outlined above. A similar concern applies 
to neighboring disciplines. 

The school-level didactic content analysis approach can be extended 
so that the questions of "what," "why," and "how" can also be„ applied to 
academic teaching, at least with regard to "problem raising" and -'to a 
lesser degree to "problem solving." The discipline can profit much from 
such awareness and reflection. A restructuring of the discipline's 
approach toward problem structure, and vice versa, will lead, not tc a 
loss of theoretical precision (as many political scientists still fear) , 
but rather to a reciprocal illumination "through which perception is 
enriched and the practical applicability of research is increased. 

Relating the scientific approach to the didactic approach requires 
a continuous . changing of roles for both teacher and learner, in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

— From making competent assertions to asking questions. 

— From "solving" problems to "raising" problems (this is the reason 
why we use predominately key and "pincer" questions in our didactic 
instruments) . 

— From isolating knowledge to structuring knowledge. 

— From certainty to uncertainty. 

— From closedmindedness to openmindedness. 

What Needs to be .xnown About Neighboring Sciences ? 

There ire two reasons why political and social sciences (unlike 
most other areas) are dependent upon cooperation with the neighboring 
disciplines from which they have been derived: 

—All the problems they deal with are interdisciplinary. . 

— They investigate certain aspects of human society which are also . 
the subjects of other fields; in particular, history, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, jurisprudence, psychology, and anthropology. Those particular 
aspects which social sciences describe, explore, and evaluate — namely, 
the ways in which human society is or ought -to be ordered, who possesses 
powers modes of decision making, and which .consequences can be expected 
from the decision makers — can be dealt with only when, for each individ- 
ual case, a variety of different kinds of information can be mobilized . 
from other discipLin>- 5. . ' , 
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* What we call "political" science is something 'unique— not perceived 
as such by other disciplines, but nevertheless dependent upon them: 
"The political is not everything, but it is in everything."^ There are 
two important requirements for ascertaining x^hat one must know of other 
disciplines: (1) a general understanding of the fundamental mode of 
inquiry of the neighboring discipline and (2) an awareness of the par- 
ticular findings and facts of the neighboring discipline which. should be 
taken into consideration. It would appear that a research orientation 
-is primarily concerned with the' second question; however, in order to 
judge what a neighboring discipline has to offer, it is also necessary 
for research-oriented teaching to have an understanding of its funda- 
mental emphases and approaches. This is particularly true of the social 
science teaching of secondary school educators. 

Digression 2 ^ 

SOME REMARKS ON THE.. FUNDAMENTAL CONTENT, APPROACHES," 
AND MODES OF INQUIRY OF NEIGHBORING DISCIPLINES 

That ""political science and sociology must cooperate: is a 
truism; that sociology investigates social structures and 
(transformational) processes is known to every student. The 
two disciplines are seldom studied apart from one another and 
are often "combined in a single area of study. 

One often finds cooperative arrangements in various 
departments — which, to be sure, are not supported by all 
sociologists, since they fear that their quantifying methods 
may get shortchanged in an interdisciplinary effort; on the 
other hand, political scientists often claim that sociologists 
do not think <Chrough the premises of their own discipline suf- 
ficiently. It is, of course, necessary that political scien- 
tists also have command of empirical methodology. 

• <i 

In the area of economics, the* concern is with the optimal 
combination of scarce means (input) for the provision of 
goods and social services which are either in demand or are 
held to be unecessary for public welfare (output). A mode of 
inquiry on this basis prevents a purely positivistic view of 
economics. There are currently at least four new areas ^'hich 
belong to the fundamental problem areas of the scientific 
study of economics.: 

— A new concept of scarcity: alongside the fundamental 
^ scarcity of private and public gt^ods (capital. and^JLabor) 
^ there is the recent scarcity of natural resources (growth 
limitations) . - \ 

— The increasing importance of long-term planning. 
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— :The greater significance of regional disparities, 

' —The growth in relative comparability of economic pro- 
cesses in 'systems with differing production relationships. 

Taken tpgether, all of these factors demand a develop- 
ment in the economy "to a much stronger degree subservient to 
public, i.e., political developments" (Dahrendorf 1975, 
pp. 131 ff.), and this realization is one of the fundamentals 
the social sciences and social studies teacher must face. 

In jurisprudence the\ primary issue is one of tension 
between the necessity of a finding social order which ensures 
peace (by means of which co-operative human existence can be 
regulated in the most reasonable and purposeful way) and 
individual desires for "justice" — in' turn involved with the 
conflict between the attemptsVto provide each person equality 
and at the same time to rewaW individual effort (Heckel 
1974). \ . 

Beyond this, there is the political-historical question 
of the origin cf legal statutes, me degree to which legal 
equality hks been .attained, and the contradiction between 
laws and social development (Wietholter 1967', pp. 215-277). 

The relationship between social ^ciente and history 
plays a role particularly in teacher training. We should 
continue to stress that "social sciences without history have 
no root; history without social sciences bears no fruit" 
(Finer 1970, p. .19)- 

. In every pairing of another discipline with political 
science, the mode of inquiry of the. other must be ascertained 
and cultivated. Without historical method, students cannot » 
experience or understand the uniqueness of individuals and 
events; without a systematic synchronic* method, they will not 
be able to see the truly human in humans, nor comprehend the 
similar tasks they are facing despite all differences in 
training. . . 

Again, a "pincer" question could be formulated: From the point of 
view of a given historical situation, which problems concerning men in 
that period still play important roles for us? Whfich historical prob- 
lems are no longer relevant? Which* solutions have to be approached dif- 
ferently on the basis of r' ■ developments (particularly the development 
in productive forces)? 

From the point of view of political sc5.ence: For which pressing 
social and sociological problems of o'ut time does ^ given historical 
epoch contain compa^rable problems? Where does one find changes and dif- 
ferences? ' . • . ^ ^ 
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Appendix 1 

AN EXAMPLE OF DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO BE CONSIDERED IN ACADEMIC 
TEACHING IN A BASIC COURSE ON THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

Table 1 shows how it might be possible to combine four different 
approaches/structures effectively,, when giving and discussing this 
"course. (The course is compulsory for student teachers of social 
studies/political education at some of our universities.) 

In the synopsis the following four approaches are placed parallel 
to one another: 

1^ Content areas as commonly found in older textbooks. 

2. Systematic concepts . and categories of the social sciences. 

3. Actual (concrete) problems, to be found in the present-day 
political discussion and relevant for the future. 

' 4. Abstract problems, formulated as categories or key questions. 

These four approaches are concerned with the four kinds of struc- 
ture in Digression 1. It is my thesis that only if a student teacher 
learns to combine content areas . and systematic knowledge with' concrete 
political problems and tlieir - abstract modes .can he be qualified to 
answer the question of signif ic'ance of a selected content. 

•For example, the topic "social security" (the first column in Tabl 
1) has to be seen, as an aspect of systematic theories and po?-iitical pro- 
grams for social justice (column Z) . It should be exemplified , by cur- 
rent amendments (column 3) , and it should be seen as a special case of 
the general (abstract, categ-orical) problem formulated in the key ques- 
tions: How much? For whom? From whom? (and who has the power to 
ueci,de this?) The same key questions are applicable to taxation policy 
and other problems of social policy. 
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• Table 1 

APPROACHES IN A BASIC COURSE "THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY" IN ACADEMIC TEACHING 



1. Possible Thematic Areas 2. Systematic Areas 



3. Concrete Problems 4. Abstract (Categorical) 

Problems 



Prehistory (to 1945) 
Begiaaings ' 
^ Reconstruction phase 

System of government 
Federation and states 
legal system 
Constitutional rights 

Economic system 
Distribution of wealth and 

income 
Development of income 
Social security 
East-West politics ■ 
European- politics 
External trade 

Political parties 
Social structure 
Educational and 

training system 
^Media 

.Comparison with the 
system in the .German 
Democratic Republic 



Political Science and 
Political Theory 
(Tlieory of democracy 
- with example) 
(Democratization with 
• example) 

System of government 
(with example) 

Political economics 
(prodactivity situation, 
development of 
productive power) 

International politics • 

Sociology 
Structures 

(classes and levels) 
Processes 

(social change, mobility) 

Means 

Education-positive 

Sanctions—negative 

Sanctions— force 
(individuals, groups,^ 
the political whole) 



Participation 
Social security 



Internal security 

External security 
Ownership policy 



Hew much direct/indirect? 
How much from whom/for 
whom? 

^ Supervision of the 
. \ individual 

Mghts ■ 

Cd^-effectiveness 

Material interests, 
social equality 



Education and training Allocation/socialization - 

and regulation/ 
nonregulation 



Growth 



Planning of regional 
and town transport 
Rationalization 



Qualitative/quantitative 
Prosperity/satisfaction 
Ecology/economy 
Regulation/natural growth 

Jobs/export/humanization 



Fringe groups and guest Incentives for integration/ 
workers regulation 



Appendix 2 " 

EPISTEMOLOGICAL BASES FOR VALUE JUDGMENTS AND SELECTION OF CONTENT 



This appendix is intended to briefly outline -the basic- possibill-" 
ties of a scientific justification , for value judgments and selection 
criteria; it is also intended (lyecause of the complicated nature of the 
subject, as a first approach) to clarify the suitability of a comple- 
mentary relationship between^ the various approaches - of scientific 
method. 

An introduction to the study of basic positions should proceed with 
very general questions. They could be formulated as follows: 

— With which methods is it possible to^make conclusive and verifi- 
able statements about man, society, nature? 

' — ^Which premises concerning the aim of knowledge control the direc- 
tion of teaching and' research? Should one's efforts attempt to serve 
"neutral" knowledge (and is this possible?.) cr should they be aimed at 
control of nature? control of men? regulation of society? support of 
^progress" making possible a "dignified" life? ■ 

The second question has never been conclusively answered; in the 
tradition of German ideaillm, "objective" knowledge was emphasized; 
today there is general recognition that even those who claim "value-free" 
scholarship are colored by prejudgments and that theory and practice 
carindt be easily , separated. 

With regard to the. "how" of perception, one finds differing posi- 
tions in fundamental opposition .to one another: 

— Theories which work empirically, which/ proceeds from observation 
and experiment, and which investigate the ^observable and measurable in 
order to derive conclusive, general laws held" to* be relatively indepen- 
dent of the observer.'' " 

— The methods and . theories of historical philosophy and humanities 
which attempt ;,to elucidate historical reality through interpretation of 
iiexts and artifacts. 

— Criti'cal/dialectical theories operating with a historical concept 
of a social totality which -investigate the relationship between man and 
society with regard to what is- necessary and possi-ble in a society with 
human dignity. 

So ■ . ^ ■ 



Within the third orientation, a diff'-rentia^ion should be made . 

between orthodox Marxism and critical social theory (the Frankfurt 

school: Horkheimer^^ Adomo-, Habermas) . 

In the followi\ag explanation, only the empirical/analytic theories 

(critical, rationalism) and the critical. the. ^ry of society are taken into 

account because they were 'the ones concerned with the discussion on 

epistemology in regard to the "dispute over positivism" with mutual 
" recognition of .basic rationality. The normatiVe/ontological position 
^ has not played a role iri^ this discussion, although this position, in 

combination with empirical /analytic elements, is represented by a fair 

number of social and pedagogical scientists. 

Empiric/Analytic Theories (Critical Rationalism) '\ 

The triumph of- natural science was brought about by "positivistic*^ 
methods in the widest sense. Ob^servation, description, classification, 
abstraction — these ^are the stages that the method employs. Experimenta- 
tion becomes a directed activity controlled by a theory (Popper) . -Prob- 
lems are investigated on the border between knowledge and nonknowledge 
.(Popper). In order to achieve verifiable results, problems must he, 
divided into measurable, observable factors; and the other variables in 
■ the experiment must be kept constant. This is possible with experiments 
in the natural sciences, more difficult in. the general area of the ' 
organized world, and most difficult in tlie area of humans and their 
social relationships. Results acTjieved in this way are valid for 
rational criticism only as long as they are not proved false by new 
investigations. The 'a'im-is, therefore, a critical evaluavion of one's 
own research. Norms and values are held uo be "prescientif ic," personal 
matters, because they are not accessible to the methods of isolating and 

c 

measuring. Value judgments and political decisions are, for the pcotago- 
nists of critical rationalism, prcjscientif ic. One is limited to the 
explanation of rational order. 

The Critical Theory of Society (Frankfurt School) 

Critical theory perceives itself as a further development, a "recon- 
struction" (Habermas) of Marxism on the basis of the historical develop- 
ment since Marx, as well as the development. of scientific thought in our 
century. The controversy within Marxist thought revolves around the ques- 
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tion of whether or^iot a binding interpretation and an obligatory prac- 
tice should belong to Marxist theory and practice • 

Critical theory also makes use of empir^^l and herraeneutic methods, 
with the difference, however, that it aims at "emancipation." In con- 
trast to critical rationalism, critical theory doubts that science 
"should be allowed to proceed indifferently, given the world we have 
(treated" (Eabermas)^ "instrumental reason" (Horkh^imer) is not in a posi- 
tion to investigate relationships adequately. J. Critical theory is, 
rather, concerned with investigating the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the social whole, .seen as being "reciprocal." In the philo- 
sophical tradition- of Kant, Hegel, and Marx, it stresses the desire for ^ 
.independence and emancipation. Discourse or dialogue on the 

rationalizing of norms and interests is a means toward knowledge. 
Society is investigated with regard to what is. possible or better; the 
question as to the "tme ^purpose of society" is raised. 

/A further key concept" of critical theory is self-reflection , With_ 
the help of . self-reflection, guided Sy an emancipatory interest, the 
critical thinker has the possibility of freeing himself from subser- 
vience, > in that he recognizes The causes of oppression in himself ^^s 
well as in others and takes action", to overcome them.. Important* differ- 
ences between critical rationalism and critical theory can be seen in 
the way they us^ the concept "criticism." For critical rationalism, 
"criticism" means ^hat the .resiilts of scientific research must always be 
subject to scrutiny. "Criticism" is therefore chiefly method,- the ever- 
renewed attempt to "falsify" something previously held to be correct. 

critical theory, "criticism" means that the existing world and its 
constructs are to be examined in relationship to a "possibly better" 
* society. 

« ■ 

Consequences for Didactic .Value Judgments ■ ^ ' 

Didactics that has been limited to empirical/analytic methods wolild 
have- to leave decisions about op;tions to the decisions of politicians. 
Instead of binding- 'nprms laid down, as they used to be, in an unques- 
tioned ganon of\ teaching materials, a prescientif ic arbitrariness would 
Step in,- not rational patterns cf justification for the "better." 

In addition, it is the indecisiveness of .the discussion . on scien- 
tific theory which makes it /lecessary to take both approaches into " 



account. Tne author represents a complementary relationship between 'the 
two • positions, as can be seen the arguments here. The view that ^ 
empirical/analytic and socially critical ways of thinking are mutually 
exclusive is also represented. Hovever, these one-sided views are 
represented less and less frequently. Gifted academics representing 
varying positions (Habermas, von Weizacker) are working in cooperation. 

Where further development toward more hiimanity i^s desired, society 
must be pictured differently, as "better" than it is. However, so that 
projected goals do not exceed what is possible, it is necessary to estab- 
lish what can be said ^ith certainty about the existing" society: inter- 
ests-influencing the process of perception can ^create dangerous illusions 
if they are transformed into action withoc" reference to what is possible 
and what can be r cperienced . 

The possibility of overcoming social inequality cannot simply be 
"proved," even with critical theory. Critical \theory is not concerned 
with /'correctness," in th'e sense of the empirical/analytic method; its., 
underlying values are based on philosophical traditions and on the his- 
tory of -''i.nd. Thus, starting from'^these preconditions of thought, it 
is p'oss--le -.o deduce broad Social goals from individual interests,^ and 
to understand --that a goal must be accepted on both levels if it is to 
gain acceptance at ail. 



4. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES: 

A RADICAL CRITIQUE 

By Cleo H. Cherryholmes 

, In 1916 tbe National Education Association Cotmnittee on the Social 
Studies produced a report that was to have lasting impact on teaching 
about society and politics (National . Education ^Association 1916). 
Before then the study of society in American education had exhibited two 
quite different themes. Throughout the 19th century, a number of ^ 
writers had, advocated the notion. that schools should consciously be 
designed to reproduce society: 

; Norms in 'the school could provide socialization required for 
the complex urban iworld: * punctuality, respect for authority, 

, competition for rewards according to institutionally fixed 
criteria, and acceptance of standardized work routines (Tyack 
1977, p. 406). ' 

The use of schools explicitly to socialize working-class and immigrant 

children has been well documented, and contemporary social and political 

education remains under this influence. 

A. second theme in social and political education prior to 1916 lay 
in the fragmented attempts by the various social sciences and history to 
'institute specialized coursescr in the public school curriculum (Ba^r. , 
Barth, and Shermis 1977; Ch. 2). The American Political Science Associa- 
tion even. went so far as to recommend the teaching of American government 
atj, every grade level (American Political Science Association 1915). 

The National Educatioi'i A-ssociation^s 1916 report on- the social 
studies simultaneously affirmed the 19th-century concern, for social 
functionalism and reproduction and the role of the social science disci- 
p lines and history in the curriculum. "The committee w^s dominated by 
educators, not social scientists, and a stated, major purpose of Ameri- 
can schools was the "cultivation of good citizenship" (National Educa- 
tion Association 1916, p. ^) . Social reproduction as a goal of school- 
ing was explicitly brought! into the 20th century. Students,* it was ^ 
argued, should become good citizens by jocacticing good judgment in the. 
classroom and by makir^g decisions. The influence and, pragmatism of 
Dewey were present in these recommendations (Barr, Barth, and Shermis 



1977, p. 26). Thus, the traditional relationship between school and 
society wa?: retained, and the emerging social science disciplines were 
merged into a conception of an individual acting pragmatically in a 
democratic society. 

Three Traditions in Social Studies 

The 1916 statement was not completely unambigious or. internally 
consistent. Recently Barr, Barth, and Shermis (1977 and 1978) identi- 
fied and explicated three traditions in U.S. social and political educa- 
tion which evolved from that statement. The most pervasive view of 
social studies education is citizenship transmission: 

TJhe purpose of Citizenship Transmission is that a particular 
conception of citizenship shall be^both learned and believed. 
Teachers begin with; a set of assumptions., beliefs, and expec- 
tations about their own society. Tlie teacher knows the ■ - 
important philosophical goals; knows how people ought to 
relate to each other, what is considered desirable behavior, 
and what the culture rewards and punishes; and^ finally, 
knows what the culturti considers the best form of social par- 
ticipation. ... A Citizenship Transmission teacher knows 
precisely what is required of a good^itizen and attempts to 
transmit it; that Is, to teach this conception in such a way 
that students become loyal believers (Barr, Barth, and 
Shermis 1977, pp. 59-60). 

This is consistent with 19th-century views of schooling in the United..-., 
States. Citizenship transmission as an approach to social studies sug- 
gests a teacher-centered classroom.. The teacher presumably knows the 
preferred social values and is committed to transmitting them success- 
fully to students. A necessary but not sufficient condition for citi- 
zenship transmission is tha- teachers express the desired values in the 
classroom. Barr, Barth, and Shermis ^conclude that "most teachers belong 
to that tradition we call Citizenship Transmission" (1977, p. 61), 
although little evidence is offered to support thii' claim. 

A second theme in U.S.*social studies^ and one that has received 
increasing attention since I960, is related to those early demands of 
the social science disciplines: that the social studies should reflect 
the academic social science disciplines- Barr, Barth, and Shermis sum- 
marize the position as fallows: 

The purpose of social studies defined as. social science — which 
we shall simplify and refer to as Social Science — is that 
young people shall acquire the knowledge, skills, and devices 
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of particular social science disciplines to the end- that they 
become , effective as citizens (1977, pp. 61-62). 

The social science disciplines have always been important to achieving 
the 1916 goal of helping students develop good judgment through practice 
in making social decisions. it was never intended ' that common-sense 
interpretations of social phenomena and behavior would be. a sufficient 
base for the development of decision-making and judgment skills. 

Social science input to social and political education has been 
uneven in emphasis and unreflective in practice. For example, the^con- 
tribution of the social sciences to "the social studies dramatically 
increased as part of the U.S. -response * ^ the Soviet launching of Sput- 
nik I. The social sciences made a, substantial contribution t what 
became known as the "new social ^studies,J' the major characteristics of 
which were summarized by Wiley (1977): 

Emphasis on the structure of the. social science disciplines 
as basio content and organizing frameworks for the social 
^studies. Structure, refers to the concepts and generaliza- 
'tions ceatral to the disciplines and the relationships among 
the concepts and generalizations. 

Emphasis on processes. as cdntert: teaching the methodologies 
of the social science disciplines, teaching students inquiry 
skills. Greater emphasis on content from the behavioral / 
- sciences, especially anthropology, sociology, political 
science, economics, and social psychology, and decreased 
emphai;ls on history and geography. 

Attempts to bring the latest findings and methodologies from 
the frontiers of research in the disciplines into the class- 
room, to shorten the time lag between research, and implemen- 
tation. ' (Wiley 1977, p. 296) 

The educational response of the United States to the Soviet s^^e program 

was to increase emphasis on sciencfe and technology. Th^. consequences 

for the social studies was increased attention to the social sciences. 

The "new social studies" represented a somewhat surprising reversal 

of the historical sequence that accompanied the release of the 1916 

i<iport. , At that time, educators seized the initiative in social and 

political education from' the disparate" demands of -the disciplines. As 

the new^ social studies" developed in the 1960s., apparently getting its 

name from Fenton and Good (1965), social studies educators accepted a 

somewhat diminished role ia* curriculum development as they turned to 

social scientists for important content and process decisions. The 

structure of the discipl:lnes was attended to (for example, see Morrissett 



1966) , and the questions posed by social studies educators required 
social scientists . to explicate their disciplines. What were the major 
concepts of the disciplines? What 'were the major generalizations of the 
disciplines? It is interesting to note that social scientific theories 
never drew much attention. Whether the latter were avoided because 
there was a fear that there were none or simply because no one thought 
to ask what they were is not known. In any case, social science became 
a dominant infUience in social studies education from 1960 through the 
early 1970s\ 

The third emphasis in social studies education in the United 
States, traceable both to John Dewey and to the 1916 NEA Report on the 
Social Studies, is reflective inquiry. As expressed by Barr, Barth, and 
Shermis, the purpose of = reflective inquiry is * "citizenship defined pri- 
. marily as decision making in a socio-political context. The assuniption 
is that democracy imposes a unique burden; we cannot escape the require- 
ment of making decisions" (1977, p. 64). 

The discussions of reflective thinking in the literature have devel- 
Oped in Lwo directions. One viewpoint^' represented in the vork of Hull- 
fish and Smith (1961) and Hunt and Metcalf (1968), emphasizes reflection 
in contrast to decision making. Hunt and Metcalf rely upon Dewey's 
characterization of reflective thought to guide their work: "Active, 
persistent, and careful consideration of any belief cr supposed form of 
knovled^ in the light of the grounds that support it and further conclu- 
sions t!o which it tends constitutes reflective* thought" (Dewey 1933, 
p.- 9; emphasis in original). As Hunt and Metcalf see^it, "there^is no 
essential difference between reflection ar^v. the scientific method of 
inquiry" (1968, p. 57). Even though reflection has this scientific or 
cognitive component, it also includes consideration of normative and 
ethical issues. They argue that "grounding" — or to use Dewey's term, 
"providing warrants^ for" — beliefs is the method of reflection.- 

The second direction that reflective inquiry took was that of being 
equated with decision making. This is clearly a part of the Barr, 
Barth, and Shermis definition, and it is developed in che social studies 
literatur^^n the work of Engle (1960), Engle I .igstreet (1972;, and 
Remy (1980). The focus on decisionmaking ha. r 'ncremental,, iris'tru- 
mentalist flavor, and less attcr.eion is paid* uo thee examination of 



values and ethics. Al'thougR valuative- statements are not excluded from 
consideration, they tend to be treated in a clarif icatory and ranking 
fashion in which decisions are intended to maximize outcomes along a 
given dimension. Decision .making in the social studies was intellec- 
tually derivative, from work in psychology (Edwards 1963, pp. 34-41), 
economics (Luce and Raiffa' 1957), and political science (Riker and' 
'Ordeshook 1973). The -general .theme tiiese views was normative: How 
does one maximize expected utility? It is the case, however, that the 
underlying assumptions have been treated- relatively lightly in the 
literature (Cherryholmes 1980a) . 

^ ' The Dominant Usage of Social Science Knowledge 

; The foregoing characterization of '^-approaches to' social and politi- 
cal education in the United States has avoided discussing the theoreti- 
cal and . institutional relationships between the social sciences and 
social studies education. This is a complex topic; and .while only one 
aspect will be discussed here, the argument to be presented is general- 
izable to other aspects of social studies education. The focus here 
will be on curriculum materials, with an illustrative example from one 
of the most influential -rid successful American government high school 
textbooks of the 1970s, American Political Behavior . Some aspects of 
the relationship between American political science and social studies 
curriculum development t be discussea. The reliance upon social 
scientific information aa ' knowledge-, as nonproblematic will then be 
critiqued, and finally -•'Ill be shown why it is not reasonable to 
expect this flawed dependence to change quickly. 

In 19k > -Indiana University received a social studies curriculum 
development grant . from the U.S. Office of education which provided che 
initial funds to establish the Social Sturlies Development Center ' 
(Mehlinger 1930) . The project was for the c'evelopment ,of 9th- and 
12th-grade materials dealing with American poJ Ltics. These were later 
collapsed into one secondary school textbook, published in 1972 as 
American Political Behavior , which exemplified much that characterized ' 
the "new social studies" (Mehlinger and Patrick 1972, p. 6). Prior to' 
its publication, Magruder's American Government , .^ith i^s heavy focus on 
governmental institutions, had commanded more than SU percent of the 




American goyernmetit textbook market for several decades. During the 
1970s Magruder's market position waS substantially .eroded, in part 
becai?.?-^ of the impact af American Political Behavior . Furthermore, new 
texts copyrighted subsequent to 1972 have contained more material on 
political behavior than those previously published. It is not clear 
whether the Mehlinger /Patrick materials caused this shift in content or 
whether they were merely -the first. 

The authors intended to develop materials that deviated sharply 
from those . currei^tly available, which were heavily descriptive and 
institutional. Contemporary research on American politics .was very 
behavioral and positivist in orientation. Drawing upon this behavioral 
research helped Mehlinger and Patrick to achieve a second goal: to per- 
sonalize knowledge, about American government and politics for students. 

Mehliriger and Patrick were clear about their assumptions as they 
approachedj social-scientific information and knowledge, and were' thought 
ful and con:-;istent in developing their materials. Their goals, in 'Num- 
mary, were (1) to personalize social-scientific information and knowl- 
edge, (2) to focus on behavior as an alternative to institutional 
description, and. (3) to avoid appraising value judgments and political 
theory. Consider the following: — 

. . . professionals and businessmen, upper-income people, and 
collage-educated people are more likely to prefer Republicans 
than are manual workers, lower-inc^o^ire peopl.e, and high school 
graduates.. . . . Before looking at further information about 
political garty preference, it is useful to emphasize th^ 
limitations of suci: information as provided. . . [in the 
accompanying tables]- Conclusions about the relationships 
between social groups and political partly preference describe 
what people tend to do. . . . Another limitation of conclu- 
sions about social groups. and political party preference is 
that : '.ey describe tendencies of the past . *" . they do not 
predict the future with complete^ accuracy. ... A third 
limitation of conclusions showing the relationship pf social 
groups and pplitical attitudes and behavior is that they dis-^ 
regard the perlsonali'ty factor (Mehlinger and Patrick 1972, 
pp. 225-26). : , .. 

The empirical regularities reported in this section had^been supported 
by a large number of studies,, and It is significant^. that they are ' 
reported here because they had been passed over in other, more Institu- 
tionally oriented, texts. It is also important to note what is treated 
as problematic and what is considered nonproblematic. The problematics 



in the accompanying explanation deal with political party platforms 
(pp. 226-227)', the relationship of political party identification to 
voting (pp. 228-230), and the influence of one's individual situation on 
voting (pp. 231-32). It is striking that social class, ideolqgy, the 
relationship between political party ideology and ideologies associated 
with other social institutions, "and how these factors are related to 
power relations in society, with its characteristic distribution of 
social values, are considered nonproblematic. 

to avoid efforts to interpret and critically appraise interpreta- 
tions is to objectify social phenomena. *Xhe 'effect is to validate the 
phenomena as they appear, to accept them as given. * The outcome is that 
students' only learn about political regularities and tendencies. Ameri- 
can Political Behavior is among many curriculum materials in the United 
States which objectify social and political phenomena. To objectify 
means ■ . ^ • •* 

a substantive ojrientation that believes that in* the final 
analysis there is a realm of basic, uninterpreted, hard facts 
that serves as the foundation fgr all empirical knowledge. 
The appeal of these "facts" presumably legitimizes empirical 
claims about the world. . . . "Objectivism"' in the study of 
social and political life is not an innocent mistaken episte-, 
mo logical doctrine. It has dangerous consequences insofar as 
it tends to distort and reify J'facts" which are historically 
conditioned — "xacts" which reveal only one among the many dif- 
ferent possibilities that hurian action may take (Bernstein 
1976, pp. 111-12) . - 

Much of the content and theory in American social and political 
texts is considered fundamentally nonproblematic. This does noC mean 
that authors cannot be misinformed or that knowledge claims cannot turn 
out to be erroneous, but rather that such statements as "prof essiona] s 
and basin^^ssmen, upper-income people; and_^ college-educated people are 
more likely to prefer Republicans than are manual workers" (Mehlinger 
and Patrick 1972, p. 225) are presented a- given, objective features of 
the world. If social phenomena in textbooks are objectified, the .pri- 
*mary • problem facing students ?'s that of adjusting to those pheaoinena. 
Fcr this reason it is not surprlsi-^ that emphasis on decision r-.;>ing 
has been a major theme in contemporary 'socl,-.1 studi^'-S thought (Engle 
1960, Engle and Longstreet 1972, Remy 1980).^ 

The thrust of th - latter argument is that an individual can 
influence his or her future by calculating expected utilities in a deci- 



sxon situation. Of course, it makes sense to enable students to 
thoughtfully consider probleias they face, their available alternatives, 
their values, and expected outcomes. But a view of social knowledge 
which couches social action in terms of adjustment to a given social *^ 
world presents a distorted picture of social phenomena and knowl.edge of 
society and is politically conservative. The message students receive 
is not that institutions are wrong but that individuals are wrong if 
they do not conform to. institutions. Emphasis on decision making gives 
an ^vantage to. those who are already posritioned to smoothly enter those 
social and political institutions and contributes to unreflective social 
reproduction. ^ 

Legacy of Positivism in the Social Studies 

Certain intellectual traditions— j^or example, the remnants of posi- 
tivism embodied in the social sciences as practiced in the United 
States — encourage the objectif ication of an external social world, where 
knowledge is instrumental and utilitarian. Ilany contemporary social and 
political texts implicitly rely, on the correspondence theory of truth. 
But the correspondence theory of truth, in which the truth of statements 
resides in their correspondence with objects, is epistemologically 
flawed (Prior 1967) and encourages objectif ication. The problem with 
this view is that it is ontologically ambiguous. What does it mean to 
compare statements with objects? Formal logic enables us to compare 
statements with statements, but elaborate methodologies and statistical 
analyses are required by which only inferences are made about things. 
When those inferences are reified and the qualifications and teatative- 
ness explicit in research methodology and statistical analyses are for- 
gotten, ignored, misunderstood, or never made explicit, then objectifi- 
catioa and the distortion and biases that go with it can occur. 

One source of distortion and bias in knowledge claims from social 
research originates in social institutions themselves. Social institu- 
tions afe patterned and repeated modes of behavior whose organizational 
structures <^xpress socially preferr^id ways of doing -things.. Wolin cap- 
tures this as -follows: - . . 

A politically organized society contains definite institu- 
tional arrangernents, certain widely shared understandings 
regarding the location and use of political power, certain 



expectations about the location^-and use of political power, 
certain expectations about the claims^, that orgfinized society- 
can rightfully make upon its members. . . . Tixic ensemble of 
practices and beliefs may be said to form a paradigm in the 
sense that the society tries to carry on its political life 
in accordance with them (Wolin 1968, p. 149). 

It follows that accurate descriptions and "true" explanations of social 
institutions also contain these moral paradigms. If the descriptions 
and -explanations are not reflected upc .. they give the Impression -that 
social institutions are fixed and given and are not the result of his- 
torical and cultural conditioning, even though the institutions could 
have developed differently. The descriptions and explanations implicitly 
contain the commitments, values, and obligations of the social institu-- 
' tions themselves. 

The effect' of .objectifying social knowledge is to support impli- 
citly the dominant ideologies of society without reflecting on issues of 
Value and commitment. Social studies as citizenship transmission expli- 
citly intends to transmit simultaneously information about and a commit- 
ment to social institutions; but in an unreflective manner; social 
reproduction is the goal. Social and political education taught as the ' 
social sciences, on the other hand, often objectifies the social phenom- 
ena focused upon. Reflective inquiry is a- step in the direction of^ 
looking at social values, but such reflectioT\ is often conceptualized 
incrementally — excluding fundamental criticism — in the context pt deci- 
sion making and value analysis and clarification. When one reflects. on 
social and political decisions while treating the institutions^ithin 
which the decisions are made as nonproblematic, the social values of the 
institutions permeate the reflections. Radical reflection in terms of 
knowledge and ideological claims is necessary if -social and political 
education is to be true to the nature of social phenomena and the auton- 
omy of students. Information necessary for radical reflection is not 
present, for the most , part, in social and political .texts in -the United 
States. ^ 

Some Requirements for" Change 

How would texts an^ social studies instruction be different if the 
problems of objectif ■l::ation and reification are ■ to be avoided? It 



should ])e noted that the following suggestions apply to collegiate as 
well as precollegiate instruction. 

The first suggestion concerns the content of courses and texts. 
Students, must ' learri that obj ectification and reification are distortions 
of social phenomena. Two points need to be made here. One deals with 
the nature of social phenomena — with social action and institutions — the 
other with statements about social actions and institutions. Social 
actidhs and . institutions can be treated as given, naturally occurring 
events or they can be viewed as phencmena that are, to quote Bernstein 
(1976, p. 112), "historically conditioned — 'facts' which reveal only one 
among. the many different possibilities that human action may take." The 
point is that many social institutions and actions combine a valuative 
with an empirical commitment. If institutions and actions are treated 
as simply things in the world, as "givens" to be studied, then the valu- 
ative ccinponents of social institutions will be treated as objects; 
reflection on institutional commitments will not occur. Tlierefore, stu- 
dents must learn that social institutions exist by choice; they are the 
intentional or unintentional products of human behavior, products of 
history and culture^ To study social institutions without reflecting on 
them as historical 'and cultural products ' without considering their 
inherent valuative obligations and coramiLiaeats is 'to distort them. 

Concerning statemetits about social phenomena: if the phenomena 
described or explained have normative components, then accurate, and 
valid statements ' about these phenomena will contain those norms anf^ 
values. But a social institution may be viewed dlf f erently\^y different * 
individuals and groups associated with it. Tl^erefore, stat^ents about 
institutions must be interpreted. .Interpretation of social descriptl-ons 
and explanations is necessary. But in'terpretations may be distorted ^ or 
they may represent the interests of only one group of people. To guard 
against this possibility, a critical perspective is needed whereby the 
Layers of value and cotrimitment are disclosed and peeled back. Such a 
perspective will make ^it more difficult ^for social institutions which 
disproportionately benefit pne^ group or class to be justified in genera'l^ 
terms. Criticism becomes a mfeans to deal with false or distorted ''con- 
sciousness (Habermas 1970) . Textbopks could cpntain material that 



encourages students to chink in terms of the construction of social 
institutions and of the need for- interpretation and criticism. 

The second suggestion concerns the conduct of 'classes. Beyond, 
textbooks^ classrooms should be organised so that interpretatii;r. and 
criticism are fostered. 'One generalized model can be found in ttie work 
of Jurgen Habermas (1970) on communicative competence. Cherryholmes 
(1980b, p. 22) has suggested a set of necessary conditions for classroom 
discourse based on Habermas. These conditions are briefly summarized 
here: 

1. The teacher must be committed to symmetrical, nondominated 
classroom discourse, the sole purpose of which is to pursue the better 
argument. * 

2. The teacher must communicate to students the norms of discourse 
(see Habermas 1970 and Cnerryholmes 1980a), including the right" of all ' 
participants to initiate comments, to question assertions and interpre- 
tations, and to challenge theoretical and ethic-il frameworks. 

3. The teacher must enforce the norms of discourse and encourage 
students to identify ''deviations from them. - 

4. A basic foundation of information and knowledp:e must precede 
discourse, and this as well as alternative interpretations of events and 
institutions can be provided in part by text material. 

5. Students must acquire the skills needed to develop and evaluate 
arguments. Interpretation and criticism are pursued as positions are 
stated and developed^ in arguments-. If students cannqt make or recognize 
valid arguments^, they will not be able to critique interpretations 
offered in textbooks or in classroom interactions. 

This is an incomplete list of some necessary conditions for inter- 
pretation and criticism which are de^signed to avoid objectif icatlon and 
reification of events and institutions. 

The Prospects for Change 

What is the prospect for change in. curriculum m^aterials? Major 
changes in the immediate future in U.S. social studies education do not 
seem likely. To begin with, publishers have little or no incentives to 
produce critically oriented materials. In order to publish a text aimed 
at the national. market, a capital investment of approximately $400,000 . 



is required for a typical secondary school text and $2,400,000 for a K-6 
eleaentary social studies series. Given the large size of these invest- 
ments, publishers are naturally cautious in approaching the market. A 
key consideration is that the materials must, appeal to teachers and 
local curr^iculum specialists,. Both preservice and inservice teacher 
education, then, are crucial in creating the desiand for certain kinds of 

, texts. -• • 

Treatment of theories of knowledge, the nature of social phenomena, 
and the role of criticism and discourse is iioticeably absent in most 
social studies methods books In the United States, although the Hunt and 
Metcalf text (1968) is a limited and important, exception. Often, social 

-Studies methods texts reduce teaching to technique: hov to write objec- 
tives, run arid analy'ze a simulation, ask questions, clarify values, pre- 
pare a short lecture, and so on. To tlje extent that teaching is , reduced 
to tech. J 'ae, the subtlety, comple:fity, valuational/f actual "component , 
and malleability of social phenomena become submerged and losu from 
sight,. 

The ob.lous vested interests of teachers are in classroom manage- 
ment-, keeping students interested, assigning grades, avoiding contro- 
versy that extends beyond the school itself, and meeting admii'ixjtrative 
directives. Not only do authors of social j=?tudies methods books attend 
to these needs, but Social Education , the major publication of the pri- 
mary "professional" association in the field., the National Council for 
the Social Studies, avoids .the social criticism which is necessary to 
understand knowledge claims' in the social studies. Because of its focus 
on management and technique and its avoidance of research and critique, 
the NCSS resembles *1 trade union that is concerned with- the immediate, 
practical {interests of its members. A positivist fallacy, as it 57ere," 
is committed in NCSS publications and presentations because knowledge 
claims are], created ^'^ - ^nproblematic. The problematic^ the ques'tion • 
of how to efficaciously present information and ' knowledge selected by 
the • scholar;' Social and political education in the United States seems 
to do some things quite well — for example, contributing to social repro- 
duction rooted in 19th-century ideology and policy. Other efforts, such 
as promoting 'social criticism and discourse, . re:»9ip» at present, at the 
margins of educational activity. - • \. - ^ 
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5. REC^ PSYmJLOGICAL i^EASCH RELATIS& m CHILDREN'S SOCIAL 
COGNinOl? AND US IMPLICATiaNS FOR SOCIAL AfT POLITICAL EDUCATION 

By Jud±rh Toraey-Purta 

^I5e ai?^«-2tive '"social" has beeax used as i nodff ier of a variety nf 
ternn^. Sacijal psychology has been a uidj ui ' bi^stdn: of the field, for-mstry 
years . Jiaar papers presented sr -tinFe Goildfoxc zoicference discuss social 
ed nr . rt? in? — esiacaticsn dealing wlrrr ssarriery, pT-?sui«ably cast in the con- 
text cr - ^i^r * t n i TiTTn^ and/or inyw i lAi Lng it. Thi -^mer concentrates upon 
soc±aiL r-: r^^-tzrion — a- freld of s;::.Tri.v [»» nn^ ".t -iazithin developmen:al 
psTcholv^ ^-narh rS3cpericac«z very rarrd g^-owth in the last ^sa- 

yss" ^t ■■w Id b2> -%nnssible 'te r ev l ey all this research in the 
sp-5af -.UawscL^ -our a selection ss^l g^^-rpp ax I^-met the flavor. In 
ca^ she xi g-fci^ H-r i;h aill :be exaB±3ed tc shrwr riis -ssiation to topics anc 
object x/v^ ^ social .:£2!d pol±rz=al etrrrcarttcr. Tfe nature of relation— 
sh±^ CTTl^lai ro qg^.'.i;ill be notred :in cases where studies 

have to enisice a H=xal/ccCTi-: . . artrribute, that process 

will rr<= -± -ribed. . 

Sgrial Conveonoxg ^grirr^he Developnient cf Morality 

^ ^t2E: late 1960s and early 1970s the psychological theory and 
rese^.i=r ^asrtrh was of greatasx interest to soc±aL studies educators 
relate zrc Cae work of Pxager and the moral deszalopment theory of Kohl- 
berg, C::S»>ijgh there have bess tnany useful ideas derived from these 
framewz=3as„ rhere have also 'bsssL serious misconceptions. First, there 
has- beesr a tendency "to 5n"ris; nn biological maturation and to stress the 
age boianErifiS- which ha« btaci sug^sted as delimiting stages. This 
misses tae: ^esBsence of the fea«Liapmental process as both Plage t and Kohl- 
berg -d prrnptf it — the interacrim between the child and the environnfent. 
Because it combination cc aanioglcal maturation and interaction with 
the ph yvH environment CSnrsacample, trying out mental schema and 
trans fai ■; \ \\^ those whiclf\acau iirad equate) , development through cognitive 
stages i^ld during chTTrTTiyHiJ . Unlike simple motoric achievements 
(such ~.s^3^==3hy^ s turning ibwh^' 1 ,. which are likely to be determined pri- 
marily z?r ^3^siological marnrstlon and can therefore be expected to 
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^ occur for: noraasl bcbifis «±thin a slativelv small age range, cogniiive 

devdoDpmeit (to«ids on rrrr.? inss^sCsLay of maturation and experience — an 

in»rplay be f i tuu c tie inremal atat -the external . 

ihe sage '^tmindx^es placed on: sCTges ind±cate the sequence of devel- 

opnKP^t and tte ap^nEznatjs ages ^msst certainr abilities may be present. 

It rha recogttition of tbe conslarxly shif t:ing balance betw€,en assimi- 
ujbiM infoQxaatlon ZD aid stmi' mes and accommodating structures to 
besser^ TTTi lize xies9 ssEper5atce that^rasst identifies ^ developmental posi- 

t irrm ., Thpr e has m ttnfortmra& tendency: in snrae of the attempts to 

ns^ -TTprrrrw jewtloanetital L'tHMvy co see it ±n a very rigid way — as 
pre5ii.ii3ur=ag, :XBie aiR^lication of cEEraini other meg^rads derived from learn- 
ing, thssry '(ad"*^- -"-acy or modeling; -or as limitirs rlie discussion -of mor a l 
concepts untrJi_ die child's natural maral develrosEnt has progressed to a 
certain lerffH, ^ !Leceatly» ^en rsr2«rting on zte success of varicsss 
moral ecasxcasrtes parograa©. Xofaibeqj Siimself ^:Sisafife against such rigid 
^ p 1 i car33S5:: 

I nosT -ipcr.f^^ tfaat thw cancepcs -^aiding iiiir ■ . education must 
be paEsL^y ^incfiocxciiJative . " '!2t£3' is txEE±rr rscessity in a 
world in TOicb cSaiLdren en^ge in stealrz^. rnearing,* and 
aggression tod: 2ca ^afc±rn one canmt wait nr—-' cirlLdren reach 
the r . 5f stage ia orcer ro :i3«3l directly wtrh rheir moral 
'behadcr ^^Sbhlbtirs^ 19 7S, p. 



It is alsr3? a2Xo^l«m>?itSL that 'Ae cognitive devel:jpmental posi tic- 
has becoae sg ccloselr identified moral development. For social and 
political p.-^fOT^ , ^.\ere are ol ">rr important elemerrrs of the develop- 
nental. and educjrttve processes which do aot fall neatly into trie 
"moral" cate^ar-/ . • 

Turiel 'j}573> srga^s trtat tiie ^snder std^ ding of social cognitior in 
children has beer: '±eld back bv the failure to distin^oish between trrree 
domains of social ^5::«i;rz:?»ssce — ^tire moral, the personal, and the social- 
conventional. lurieL poinrrs out that previous work tias tended to con- 
fuse the moral sac Er» soc:±aj.-cnnventional domains: 

. . . social cnaisEJtions are behavioral uniformities that 
coordinate Xha ^zrlons of individuals participating in a 
social systbea. setch, conventions .constitute shared knowl-' 
edge of unff oT=r±ri:a& in social interactions . Examples of 
social connentJOTMLl acts include uniformities in modes of 
dress, usages :..Br..;s of address and modes of greeting; 
Social comrentirmal arts are -somewhat arbitrary in that they 
do not have an incmisically prescriptive basis. . . . The 
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individual's concepts of social convention are, therefore, 
. closely related to his or her concepts of social organization 
(Turiel 1978, p. 51). 

Turiel believes that some of the research which has purported to deal 
with moral development has really been concerned with social convantions- 
■for example, studies of children's willingness to disobey rules regarding 
. "forbidden" toys and children's responses to concepts of rules in marbles 
(on which much of Piaget's work on morality was based). 

Turiel reserves the term "moral" to apply to a much more limited 
set of issues: the value of life, physical and psychological harm to 
others, violations of rights, and deprivations of something' to -which the 
person is entitled. The consideration of what is moral in areas such as 
-These, according to Turiel, has its source not in arbitrary conventions* 
related to social institutions but rather in considerations related to 
underlying concepts of justice. 

Nucci and Turiel conducted an observational study of preschool 
children in ten schools and then interviewed the children about observed 
events soon after (Nuccl and Turiel 1978). It was possible tc distin- 
guish between children's responses to acts which violated social conven- 
tions (for example, standing rather than sitting while eating, or spill- 
ing sand out of the sandbox) and acts which x^ere moral transgressions 
(for example, a person intentionally hitting another). Eighrty-three 
percent of jthe events were classified into the same category by adult 
observers and children who were interviewed. Children responded that 
moral transgressions were wrong regardless of whether there was a rule 
prohibit iag the behavior. 

In another study, more than SO percent of children ages 6 through 
17 said that it would be all right if everyone in another country 
decided to change a social convention — for example, to play a game by 
different rules. In contrast, in response to a question as to whether 
it would be all right to steal in a country where there was no rule 
against stealing, the distribution was nearly reversed, with no more 
than 30 percent at any age level answering yes. 

Turiel also criticizes Piaget's and Kohlberg's moral development 
theories because they state that the acquisition of higher levels of 
morality occurs when principles of justice displace conventional judg- 
ments. In Turiel's view, convention is not a lower form of morality but 



a separate set of constructs which individuals use in ri^ai-fTw «iru :ti .ir 
social environmentis . 

Turiel also reports the results of a cross-sectxanal stusF" ^iKl'*^ 
attempted to delineate a series of stages describ±ng indivicsai^s' 
responses txr social conventioi^ as a domain clearly sexsaEHts fr^m mortal— 
ity. At earfLy levels, observad uniformities restrict rnHdrer* con- 
cepts of social organization. At later ages a concreS: and, Jisat^- ^ 
inore abstracr conception of sncial organization is fotrrd - ^f- ' ly. 
social conventions are viewed as functioning "to coordinsre socie zntsr— 
actions. 

Although: no studies have attempted to raise the level at -*«nic^' 
children view social conventions, Turiel suggests tiiat Trrrr-Hrf|j||^'ng 
progress through these stages as part of a dialectic process 1^ whiiA 
one level represents the affirmation of a principle and the iie^ «pn5^ 
sents its negation. Individuals use several methods for gatteriog isatorz- 
mation about their social environment- They symbolically rake th^*: taer^ 
spective of others and engage in observation, communication, ^snd \jsiit^ 
tion. It is probable that further work^ will extend and test t' ie2S 
about the developmental process. 

An attempt to 'apply the distinction, between the moral e 
social-conventional' has been made by Torney and Brice (1979) . -t -^-^ 

children ages 9 ^through 13 were asked questions taken directly fr - jm cts 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, phrased so as to invest -^>ir> 
whether they viewed the rights enumerated therein as matters of alit./ 
or or social convention. For example, the young people were ed, 
"Suppose that in another country it was decided that it was al rz- ht to 
put someone in prison for several years without go.in^ to courr — having'' 
a trial. In that country they had no laws saying tbst people^^:, ^ have 
a trial berore being put in jail. Would that be right?" knorz,^ ques- 
tion asked, "What if someone in another country wa^ arrested ^xirxthe 
police thought that he was guilty', but the person ^uldn't srnrr: it. 
Would it be right if there was a law that said thar the police occuld 
beat the person to get him to admit to ,the crime or- to get eviderrca?" 
In response to these questions (and others like them dealing with -ti^asic 
human rights, such as the right not to be held in slss-ery) more t^ar 90 
percent of the chil^dren said that no law enacted hj a country could 
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3s:r±Dns which vioi^ed righ^ts in -zhls way. In other words, 
esuzattet s of moraliry, not of '^1 convent±an. 
7- .xz±cal iT stitutions-diave eLemenrs xir aoth the social-conw^entional 
-mt -afee veal. It may be useful to disrtrssash betwea moral aspects of 
rzrr'ag fo^p (obeying laws r^arding assaxLx: and r^^^ for example) and 
^ ^ citizenship wfaicr are closezrrro sptrLa? c^ttsjentions (obeying 
the use of narks) • The 'larwuMi wll . probably be seen br 
sr^lHH^ n as universal in ciaaracter; tranc^esslc asr would be wr: ag 
•^e";:ner not laws existed- Basic human ^=:isf ined in inter- 

■tat—rnaagi,' 1 l y^i r uments seem to-fdt into this :asM^rry... Civil and* political 
r i g= -r s 7±ewed in reference ro the national ^?pr^nmsirt) may fall into 
eitasr iiaaralxty or social consrent.ion (or^ i^fe&^n). 



Perspective Takjng; / . 

T^concepc of egocentrism — the child '^.^ inability to view a silua-- 
^r±on ^.-m a point of view other than his or ::^r own — was central to nuch 
of Pia«c£t's early work on communication. Ir has also been of consider^ 
able importance in the social cognition area. Piag^t's eaJly investiga- 
tions concentrated on children's abxlity zd view a perceptual display as 
it WD^iiL appeair to someone standing in arposition different from their 
own. Jtere-recent research has concentra-tiad on the child's ability to 
take a Tsanego centric point of view reganrdiiig a cognitive or social situ- 
ation. 

Flavell, who did the first major woxk in this area, stated that ' 
when a child fails to take the perspecti^ of another individ'ic.l, there 
'are four possible reasons for the failure: the child may be (1) unaware 
of the existence of a different perspective, (2) unaware that the situa- 
tion requires that a different perspective b»£ taken, (3) unable .to main- 
tain an adequate representation of the other^ perspective while inhibit- 
ing ills or her own, and (4) unable to respond appropriately, even though 
understanding the other's perspective, to ma<£=y behaviar (Flavell et al. 
1963). • 

Accor'ling to Flavell, the first compoisast, awareness of the exis- 
tence of other perspectives, emerges during early childhood. ^With 
regard to the need for another pers^^ective in a given situation, the 
child may be aware that different people hszE: different perspectives but 
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may nor 3b able tsd identify situarxons which require thst .aayther point 
of v±Bw be takes^ Evidence for s^Sr-related changes in ^fczsr component 
can :5sai: drawn frac iscudles on referential communication; ±ir has been 
shcmi rhat older rmildren are increasingly aware of the «cessity of 
atte3c:ing to the -zaasact eristics of- tiieir listeners wheinz^ammanicating 
(djucEsberg et al^ I?^; Glucksberg et al. 1966). For ^aiaipla, older 
eft V speak a -H-i-reCly to a i»m m^i adult listener Tsor tc ane'who 
been blindfoBaeri* 
In the thircr csja-isjjient of ELawell^s model, it is as^raad that the 
'-rid.- is- able to rnhlter his or her own* perspective. For example, in a 
Sfc : of cartoons develoned by Chandler (1973) the child is asked to 
di cribe the events in- a seven-picture sequence. Three pictures are 
^.^^^ removed, and tssr child is asked ito retell the story from the pir- 
spascrive of someone -''>o arrived late and does not have ^.ccess to certain 
information. It if ecessary for the child to suppress his or her own 
persspective (that :i knowledge of the original story)- in order to 
reasll the story cir rectly from the point of view of the latecomer. A 
recently developed test using puppets, wh^h does not depend on chil- 
dren's verbal abiirr^, shows the exisrence ,of this' component even in 
four- and five-year-old children (Brice an<f Torney— Purta, forthcoming) . 

The fourth corrponent of Flavell's model, application, refers to the 
ability to respond appropriately to the other's perspective in modifying 
one's ownVbehavior. In addition to factors such as verbal ability, 
there may also be situational characteristics which tend to either 
elicit or inhibit production of an appropriate message. . 

Many attempts have been made to chart the -course of development of 
perspective taking'; Nearly all the studies find an increase with age in 
this ability, but there is considerable argument about whether the type 
of perspective taking found in two- or three-year-olds is really the 
same ability defined by Flaveil or Piaget. Th'^re is reasonable agree- 
ment that it* is not until middle childhood, however, that young people 
are able to identify the emotions of people who are markedly dissimilar 
to themselves in important ways cr who are in unfamiliar situation^. It 
is also at this^ age th^t they become able to view a social episode from 
the perspective of each participant • jpf ^re coordinating the different 
viewpoints (Shantz 1976) . 
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In addition to studies tracing th^deffilopmental course, there has 
been some research to determine what -^^-i '"^g of experiesaces enhance 
perspective-taking ability. A, study w±2±^:5cnxr- and five-^i=ear-old normal 
children used three conditions: a^^srons of guided: constructive 

pisy.in small groups on consecutive-days .'for example, building a house 
xxr train, using materials' provided) , tezi sessions of dramsan.c play (for 
example, an imaginary situa:tion set ins restaurant or doctor's office), 
and a control ^ithout groxip activity (Btrss- and Brainerd 1979). Several 
measures of perceptual, affective, and crognirLve perspective taking were 
administered before the play sessions and ^ain afterward. Although 
there were no significant differences .aoosag the three groups on the pre- 
test, there were substantial and significant differences on the posttest 
in the direction of enhanced performance by those who bad participated 
in dramatic or constrn^ctive play when -compared with that of the control- 
group children, who had had no play experience. The authors concluded 
that it is possible to enhance perspectira taking in young children 
through adult-guided play activities even: over a short time period. 

Other research has investigated the possibilities that delay in the 
development of perspective- taking skills is linked to social deviance 
and that such skills can be enhanced by practice - taking roles and 
observing one's own role behavior. Chandler found that- 45 chronically ' 
delinquent boys aged 11-13 were deficient in social/cognitive role tak- , 
ing when compared with nondelinquents. Members of an experimental, group 
spent onfe half-hour a week for ten weeks making videotapes of skits 
involving characters of their own age and observing their own perfor- 
mances in different roles in the skits. The delinquents who partici- 
pated in this, training improved more in their role-taking ability and 
showed less subsequent \ielinquency than a matched group which made 
animated cartoons or films about their neighborhood in which, they 
neither performed different roles nor watched their own behavior. 

Selman has : proposed ^ a series of stages in the development of role- 
taking ability and has applied his findings to both improving educa- 
tional programs and treating^ clinical problems. Selmarr, Jaquette, and 
Lavin (1977) set forth an expanded sequence of stages in four areas of 
perspective taking-: physical/cognitive, self, friendship, and^ peer 
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group. ^SsESSE authors believe that each individual operates at similar 
levels- «zc±:z3gard to self, friends, and peers. 

Le^-sgsnrpke an example related to children's understanding of peer- 
group lorolry. At the first stage, loyalty is seen as a matter of 
physical. iTnity (being with a group because everyone is holding 

hands); st the second ; stage, loyalty is unilateral obedience to a / 
leader; at the third' 'stage, it is an exchange of favors in teamwork; at^ 
the fouxrth ^tage, loyalty is seen as the individual's contribution to An 
ongoing communal whole; at the final stage, it is an agreement to give 
up one's personal goals for tlie sake of group goals (Selman et al. 1977, 
p. 269)- Selman and his associates found that children who experienced 
disorfered relations at home and in school fail to develop as rapidly as 
others^ Through these stages of social reasoning (which are oLosely 
related to perspective taking) . ^ 

Selman also developed and used filmstrip/discussion programs to 
enhance the social . role-takin*^ abilities of children aged 6. to 12 which 
resulted in gains in role- taking ability, especially when teachers con- 
tinued to use similar group-^discussion methods over a long period. 
Selman views such research on organizing and describing behavior as 
useful for the design of intervention to optimize the development of 
role-taking ability. Although most of those who study social cognition 
would agree with this aim, not all agree with Selman that the stages are 
so clearly delimited or that there is such close parallelism between the 
areas. * 

Other authors have attempted to relate perspebtive-taki"ng ab l ' llLy - — 

to other kinds of behavior. Kurdek (1973)' f ound/correlations ranging 

from .00 to .30 between moral judgment measures 4nd perspective taking. 

A parallel set of correlations between perspec-five taking and moral 

behavior (which Kurdek defines as equivalent to altruistic behavior) 

ranged from .00 to .35. Kurdek concluded: 

The venture of searching for the cognitive component of 
various facets of children's moral development, in short, 
remains defensible, and.— perspective-taking ability is the 
fronts running candidate for the position (Kurdek ,1978, p'i 23). 

In summary, perspective taking (especially in cognitive and social. 

contexts) has a close relationship to many of the aims and objectives of 

social education. . Social and political education programs frequently 
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are intended to increase effective communication; the ability to see the 
point of view of the listener is intimately connected with communication 
skills. Courses" iP--intergrQj4£l.and__ J.nterna tional relations stress 
empathy. The global perspective has been widely discussed. The train- 
ing research shows that positive social relations (especially with 
peers) and opportunities for self-observation play an important role in 
fostering perspective taking. With recent advances in measurement, it 
may soon be possible to include measures of perspective taking as cri- 
teria in assessing social studies programs — especially for evaluating 
group discussion and simulation participation, which have been difficult 
to assess in the past. Clearly, there are individual differences in 
perspective-taking ability. In the case of those who are deficient, it 
may be possible to enhance this ability by using educational techniques 
similar to those used by psychologists. 

Children's Views of Social Institutions 

Furth and his associates (Furth et al. 1976; Furth 1980) studied 
,the construction of a mental framework for understanding social institu- 
tions by English 5- to 11-year-olds, using a free-response format 
designed to elicit processes of thought about social and economic insti- 
tutions ratjier than knowledge of facts. -They questioned .5- and 6-year- 
old children about adults performing occupations and found that young 
children saw little conflict between what individuals liked to do and 
their roles; the children focused on external or physical aspects of 
roles (for example, the uniform worn), and they were egotypical in their 
approach. The egotypical response, .which is related to cognitive ego- 
centrism, is a generalization from personal experience to an entire 
institution. For example, a young child assumes . that all teachers or 
bus drivers are like the ones he or she knows. This egotypic reasoning 
gives way to more stereotypic perceptions as the child becomes familiar 
wtih mass-media presentations. At a still later stage, the child dif- 
ferentiates the personalities of individual role occupants from the 
"social roles." . 

^ In the years between 7 and about 11, children begin to check knowl- 
edge of particular individuals against that of a system of relationships. ' 
Children aged 5 or 6 may be characterized as being at a stage at which 
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the social world is undifferentiated, regulated, according to the per- 
soaal wishes of individuals, free of conflict, lacking in historical 
dimensions, and ego typical. Furthermore, government and community have 
little meaning. At 12 fhe distinction between personal and societal 
roles is basic; life is open to both tension and improvement, and 
community/government is at least vaguely understood. Furth (1980) cate- 
gorizes this progression as a "development of equilibration" process, 
for several reasons, including the following: 

— Children's thinking about societal events is different from, not 
simply knowing less of,' adult notions. 

— It is also original and not merely a copy of adult models. 

— Developmental stages can be meaningfully delineated. 
His analysis of interviews needs further explanation before the exact, 
character of the equilibrative process becomes clear. 

Furth 's most interesting arguments concerning process deal with 

actual interviews in which he observed- children becoming convinced over 

the course of the discussion that old modes of thinking are inadequate 

and playfully ■ experimenting with new assumptions: 

Those situations [developmental experiences] indicate spon- 
taneous thinking and especially expanding ^progress in socie- 
tal understanding. The children on their own ask questions 
that reveal an internal conflict. . . ; they express discon- 
tent about their own opinions and correct themselves. .... 
There are some occasions when the process of equilibration is 
particularly active in the children. In response to an 
inter"" al disturbance they .reach out to a new balance. The 
social setting of these occasions is eminently suitable to 
developmental experience. The children aire cooperating in 
conversation with another person who, although an adult, 
takes the children's viewpoints totally seriously in a non- 
corrective and supportive fashion. They are like two peers, 
working together on a common problem (Furth 1930, pp. 91-92). 

Furth and his colleagues realize, however, that the one-to-one 
relationship between' interviewer and child cannot be replicated fre- 
quently in the classroom. Tney stress the. importance of paying special 
attention to the child's* understanding of the social world, not simply 
fostering cognitive/ logical abilities while hoping that the child will 
come to apply them to- personal relations . and- social institutions. They 
state: 

This [understanding of social institutions] is an integral 
part of intellectual development, particularly at an histori- 
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cal time when the fabric o?, social institutions with its 
advanced degree of technology, bureaucraty, and commercialism 
is no longer re^dily_ observable to a normally curious 
child. .... I am not suggesting that the schools should 
"teach" the social insights . . . just as I do not 'hold that 
they should teach Piaget's physical logical tasks. ... 
[There are] consequences which could be realized, however, in 
the setting up of an educational . . . environment that would 
^ititentionally nourish and foster the child's soc^=^l thinking 
as an obligatory component of overall intellectual health 
(Furth et'al. 1976, p. 373). 

The growth of increasingly mature concepts of social and economic 
institutions is closely connec,ted with the aims of social education. 
And. Furth's model is clearly a developmental one. He. stresses as clearly 
as any researcher reviewed here the futility of expecting the transmis- 
sion of factual material to result in stable or mature concepts of /social' 
institutions. The implication of his^ argument for social education 
appears to be that the teacher should structure the available knowledge 
and permit expressions of Opinion, almost as a peer would. Whenever 
possible, the teacher might stimulate the child 's ,own. awareness of the 
inadequacy of immature modes of thinking ' but without making direct 
attempts to influence that thinking. ""^^ 

Although they are more closely connected with the field of politi- 
cal socialization than with social cognition, there are, two studies 
^ which should be mentioned because they, like Furth 's,., have concenifid__ 

themselves with children's views of social institutions. Connell inter- 

*■ 

viewed Australian children and concluded t by comparing their knowledge 

about the physical f world 'with their knowledge about the social world: 

The c^ildreacan exert no influence on politics themselves. 
Now a child"- learns about Che physical.-world in^large measure * 
by. operating on itv by holding, biting, and moving toys, by . 
walking -around a playground, by squashing plasticine, by dis- 
- mantling a car engine. He learns about his intimate social 
/environment also, in large measure, through the reactions of 
others to his own advances and enterprises. But the ^hild' 
cannot do this to his political environment. . .'. -So the • ' 
child's political thought i^ not constrained by political • 
reality, and the persistence of gross misconception ^nd 
implausible myths is made possible (Connell 1971, *p. 22). 

This presentation suggests a process quite similar to that described by 

Furth. * . ' ; ; 

A survey of political socialization and civic education conducted 

by Torney, Oppenheim, and Famsn :(1975) assessed adolescents* and preado- 

• ■ ' a ■ 
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lescents* social conceptions in ten nations, using a more structured 
framework. Examining children's jperceptions of such institutions as the 
police, laws, the office of president or prime minister, labor unions, 
and the democratic system, they noted the existence of five stages which 
are not very different from thpse described by other authors: Stage 
one— "vague and inarticulate notions, with the emergence of one or two 
institutions (usually the. police) in somewhat more concrete form. Stage 
two^ — ^a sheltered view, in which institutions are^seen as promoting har- 
monizing values (creating unda^^tanding , settling disagreements).^ 
Stages three and four — a realistic view, with considerable understanding 
of both cohesive and di^risive/ functions. Stage fiye — skepticism (not 
present in all countries) . 

Moral development, social conventions, perspective taking, and con- 
ceptions of social^ ins titut: ons have now been reviewed, as they have 
been studied in a developmet t-al framework. The studies show tHat,' with 
increasing age, from childhood to adolescence, these social cognitions 
improve in quality. There/ also seems to be some commonality in the 
kinds cf experience toupA to enhance development, including social 
experience with pe&^ and one-to-one relationships with adults. 

/ ^Social Learning Theory 

, So much of the /attention of social studies educators has been^^ 

focused, on the cogni^tive/moral developmental model that the social 

learning theory approaciLJias been given little attention. There are 

cl^r differences between these theoretical positions, but publications, 

such as Social Learning Theory (Bandura 1977) take considerable account 

of cognitive factors. In fact, this book might almost have been^titLed 

"Cognitive Social Learning .Theory."- It' fits quite well, therefore, into' 
» • * J? • ■ - ■ . . - ' . 

this discussion of social cognition. 

• . Sobial learning theory is still not a developmental theory, however. 

It does not describe specific c ■—uctures which change sequentially, nor 

does it descri*be the cumulati'<re environmentaX/or^a^iismic interchange that 

promotes* development in the way that Piaget and Kohlberg do. St^ge 

sequencers are/not part of social learning theory, although- cognitive 

mediators play an important role. n ^ . 
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Bandura identifies four distinct and Important processes governing 
observational learning. Under "attentional processes," he includes 
models-provided for the child which vary according to their distinctive 
characteristics and their complexity. He points to the characteristics 
of the observer but gives little 'attention to age. Social learning 
theory has traditionally maintained that the processes of acquiring 
behavior througjti observational learning are the same for both children 
and adults. ^ 

A second major category of processes governing observational learn- 
. ing deals with retention. Whether an individual retains over time the 
behavior that he or she has observed depends on suctT^facror s as Lh e~sym- 
bolic coding of that behavior, the cognitive organization of the indi- 
vidual, and opportunities for rehearsal of that behavior. The emphasis 
pn^^cognitive and symbolic processes is new within the last five years. 
The theory no longer maintains that the only important characteristic .of 
, the observer- is his or her reinforcement history. 
— — ""-^"^ th^rd 5a.tegoryj_gf_proce:sses gpverning observational learning is 
termed by Bandura "motor reproduction processes." -,Thi's category deals 
with aspects of the process which resuLt in- action, not merely attitude 
or judgment.^ Perhaps these processes best indicate how social ^earning 
theory can fill /the gaps left by cognitive developmental theory. 

The fourth category, ^'motivational processes — and ^its distinction, 
between exter^nal reinforcement, vicarious reinforcement, and self-^ . 
^ reinforcement — is of special interest. Self-reward is the asp.ect of 
motivation which is of the greatesr^m pjoxta nge tLO. educators^. Harter^^ 
(1978), who has investigated the d&relopmental^ouxse^^^sbme concepts 
which are closely related to; sbcial learning theoryf argues^ that during 
childhood two systems are internalized — a self-reward system • and. a 
- ^system^^ f mastery goals. These two" systems together allow children to 
evaluate behavior and to s^lf-reinforce that behavior which lives up to 
their internalized standards. The intrinsically motivated individual in' 
this :formulation ds one who can operate on a relatively * "thin schedule" 
of reinforcement — that is, reinforcement; is necessary only occasionally.^ 
to confirm ^the individual's sense, of competence. There are, of cours^ 
individual differences in the strength of this intrinsic motivation, 
'which Harter describes at some length. 



Notions about Intrinstc motivation, and particularly about how 
intrinsic motivation is affected by processes of motivation and types of 
reinforcement, have great relevance for social education. Teachers will 
not be available to reinforce behavior once children leave their class- 
rooms. Systems of vicarious reinforcement (so important in modeling) 
and self-reinforcement most be relied on to maintain behavior. In 
general, while cognitive developmental theory is precise about develop- 
mental changes and vague about processes of change which are instituted 
from outside the individual, social learning theory is precise about, 
change process and gives little attention to development. 

Altruistic and Prosocial Behavior 



Many experimental studies of altruistic and prosocial behavior have 
used the modeling approach, derived' from social learning theory. The " 
most conmion definition of prosocial .behavior is "actions that are 
intended to aid or, .benefit another "person or group of people without the 
actor's anticipation of external reward" (Mussen and Eisenberg-Berg 
1977,. .p. 3) * It has been difficult in practice to make sure that the ^ 
individual has no anticipation of reward, even when none is promised . 
^Donating funds to charitable causes and helping persons in distress 
(rescuing) .are the measures of prosocial or alxruistic beha'v^ior used 
most frequently in research. Such research is best conducted by asking 
children to help or donate to strangers rather than/f riends^^ since an 
important aim of social education is to help chU^en relate socially - 
.and psychologically to strangers as well as ^^^^equaintances. 

Rice and Grusec (1975) compared the effects on children's behavior 
of a model 'b- verbalizations with the effects of a model's actions. They- 
found that both the verbalization of the intention to give to charity 
and the actual behavior of giving to charity influenced 7- to 11-year-old 
children's subsequent donations (in comparison to the behavior of a con- 
trbl group to which no' model was presented). These effects were main- 
tained oyer periods of up to four months. Rice and Grusec reported, from 
-their -findings in: a -late;r study, . that subjects who were in conflict about 
appropriate behavior were likely -to be influenced by either verbaliza- 
tion pr action; those not in conflict required - exposure to the action 
model in order for the. influence to be' substantial. Providing a model . 
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of the desired beikavior is usually found to be pore effective than 
preaching; although some studies have found that the effects of observ- 
ing an altruistic model are enhanced if the child also receives some 
exhortation about the social norm of sharing or helping (Bryan and Walbek 
1970). 

A study by Sprafkin, Liebert, and Foulos (1975) investigated the 
effects upon children of pfosocial behavior displayed in television pro- 
grams. Those who viewed a Lassie episode in which a prosocial act was 
an integral part of the plot helped more in a subsequent task than did 
subjects exposed to a Lassie program without such an episode or those 
who viewed a neutral film. Leifer, Gordon, and Graves (19.74) concluded 
from a literature review that prosocial TV often had some influence on 
self-control, nurturance, and cooperation, as well as on the behaviors 
specifically modeled. 

All literature reviews (Bryan 1975; Mussen and Eisenberg-Berg 1977; 
Rushton 1976) concluded that older children (11 or 12) are more likely 
to engage in altruistic behavior ■ than are yormger children . (5'^pr 6)\ 
^ Very few studies have been dpne with adolescents, wltio may hi fact be 
less likely than younger children to behave altruistically. • - ., • 

If children are made to feel that they have received an undeserved 
reward in a task, they are more likely to donate, according to a study 
by Long' and Lemer (1974) . Miller and Smith-(1977) investigated "equity 
stress- in 9- and ' 10-year-olds. The students donated more when they • 
felt they had been overpaid than when their reward seemed appropriate or 
too little. The deservlngjiess of the "victim" to whom donations were 
made influenced donation only in the appropriate and under refwarded con- 
ditions- Thus it appears that even young .children have some sensitivity > 
to "equitable and inequitable distribution of resources.: 

.Although the majority of research has been conducted within^, the. 
social learning framework, there have been some studies of altruistic 
behavior using eletaents from the cognitive/developmental poiiat of view. 
A recent study by Barrett and Yarrow (1977) suggested that a certain 
level of awareness of perspectives and of the Implications of others* 
behavior may be a necessary . precondition for prosocial behavior. ^A 
study of .' children aged 5 through 3 at' a sximmer^ camp found that among 
those who' were 'high in social-inferential abilities, the. more assertive 




children were more likely to help. Among those with lower levels of 
perspective- taking, rhere was no relation between assertiveness and pro- 
social behavior, Qcsen and Asher (1977) demonstrated with 9- and 10-year- 
olds that coaching socially solitary children in the skills related to 
perspective taking (such as cooperation and communication) was successful 
in both the long term arid the short term in.- increasing the sociometric 
status of ^isolated children, Staub (197i) trained kindergarten children, 
in a role-playing task, to understand and express the feelings of indi- 
viduals in distress. The next day they were given the opportunity to 
come to the aid of someone in distress. Girls who had been trained in 
role playing responded more frequently than did girls in a^control group, 
and the effects endured over a one-week period. Results were somewhat 
more mixed for boys.^ 

Two^-studies conducted by Sims (cited in Staub 1979) demonstrated 
the ^^j^ole of cognitive factors and group identification in prosocial 
behavior. In the first, study it was found that stressing the common 
racial group of- the subject and the potential recipient produced higher 
donations among 9^- and 10-year-olds , This finding is consonant with 
that of other regearch which sljows that similarity of characteristics in 
general enhances positive behavior. In the second study the use of ques-- 
tions to elicit expression of the consequences of the ^' child behavior' „ 
on other children's feelings resulted in^iiigher levels of donation by 
girls.; • . • — 

Staub- h a s b e en intPx esred-^-in the •rol^'j^Ip.ar in 
StimulaPting prosocial beha:vior. 'FxOT^^^^^view of a ntimber of studies 
done in his laboratory c.TrS ^sewhere, Staub draws the following conclu- 
sions about situations which are likely-' to enhance later prosocial 
behavior: 

— A seise of benefitini^ others. 

--A sense oj responsibility for- others' welfare. 

— A sense of personal effectiveness. ^' ■■ 

■ — Verbal communication (wh±di can" affect the degree to which 
'self-attribution takes pl3ce and can contribute to the 
development of a cognitlvaa: network about the., self, the wel-. 
. fare of others). 

— The opportunity for. role talcing, which m^y enable a child 
to appreciate others* needs and their related feelings. 
(Staub 1979, pp. '215-16) . - 



Rushton (1976) made an interesting distinction within the r^alm of 
prosccial behavior which relates it to the issue of. motivation. He 
argued that there are four possible motivations for altruistic behavior. 
First, there is empathy, which is closely related to emotional or affec- 
tive perspective taking; the child experiences the feelings of someone 
else who needs help and behaves accordingly. A second possibility is 
normative motivation; in most societies a positive value is placed on 
behaving altruistically, and this norm may motivate such behavior. 
Teachers frequently attempt to use this motivation. In the third case, 
reciprocity motivcition, the child may share something with another in 
the hope that the other will reciprocate at some later time. The fourth 
Motive is fairness or justice, the motivation force of "equity distress." 
Prosocial or altruistic behavior is a common thread which ties 
together many of ^e objectives of social education^ The research'^n - 
this area suggests the vital importance .of providing models of behavior,, 
helping children to make verbalizations and positive self-attributions 
regarding behavior, enhancxTig oppdrtunities for experiencing others' 
perspiectives and enjpathy, letting children ^see the-benefits ojE^the pro- 
social action they engage in,* and movitig baypncT^the^mere^'e^^ of 
"•good works. Bo'th peer and.' authority relations ar^ i-^po-rtant, ^and a 
variety -of motivations may be engaged. B,art of ' the power of the research 
in this area ft r * improving' social education comes from the fact that 
these processes are apparently^ effect iye across a relatively broad age 
span, • though little is ^ret > known \ aSaut adqjescents . r-^These methods ^^also 
seem to be more powerful in classrooms, where children can experience 
the reactions of others arid: where various potential reward structures, 

can be combined, than in the psychological laboratory. 

.* *** * ' * - . • 

- Rec ommend a t io ns . . 

On^ the basis .of this review of connections between recent research 
and social education, let me briefly sketch, goals for achievement in the . 
next decade which might be carried forward by collaborative work acrosis 
nations* A number of structures or processes-^f or example, clearing- 
houses, collaborative^ research, conferences, an<f publicationsr-aight be 
involved. 




1. To develop models for evaluating social education programs, 
using measures derived from and validated in research on social 
cognition — particularly areas such as perspective taking and prosocial 
behavior.. 

2. To explore conceptual links between perspective taking, con- 
cepts of social conventions and institutions, moral judgi^aent and 
behavior, self and vicarious reinforcement, and various kinds of pro- 
social and altruistic behavior in order to formulate social education 
objectives more adequately and stimulate further research, 

3^ To encourage the exploration by educators of methods which 
take into account the processes found to enhance social cognition in 
researcii (peer or non judgmental adult relations, fostering of cognitive 
links and self-attribution processes, concern for development of self- 
reinforcing processes, use of adult models of prosocial behavior) iSD 
that both the methods and the understanding of the processes may ias 
enhanced. . , 

4. To explore the differential, suitability of these models of 
social cognition in different national/cultural settings with regard to 

each of the objectives above ^and to the potential, connection of this 

- <? ■ 

kind of research with that which comes from other points of view. 
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6/ SOCIAL EDUCATION AND: SOCIAL CHANGE: 
CONSTRAINTS OF TOE HIDBEN CURRICULA 

By Roger Fielding 

o 

0 

This paper questions the extent to which social education, in this 
case specifically sociology, can provide an "oppositional" curriculum 
which can effectively challenge the legitimacy of the status quo of our 
society and genuinely encourage our students to be critics of their 
society. 

The alternative is that our social education may be perceived as 
• just more "normal schooL," not noticeably more relevant to the world 
r outside the crassroom . than any other aspect of schooling, I address 
•this question via . a consideration of the, nature -of the hidden ctxrricu-" 
lum, and in doing so I iden^ify three "hidden" curricula: the hidden 
curriculum of assessment, the hidden curricxilnm: of schooling,- and the 
hidden currijiuljOT^j?^ classroom- I' consider; the problems 

of e'kch of ^these hidden ;curricula before inspecting some, ways by which 
we. might approach an "oppositional rcurriculum" and thereby' avoid * the 
hidden curricula implications of "normal sdroblirig." 

The Hidden Curriculum of Assessment ■ 



,._ . . :*Meigh:ari Cll9J3)_ sagfgestsd thajt^at^^ 

^ curriculum refers t^orthe vax±ety of unintenteii :consequences of' the ways 
; ' in which teachers, organize l£aming~fof their s^qdents . Haxgreaves - 
.(1978) "suggested -di^ the idea of a bidden curriculum refers to ^he 
notion that teachers" teach, *^and pupils learn, far. mo.re than what appears 
.. \in the of f iclal coixiculum. Traditionally,' suggested Hargreaves., the 
hidden, curriculum has been de,fined as everything taught in schools which 
is not ;part of* the. official curriculum. The 'rich diversity of -the* 
insights theinotion is* able to prpvide stems from the surprisingly 'wide 
variety of such imintcnded consequences to- the organization of learnings 
it might conventionally be understood'. .1 shall begin therefore by 
. . illustrating the more, obvious (and perhaps more easily recognized and / 

accepted) relationship of the hidden currxculum to assessment and exami- 
nations. " - ■ „ • ; " -'^ . \ ' 

ERIC " 



Mardle and Walker (1980) note that there is nothing new about the 
idea that within educational settings there is some form of hidden 
message or curriculum by which one learns what is acceptable behavior 
and what is not, what leads to rewards and what to sanctions. They 
suggest that this idea is well documented from primary schools (Nash 
1973; Barnes et al. 1969) to secondary schools (Hughes et al. 1953; ' 
Miller and Parlett 1976). The connecting thread between these works is 
the notion that what is really learned in institutional education is the 
necessity- for individual or collective identification of "what, is 
wanted" and how to supply it — or not— suggest Mardle and Walker (1980). 

This is the simplest notion of the hidden curriculum, the messages 
associated with the means students find they must use in order to gain 
high grades and^o*ther> academic awards. Snyder (1971) developed this 
notion . of " the hidden curriculum.' He suggested that the formal, or 
"visible,"^ curriculum is "translated" by the students into discrete and 
manageable taslcs to be mastered. The syllabus of. the hidden curriculum 
therefore becomeis the tasks which students need to complete in order to 
get the highest possible . grades with the least possible effort. 

Snyder noted 'that students initially come to grips in practical 
terms with the formal curriculum — their option schemes, the rules with 
regard to essay writing and "h and ing-in" dates, and so. on. - The next 
stage is. to narrow their focus to the .actual tasks which will form the 
basis of assessment — the essays'* tO" be written, the examinations* to be 
taken, ,the "coverage" of the syllabus which* might be needed, ..the books 
or chapters to be read for class, ^, and so oa. It, is at -this stage that 
students initially experience the dissonance between the "formal" cur- 
riciilum and the hidden curriculum, with its "latent, covert tasks 
inferred as the basis for reward in ' that particular setting" (Snyder 
1971).- Students "translate'*^ the understanding of physics, ^Inglish, or 
sociology into mastery of a set of tasks which may have "very little to 
do ^with learning or even with real knowledge." The central task of the 
-.Jiiddea*: curriculum has become the learning of - which, patterns of behavior 
are "tribally or institutionally" sanctioned. ' The . "tribal"' sanctioning 
here ref ers . to the potentially significant role pf student culrurerin 
the articulation, development,, and maintenance of certain aspects of the 
hidden curriculum. In -summary, for Snyder, <f the "hiddeti curriculum" com- 



prises those aspects of the formal curriculum, which are not reflected in 
.^^stated learning objectives and thus cannot be assessed by standardized 
or teacher-made tests. 

A notion of hidden curriculum similar to that of Snyder *s was used 
by Miller and Parlett (1974) in their study of the examination' system. 
An issue raised by Snyder^s study — differential learner recognition of 
■ the hidden curriculum — was addressed by Miller and Parlett. Students 
were found ^to be differentially "deaf" or conscious of examination 
"cues" given by their . teachers. "Cue-conscious" students—or their 
more-active colleagues,, the "cue-seekers" — explicitly "played the exam 
game" or "worked the system." Such notions recog-nize the existence of a 
hidden curriculum and suggest that some students are more aware of it 
thaiv'others — some "work the system," other just work hard. 

^ - Miller. and Parlett also suggested that different types of students, 
while shariiag the same visible or formal curriculum, respond to varying ., 
hidden curricula. Moreover, - they went on to suggest tha^ these differ- 
' eiit Hidden 'curricula couid be associated with disparate amounts of suc- 
cess in examinations. .. ^ 

• With reference to differential learner - recognition of^ the hidden - 
curriculxim, Hargreaves (1978) suggests that' because many- pupils do not 
protest " Qvertly and explicitly against the hidden curriculum, the , 
mess^es o'f the hidden curriculum • are successfully communicated. The 
hidden curriculum, suggests Hargreaves, will be successfully communis - 
cated only as long as it reinaihs hidden. This notion of the hidden cur-.' 
ricuium, then," essentially reinforces the idea of a relationship between* 
. assessment procedures and examinations and pupils* strategies^ for coping, 
with these "constraints. . \. 

- Hargreaves ^recognizes- Holt -(1974) "as being among the first to 
detect the pervasive power of the hidden curriculum- Holt argued that 
the hidden curriculurr rested on fear-rf ear of failure, ..embarrassment, 
loss of*' status, disapproval, and punishment. For Holt, the hidden c^^r- * 
ricuium was "antieducational,." essentially destructive of the official • 
curriculum and productive of "bad pupils. The hidden curriculum was 
antieducational inasmuch as it undermined the objectives of the official 
curriculum by- leading pupils to concentrate on acquiring^-'survival skills 
related , "to pleasing the' teacher and . satisfying his demands. In this 
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sense. Holt's hidden curriculum is similar to that of Snyder's (1971)-; 
it is one of fear of failure, because pupils' motivations for pleasing 
the teacher are based on fear, • Pupils, reports Holt, were "afraid of 
failing, ^fraid of being kept back, afraid of being called stupid, 
afraid of feeling themselves stupid/' Holt saw these fears as almost 
wholly bad and as, destructive of pupils' intelligence and capacity. 

The Hidden Curriculum' of Schooling 

If the notiorf of hidden curriculum is restricted solely to its 
relationship to assessment aad ^examination (important though that rela- 
.tionship may be), it loses much of its potency for a more radical analy- 
sis of education. The hidden curriculum, in a wider sense, is not 
limited to conveying messages about what is, or what is not, examinable; 
,it clearly: carries many other messages as well. Indeed, .the powerful 
criticisms of "schooling" and the ideas of the- "deschoolers" are. based 
on the idea of the hidden curriculum of contemporary schools While the 
"official" curriculum is "education," the wider consequence of the hidden 
curriculum ^ is ■ "schooling" and all that term has ,come to convey. 
■"Illich claimed that 

"to understand what it means to de-school society ... we 
must focus on the hidden "^curriculum of schooling . . . to 
call attention to the- fact that the ceremonial of ritual of 
schooling itself constitutes ' such a hidden curriculum (Illich 
' 197ir. ' , V " " " " . * "'. ' ■ ' 

At le'^ast one, but -only one,, aspect of Illich 's hidden curriculum is 
similar to Snyder's more ■ conservative conception, and that relates to 
Illich's "myth of measurement of. values." Illich pointed out that' \ 
schools • initiate yoiing people into :.a world where everything can be 
measured."^ People who. have been thus "schooled down to size," Illich 
suggested, will let "unmeasured experience slip out of their hands." ^ 
Illich's suggestion ^here- that cnis particular aspect of the hidden cur- :. 
riculum" will- in -faci. -serve to inf-orm pupils'^ world view—a world ^whefe ■ 
'everything .can* be measured — is clearly an advance^ on Snyder, and it 
furnishes a much more radical insight." In summary, for Illich" the 
hidden curriculum refers essentially to "the structure of schooling as 
opposed to what happens in school." ■ 

. 'In commenting upon an earlier -draift of this -papfer, Irving Morrissett 
(19 SO) pointed put that much of what is included in the hidden curriculum 
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of schooling may well be desired by "the establishment" and is thus not 
wholly "unintended." The essence of this hidden curriculum of school- 
ing, then, may not'^lje that it is "unintended" but that it is not 
explicit. In this connection. Dale (1977) suggested that teachers often 
did not choose whether to perform ^e functions of the hidden curricu- 
lum. They need not consciously acquiesce, since the performance of the 
functions of the hidden curriculum is made an essential, not a voluntary, 
part of teaching by the structural context of their teaching. The 
teacher fulfills these functions, then, because of such structural con- 
straints--as teacher/pupil ratio, the fact that not all students- have 
chosen to be in school, and the size and typ6 of school. Dale suggested 
that such" structural, constraints make it impossible for a teacher to 
avoid participation 'in the hidden curriculum. The combination of "having 
to teach them something" and the particular circumstances, resources, . 
and context in. which that activity must take place -compels teach'ers to 
carry out crucial parts of the hidden curriculum of. schooling. 

Hargreayes (1973) refers to the "grievous error" he made in his 
earlier work on the social relations of a secondary school "ffeargreaves 
1967). He now believes • that in referring to rebellious pupils as the./ 
"delinquescent sub-culture," he' encouraged the. idea that such pupils 
represented a distinct and deviant minority: for Ohom special causal 
explanations and curative- measures should, be "sought. In- the light of 
. the idea of a hidden curriculum, Hargreaves revised his ideas and came 
to interpret the "delinquescent sub-culture"- as a protest againsp* the • 
hidden curriculum on behalf of a- much wider population of working-class 
people. The protest", therefore, of the "delinquescent sub-culture" was^ 
only ,inciden tally against the formal curriculum and mainly against^the 
hidden curriculum. For Hargreaves, Willis 's (1977) - study of ^working- 
class boys represents a similar illustration of the.. pro tests against the 
hidden curriculum of schooling. These boys reacted to the hidden cur- 
riculum of . their schooling, by inverting the mental/manual distinctionv of 
schools, hy which . they were found^j^ wanting, and affirming themselves 
through' masculinity and manual labor. One unintended consequence of 
schooling illustrated by Willis, there.foxe,^ was the strengthening of the 
boys' sexist attitudes. 



Henry (1963) believed that it is through the hidden cuririculum of 
schooling that the.mLst basic and powerful cultural lessons of Western 
society are taught. jThe hidden curriculum, for Henry, produces "good" 
citizens who can fit into the society, having learned all their cultural 
lessons, effectively. ' Henry compared the hidden curriculum to a communi- 
cations system, such as a telephone or radio, with the hidden curriculum 
being the unnoticed "noise" that comes along with the spoken message, 
" — iSie formal curriculum. 

Silberman (1971) suggested that the hidden curriculum consists af a 
.set of rules, routines, and ^procedures designed to mold individual 
behavior to the requirements of institutional living. Apple (1979) also 
suggests that students learn a set of tacit norms*, "-values, and disposi- 
tions simply by virtue of living in and having to cope with the institu- 
tional expectations and routines of school', "day in and day out," for a 
number of^ years. Although the demands of the hidden curriculum may con- 
tradict each other, students .have, in fact, little choice but to find 
ways of conforming to institutional expectations.-' These expectations, 

suggests Silberman J are generally presented as "moral imperatives""' - 

I 

\rather than simply as functional procedures which may be disregarded 
when of no further use.'- / 
Jackson (1971) described a school environment in which "delay,- 
denial and interruption" are inevitable consequences of the problems |of 
institutional living in schools and of the "need to manage the "social 
traffic" of the cLass«>om. Essentially, Jackson made the point thd^t 
much of a "student's time is spent waiting^^^or^inner , for the l;eacher-,— 
for the slower "sl"udents, or for the end of the lesson. Hi suggesjCjedA;;^ 
that learning how ^to^ live in schools involves learning how to give up 
desire^^as^ell as waiting for i^s fulfillment.- Not everyone who wants 
t-<r^speak can be heard, and not allxStudents* questions can be answered 
satisfactorily; nor, observed Jackson^x^can all students* requests be 
granted. "Interruption" is an obvious feat^ore of classroom life, and 
students* attention - during, lessons is constantly interrupted, by the 
teacher or by other students. Jackson went on to explore the strategies 
that students develop .to adapt to such features of school life and the 
way these strategies may complement or contradict the process of learn- 
ing. He summarized thbse issues 'by suggesting that -/there are two cur- 



ricula in every school and every classroom: the official curriculittm, 
which might have at its core the "three Rs," and the "unofficial or per- 
haps even hidden" curriculum. Jackson represented this latter curricu- 
lum by alluding to another set of "Rs" — rules, regulations, and rou- 
tines. He continued with the observation that the reward system of the 
school is actually tied to both curricula — if not more closely related, 
in fact, to mastery of the hidden curriculum: conformity to institu- 
tional expectations can lead to praise, while lack of it can lead to 
trouble. Students are expected to be intellectually curious and aggres- 
sive, yet at the same time passive and conforming (Jackson I97I). 

Pollard (1980) makes the point that teachers sually attempt to set 
up routines, procedures, and standards which are then offered^ as "the 
way to do things." This attempt to impose routines stems from the 
threat^5 to the teacher's interests posed by so large a number of chil- 
dren, and it is the "hidden curriculum" of routine" which the teacher 
uses as a primary means of defense against this pressure of numbers. 
Denscombe (1980) similarly suggests that the hidden curriculum of the 
classroom stems fcrom the isolation and autonomy of the teacher in the 
"closed classroom." 

Some of ,the broader messages of the hidden curriculum were cited by 

/ ■ - ■ ■ • * 

Lister as^tillows: ^ ' . 

^-^Schooling and education are the same thing. 

/ — Education ''ends when schooling ends. 

— Learning is the result of teaching. - 

— Learning is the mastery of the curriculum. The curriculum 
is a cqjmnodity. 

— Knowledge is divided into .package?© (subjects/ topics) . 

K 

— Leami^ is linear — knowledge comes in sequential curricula 
and. graded exercises.^ 

— Speci^ist knovledge, is the kind which is most highly,--^'^ 
esteemed. ^ , 

— Economically esteemed knowledge is th.e^-re'sul t of profes- 
— sionai teaching. . . . (Ll^er^l972r p . 93) - ^ . 

Postman and Weingartner presented a list of messages communicated 

by the structure of the classroom itself — ^messages not listed among the 

official aims of teachers: 

— Passive acceptance is a more desirable response to ideas 
than active criticism. . 



—Discovering knowledge is beyond,' the power of students and 
. is, in any case, none of their business* 

— Recall is the highest, form of intellectual achievement, and 
the collection of unrelated "facts" is the goal of educa- 
'tion. ' ^ . 

—The voice of authority is to be trusted and valued more 
than independent judgment. 

—One's- own ideas and those of one's classmates are inconse- 
quential. • 

—Feelings are irrelevant in education. 

— Thei^e is always a single, unambiguous Right Answer to a- 
question:. . . (Postmari and Weingartner 1969)\ 

Postman a:nd Weingartner went on to posit, albeit lightheartedly, a "vac- 
cination theory of: education," which they suggested was similWly commu- 
nicated by the structure of schooling. This theory suggests that a sub- 
:ject is something you "take," and when you have "taken it," you har^e 
"had it," and if you have "had it,'VVou^are~iimahie and need not "take 
it" again. 

Eggleston .(1977), drawing on Jackson (1968) , . listed seven, goals that 

he considered to be central to the notion of a hidden curriculum: 

I . \ . . 

—Learning to "live in crowds-," involving the postponement or 
even the denial of personal (desires. \ 

— Learning to use or lose timeV tolerating boTedom and pas- 
sivity as. an inevitable component of being in the class- 
room. 



— Learning to accept assessment! by others, not only by 
: teachers hut also by fellow pupji.ls.^ 

— Learning how tp_cpII^ifiLte^ct please both teachers and fellow 
" s'tudents in order to obtairr^heir praise, reward and esteem 
by appropriate behavior. 

— Learning how to live in a hierarchical society and to be 
differentiated in the process, . developing a capacity 

to live - with, and" to tolerate social differentiation is a 
widely evident consequence of the hidden curriculum. 

—Learning ways, with one's fellow students, to control the 
speed and progress ' of what the teacher presents in the 
official cui:riculum. 

— 'Learning shared meanings -with the aid of an established 
shorthand or restricted code of language . . . allowing 
teachers and students to affirm to each other that they 
know and understand the procedures in which they are both 
involved . (Eggleston 1977, pp. 111-12) 



The notion that the hidden curriculum is somehow communicated 
through the "structure" of schooling perhaps needs more attention. 
Postman and Weingartner (1969) suggested that the message is communi- 
cated through "the role of the. teacher, the role of the student, the 
rules of their verbal game, the rights that are assigned-^ the arrange- 
ments made for communication, and 'doings' that are praised or cen- 
sured;" Bowles and Gintis (1976) sugge^ed that the structure of social 
relations in education not only accustoms students to the discipline of 
th^^ofkplace but also develops t?he types of personal demeanor, modes of 
^elf-presentation and self-image, and^or^xal class identifications which 
they saw as crucial 'ingredients of job adequacy. In short and more 
specifically, stated Bowles and Gintis, the social relationships of edu-r 
cation replicate tbe hierarchical division of labor. Alienated labor, 
they suggesj^ed^ is reflected in students' lack of control over their .- 
educationT Bowles and Gintis suggested further that different levels/of 
education feed people into, different levels within the occupational 
structure and, correspondingly, exhibit-, an internal organization which * 
. is similar to that of the hierarchical division of labor. For examplej 
lower levels in education limit and channel the activities of their 
students, while lower levels in the production hierarchy emphasize rule- 
following. Higher levels in education emphasize social relationships 
congruent with the highe^ levels of the production hierarchy — for exam- 
ple, the capacity to work without supervision and the desirability of 
internalizing the norms of the enterprise. Even within a single school, 
suggested Bowles and Gintis, the social relationships of different 
"tracks" tend to conform to different behavioral norms: s-tudents either 
master one type of behavioral regulation and are channeled into the. cor- 
responding level in the hierarchy of production or are allowed to 
progress to the next and higher level. Bowles and Gintis called this 
the ''correspondence principle" and suggested that higher education, no 
less so than schooling, had taken its place in the process by which the 
class structure of advanced capitalism is reproduced (Bowles and Gintis^ 
1976). ^ ^ . . 

The notion of hidden-curriculum, therefore, has several referents. 
In addition to the ptinciple of "selective negligence," a long list of 
messages is conveyed by the structure and the social relations of school- 



ing. Some of these messages are received by all pupils; the impact of 
others, as illustr.ated by Bowles and Gintis,. is dependent upon social 
class. The impact of other aspects of the hidden curriculum not dis- 
cussed here may depend upon gender or ' other characteristics (see, for 
example, liayies 1975; Meighan . and Doherty 1975; Davies and Heighan 
1£75) . Finally, as we have seen, certain common aspects of the hidden 
curriculum may be differentially recognized b^ students, as illustrated 
by the differences between the responses of the "cue-deaf" and those o,f 
the "cue-seekers" 'in studies of higher education (Miller and Parlett 
1976). ^ 



The Hidden Curriculum of the Classroom 

Hargrtaves (1978) contributed to the identification of yet another 
aspect of the hidden curriculum. He referred to the "first curriculum" 
(the formal and official curriculum), the "second curriculum" (which we 
might call the hidden curriculum, however that rotion is iXnderstood) , 
and yet a "third curriculum:^ "."^hich he described c-s the hidden curricu- 
lum of the official curriculutii. In making such a distinction, Hargreaves 
drew attention to a third conceptualization of the hiddeti curriculum — one 

iff 

that can. be differentiated frotr the hidden curriculum of assessment and 
the hidden curriculum of the structure of schooling-. Hargreaves^s "third 
curriculum" is the hidden curriculum, of the official curriculum or the. 
"content" of schooling, which I shall now consider with specific refer- 
ence to the subject of sociology. 

Perhaps an easily recognized illustration of the idea of a hidden 
curriculum specifically related to a sociology classroom is the popular" 
notion that sociology is "subversive" in some way. While it has some- 
times been suggested that sociology is deliberately taught in a way 
which might subvert, a popular suspicion is that however it^, is taught it 
will be subversive. While charges of deliberate subversion may on occa- 
sion contain some elemeiits of truth — in which cases such efforts would 
not qualify as conveying a hidden curriculum — the suspicion that subver- 
sion may be an unintended consequence of sociqlogy teaching makes a goc^d 
starting point for consideration of- the hidden curriculum specific to a 
sociology classro^om. 
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Meighan- noted several reasons why sociology might be' inevitably 
"disturbing": ^ , . . 

— [Sociology] casts doubts upon the notion of individual 
accountability far actions and . suggests an alternative 
insight into the complex, ' collective social nature of human 
actions. 

— Sociologists . . . refuse to take situations at their face 
value and are neither able to accept .official definitions 
of situations uncritically nor those of the participants . . " 

' everyone and everything is open to suspicion. 

— Sociology [intends] to improve on "common sense" [and] this 
threatens the taken-for-g ranted aspects of social behavior 
arid exposes some of the folk interpretations on which 
behavior is based, as false or distorted. 

— The discipline takes on a relative ^ nonethnocentric view- 
point. Comparative studies . . . [thus], expose the 
accepted and familiar ways of behaving to comparisons which 
may be interpreted as unfavorable. This approach allows 
one to be part of one's own culture yet at the same time 
out of it. (Meighan 1973; p. 165) 

However, Meighan noted Berger's (1971) argument that sociology can be 

simultaneously radical and conservative: 

Sociology, [Berger] concludes, is only subversive in a spe- 
cific vay through its . liberating effects on consciousness but 
in this process it also points up the social limits of free- 
dom and the importance of triviality and mere routine as 
*^ necessary . conditions for both individual and collective 
. canity (Meighan 1973, p. 166). 

Townley (1979) made a similar point in reviewing an integrated 
social studies course designed for 10- to 12-year-olds, Man: A Course of 
Study (MACOS), which he described as being the most complex and sophis- 
ticated piece of curriculum development ever undertaken in the social 
studies or humanities;. Townley reported that the, course provoked a 
polar range of responses in those who had used it: 

Criticisms came from both "left" and "right." ^ *In the United 
States there was a furor because it was felt by many to be 
too radical, while in Britain, there was a feeling that it is 
too conservative! . . . There is a view, in Britain, that ^he 
course is writteti within a functionalist perspective; tha.^ 
there is too great an emphasis on order, harmony, cooperation 
and. consensus (Townley 1979, p. 187). 

^ Reeves (1976) also looked at the hidden curriculum of sociology 

teaching. He suggested that, while sociology can be ideological, there 

is a need to distinguish between the. message of the subject and the' 

effect, it might have on a- student. He illustrated his claim that soci- 



ology can be ideological witK ^ number of examples of ways in which the 
ideological potential o£ ^sociology may be realized, both in terms of 
what might be taught jand in' terms of "wh'at-^migh.t^ be omitted. He noted, 
for example^ the seemingly widespread belief among sociologists that 
,university sociology is the "real thing" and that everything else is 
just a watered-down version of it. Reeves suggested that social studies 
in particular is generally seen as "social" only insofar as it is the 
opposite of "unsocial and . that often it serves only as a part of the 
"ideological control of manual workers." Reeves also cited the ideolog- 
ical signif icancte of the distinctions betwee- sociology, economics, 
politics, and anthropology, as these distinctions serve to limit the 
explanatory power of each subject. Gouldner. (1970) made a similar point 
with his observation that sociology is primarily ctDncerned with social 
order and social integration without regard. for the economic aspects of 
social order. 

Apple (1979) points out that social studies in the curriculum often 
encourages tacit acceptance of the idea that society is basically a 
cooperative system — a value orientation which helps determine the ques- 
tions that one asks and the educational experiences one designs for stu- 
dents. The lack of treatment of conflict in most social studies curric- 
ula and classrooms, he suggests, reinforces the hidden curricular mes- 
sages of what he has called the "deep structure" of schooling, Apple 
goes on to describe alternative approaches which may allow that hidden 
curriculum to be, at least partially, counterbalar.ced . Among these he 
includes the comparative study of revolutions — for example, the Ameri- 
can, French, Russian, Portuguese, and Chinese revolutions—which would 
focus upon "the properties of the human condition that cause and are 
ameliorated by interpersonal conflict" (Apple 1979, p.. 92). Another 
suggestion is the study of the uses of conflict in the legal and economic 
rights movements of blacks, women, and workers, to show these activities 
as legitimate models of action. Tlie fact that laws had to be broken and 
were later struck down by the courts is not, suggests Apple, usual 1-y 
focused upon in social studies curricula, c . 

^ \J 



■A Starting Point for an "Oppositional" ^Curriculum 

One of the central, .practical questions prompted by the hidden- 
curriculum approach to sociology teaching has to do with the extent to 
which the subject' of sociology either provides an "oppositional" curric-. 
ulum or simply becomes part of "normal school" for students, not notice- 
ably ^different from other subjects nor more relevant to the wo.rk outside 
the classroom. An "oppositional" curriculum would lead inevitably to 
challenges to taken-fcr-granted,. common-sense assunptions about the rela- 
tionships between teachers and pupils, criteria of high and low ability, 
designations of success and failure, and so on. 

In the case of sociology, Vulliamy (1973) has suggested that 
teachers and taught should "do sociology" together. The sociology cur- 
riculum would attempt to interpret^he sociological assumptions that 
both teachers and students continually make during everyday discussion 
and interaction. Vulliamy suggested that only when we have developed 
such a questioning attitude will students become aware of the possibil- 
ity of actually shaping their world, as opposed to being shaped by it. 
Whitty (1976), however, suggested that such new directions 'in sociology 
have been treated as incremental additions to existing content in soci- 
ology courses — either as new "facts" about everyday life or as new per- 
spectives to be learned about, along with all the others* None of these 
approaches, Whitty argued, has radically challenged the status quo in 
the way Vullfamy proposed, and thus none is likely to lead teachers into 
conflict situations in either school or society. Sociology will be per- 
ceived as just more "normal school" until it acually and effectively 
challenges tlie existing social relations of school knowledge. My ques-^ 
tioning, therefore, of sociology's provision of an "oppositional" cur- 
riculum,' as opposed to its simple integration into ::"normal school," 
seems to address as problematic both the structure of schooling and the 
content of sociology lessons in schools as well as the more pertinent 
features of sociology's hidden curriculum. 

Irving Morrissett has suggested (1980) that such teaching/ learning 
situations present four possible outcomes: 

1. Teachers do^ not intend for their students to' become social 

< ■ 

critics, and Che students do not become social critics. 
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. 2. Teachers do not intend* for their students to become, social 
critics, but the -student ^do become social critics. 

- ' 3. Teachers do^ intend for their students to become social cri- 
tics, but the students do not '^et the itch. 

4. Teachers do^ intend for their students to become social cri- 
tics, and the students do^ become social critics. 

I feel I am essentially dealing here,' in a practical sense, with 
the third situation listed above. I must declare my stance in favor of 
intended outcomes and say that I hope we do intend for our students to 
become social critics. Why, then, do our students not "get the itch" in 
spite of our intentions? The primary reason may .be the persistence ot 
the hidden curriculkr messages of "normal school" with reference to 
assessment, to the broader" structure of schooling, and to tUe specific 
messages which invade even our social and political classrooms. 

Some of the issues raised here were addressed in Britain by the 
Joint Matriculation Board and University *of Birmingham Proj^ect for - 
Advanced Level Syllabuses and Examinations (JPALSE),^ in particular by 
the study group associated with this project which prepared a scheme for 
ait "Integrated Social Science" advance-level course. The proposals of 
this study group went some way toward operationalizing the imperative 
that students and teachers should "do sociology" together, in contrast 
to the advance-level schemes in sociology currently available from most 
British examination boards. The course design, as described by Meighan 
(1976), advocated three linked fe^atures: (I) a student-centered 
approach, (2) the use of practical experiences, and (3) a network 
approach to content. 

Meighan contrasted . these features with current practices in social 
science teaching at A level',^ which he identified as consisting of the 
following characteristics: (I) a teacher-centered approach, (2) reli- 
ance on third- or ^fourth-hand experiences (often codified in textbooks),- 
and (3) a linear, hierarchical, or concentric approach to content 
(Meighan 1976). 

A student-centered approach, Meighan suggested, would involve stu- 
dents* participation in the planning, execution, and assessment of the 
learning experience;, a cooperative teaching method in which students 
learn from each other and from materials structured by the teacher,- with 



the teacher* acting as guide and consultant during the . learning process; 
and a "participative teaching method" based on direct observations, 
"involvement experiences," and simulations (see, for example. Fielding 
and Anderson 1979). Ha explained that the use of practical experiencies, 
or '"learning by .doing," involves the structured use of three kinds of 
educational experience: 

1. First-hand experience . Here the student is conceived as 
"doing" social science. Whenever possible he will be 
involved in the analysis of social groups as a participant 
member* 

2. Second-hand experience . The criterion for secoad-hand 
experience is that the students study data gathered ;by and 
concepts formulated by others. 

3. ' Third -hand experience . The criterion for third-hand 
experience is that students study tlie analysis of data or the 
representation of problems made by commentators (books, 
films, seminars, tutorials, formal lectures, articles)/ 
(Meighan 1976, p. 128) 

Meighan suggested that the "network approach to content" ^tems from 
a need for a less rigid and "absolutist" view of knowledge than that 
represented in existing syllabuses. While an absolutist view of knowl- 
edge effectively ensures a teecher-centered or "instructional" approach 
to teaching and learning, the more-relativist "network" theory of knowl- 
edge allows for more deciision making by stttdents Hnd permits an approach, 
to teaching and learning which utilizes first-hand experience. The 
study group attempted to clarify the main characteristics of a "network 
approach to content" as follows: , 

— The content is seen essentially as a network of interacting, 
overlapping featuresv.^aitid; ^'thusris not a linear, concentric, 
cyclical or hierarchical syllabus. 

— It follows that a course should start anywhere in a network. 

— Each item raises questions about some of the others and any 
of these may be the next item for investigation. 

— Items may also be reinvestigated after a study of related 
topics. 

- — ^Members of a course could individualize their way through 
this network, or be group taught, or a combination of both. 
(Meighan 1976, p. 129) . 

These features of the proposed "Integrated Social Science" A-level 
course would serve to guard against the danger, warned of by Whitty 
(1976), that new directions in sociology might be treated simply as. 



incremental additions to existing content. Certainly such a course 
would serve to challenge'' the existing social relations of school knowl- 
edge in a number of ways: - 

The practical outcome of the student-centered approach advo- 
cated would involve a series of discussions, and negotiations 
with students at . the start .of a course on what to start • • 
learning, how to learn it, how* to organize it, and how learn- 
ing, might be evaluated . The role of the teacher in this 
course would therefore contrast with the traditional role of 
teacher as instructor. - 

The .use of practical experiences , in conjunction with the 
student-centered approach^ also challenges the rigid, abso- 
lutist view of knowledge represented in existing syllabuses, 
which has in the past effectively ensured teacher-centered 
instructional approaches. The network approach which repre- 
sents a more relativist' theory of knowledge allows the flexi- 
bility needed to accommodate the decision-making of students 
.and the increased ^use of first-Tiand experiences. (Meighan 
1976) ^ 

Meighan concluded his report on the ideas of the study group by comment- 
ing that the course became known to the members of the group as a "do- 
it-yourself" enterprise, reflecting some of the ideas of Postman and 
Weingartner (1959) about the need for students to become "meaning 
makers."^ c . 

The Sociology Workshop, experiments at the University of Keele, 
begun in 1973, are one example within British higher education of an 
attempt to introduce radically different forms of teaching and learning. 
The workshop idea emerged from criticisms of a new curriculum introduced 
at Keele in 1969 which consisted of a compulsory "theory and methods" 
element and a choice of "options." The focus of these criticisms was on 
the lecture/ tutorial system of the compulsory element and on the way in 
which this seemed to contradict the aims of the course, which concen- 
trated on ideas and techniques, demonstrated by an analysis of various' 
empirical works, rather than on their empirical content. The workshop 
system which emerged as a result of these criticisms involved* tvo major 
changes: (1) the curriculum was opened up to student choice to the 
extent that students could virtually design their own programs around 
their particular interests and (2) instead of passively receiving lec- 
tures:^ from the teacher, students worked in groups to explore solutions 
to sociological problems which they had played some part in defining. 



of sociology they wanted to study in depth. The only constraint on 
choice was. that students were required to take a balance of workshops 
focused oh such theories as Marxism . or functional ism and workshops 
Jocused on specific topics; for example, deviance .(Simons 1975). • 
These changes in the organization ^of teaching and le^irning' at 
Keele, although apparently lacking any overt reference to the insights 

of the foregoing analyses of education, nonetheless addressed some of 

/ y - ■ . / 

the problanatic issues raised by those analyses; among them, differing/ 

/,/ « • ■ . ' • . / 

.conceptions of knowledge and the relations .between teacher and taught. 

Simons (1975)," for example, claimed that shifting the emphasis^or 

^l^rning onto the group challenged some widely held assumptions about 

•J 

teaching and learning. It questioned not only the authority of '^tcnowl- 
edge" b\it also the procedural authority customarily attributed to the 
tut^r. Simons recorded that several students spoke of deep-seated^^nd 
widely shared assumptions about authority in the teaching/ learning 
process and observed that these "assumptions invariably gave authority to 
the teacher. Both Meighan (1976) and Simons (1975) indicated, therefore, 
some feature of a starting, point for a t,ruly "oppositional" curriculum 
which could avoid all the hidden ciirriculum imp'^lications ^of "normal 
school." 

Conclusions 

The implications of this paper may best be summed up in the' follow- 
ing questions that need to be faced about our own teaching: 

1. What is the place of "relevance" in social and political edu- * 
cation? " ^ ^ 

2. How do ^ identify what is "meaningful" to students? 

3. What kinds of contribution are our students allowed to make to 
tessons? / \ ' 

4. What kinds -of contribution can students make to our^ lessons as 
we presently structure them? .* ^ * ' - 

5. Do we "value the students* own experiences 'of. the social world 

as a learning .resource? . 

* ' . * 

6. What would a "student-eye view" of our . lessors look like? Haw- ^ 
far short of our 'aims would it fall? 




7. Finally, to what extent do the unspoken "hidden" but nonethe- 
less effective messages of our classrooms contradict- the aims we take to 
the classrooms? ^ Is there anything within the" parameters of possible 
change that we can do to ease that contradiction? 
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THE LEARNER IN GERMAN POLITICAL EDUCATION 
By Hahs-Helmuth Knutter and Gabriela Knutter-Schrey 

This essay has two purposes: 

1. It is intended to present research in developmental psychology 
and learning theory, in light of German experience, and to consider to 
what extent research in these two fields plays a role in political educa- 
tion. Data regarding this relationship are taken from research on the 
position of the learner in / political education in West Germany. 

2. It is intended to clarify the role of political education in 
West Germany for thos6. from other nations so that— they, can compare it 
with political education in <their .nations. For this purpose, develop- 
ment of political education after^l945 is reviewed. 

Psychological Postulates for Political Education 

Treatment of the theme "the learner in political education" requires 
an explanation of some of the basic tenets of educational psychology." 
In addition, students of all ages should be observed because^childreit, 
youth, and adults all participate in- political education prograins. ^ 

An effort is made here to present only origina l data ^from West Ger- 
many and 'from the East German Democratic Republic. In^ spite of this 
effort, however, a strong American influence on German educational psy- 
chology -will be evident. And, in the case of the East German examples, 
jsian and West German "as well ias American influence will be in'evi-' 
dence. — Although most of the examples do not deal with political educa- 
tion directly, they, are relevant to ^nd can be applied to political edu- 
cation situations. Research in the German language on the relationship 
between educational psychology 'and political education is, nonexistent , 
although such research is certainly necessary. 

Adult Students 

In East Germany, the name of Hans Lowe is closely connected to sig- 
nificant research on adult educational psychology. Lowe. refuted through 
investigation that the aLextness of adults begins to diminish after the 
age of 35 (Lowe 1977, p. 421). On, the contrary, he. found, adult capa- 
city for learning cannot be reckoned according to the calendar because 
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it depends on a variety of factors, all of which are in need of addi-, 
tional research. Lowe suggested several factors, including socioeconomic 
influences, educational background, professional qualifications, occupa- 
tion, and life style (Lowe 1977, p. 422). He concluded that it is 
entirely possible that learning capability progresses throughout old age 
under the influence of. training, profession, hobbies, and continuing 
education. 

— Helmut Almeroth,- also of East Germany, concluded that adult stu-^ 
dents could perform better when they were already accust^omed to'^arioi, 
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.kinds of motivation (Almerojih 1977, p. 4Z6>^;;rS^5tS^Sed^tSiat^ 



powers of students over a long period Improved wtien no time limits for 
learning were imposed. Another important. factor for political education 
among adults, he found, is that age differences play, no role in ability 
to retain dates and facts. 

Economical "Learning 

For all students, old and young— alike, performanS^e is influenced by 
attitudes toward learning' (Lowe 1976, p. 122). The, following useful 
rules were compiled by Lowe concerning the economy of learning for old ^ 
and young, students: ^^^^^^..^-'-----^^ ^^^^^^.^-.----^"^^ 

1. -An active jp arsul'tf of learTiing^i^--''necessar^^ 

stress ^jJ^^r^^^^^^^gttsr^^OTd^^?^^^^ 

2. Eor^r rajT types^f J Lj&agajrng^^Tvisual and auditory)^, it stands to 
reason that subconsciousQ learning is reinforced wh^n visual learning is 
backed' up by verbal reinforcement. 

- 3. Learning improves when many senses besides rote memory are 
"involved. The effort of learning something by rote is infinitely 
greater^ than the effort required to learn when several or many senses 
are involved. . ' 

.4: ^Iri general, the rule holds that one learns better at night 
immediately before sleeping. It is important that the learner is not 
^exposed to any^addi-ti^onal^'inf^^ before sleeping. — 

5. Different learning processes^-should be integrated according to 
a learning plan which works, toward stated objectives. It is most desir- 
able that the learner not, be exposed to material' besides that which he 
or she is trying to learn. 
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6. ^^arniag results-^ are doubled when essential objectives are 
decided in advance - 

7. ^ I^petition should occur, particularly in written form, over a 
logger^ ime span than is usually allowed. 

8. Time is an .essential ingredient for learning — all interrup- 
tions Tiaye a negative influenpe. 

9. Speed-reading^ techniques can improve learning performance by' 
helping students to identify essential information. (Lowe 1976, pp. 123- 
132) 

Motivation * - * 

The pedagogical coasequences of research 6h~~mativ3.tion in young^and 
adurt^leaftpje-r's were discussed by Lowe in the following mannen; 

At the base of all learning there must be a purpose . This 
"purpose must appear socially and personally relevant to the learner. 
Among yout^i and adults alike, there must exist the feeling that it is 
worthwhile to learn a given subject. Both 'groups will be more highly 
motivated if higher expectations are aroused. • 

2. The level of content must be always suited, to the learner so 
that frustration and discouragement will be avoided. 

3. Particularly in the case' of ' adult learners , it is important 
that recognizable progress be evident so* that feelings of stagnation 
will be checked. - ^^^^ 

4. An unfavorable influence on learning motivation results when 
the learner is forced to^perate under pressure . (Lowe 1976, pp. 166-69) 

Assertions of Educational Psychology Regarding Political Education 

Heinz Winsman^^f East Germany undertook research into how fhe 
experiences, knowledge level, and attitudes of young people were 
influenced by various social and historical circumstances (Winsmann 
1977). The sample" consisted of 260 students in their sixth school year. 
The students belonged to 14 different groups of a political youth organ- 
ization (the Pioneers) . Students were shown illustrations depicting 
historical and \contemporary occurrences. Some of the illustrations 
represented individuals and others, events. Students were then asked 
descril)e the pictures • in writing.. The results of students* initi 
attempts indicated that students were better able to describ 
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tares containing peopled However, attempts to. describe the pictures 
which took place -12 weeks later, in accordance with ' the organizational 
schedule of 'the Pioneer . grpup^ " resulted in students-- being able to 

;* describe both types of pictures" about equally well. In both cases, 
recognition was greater in. the case of contemporary themes. 

Hinsmann came to the following conclusion: "Contemporary subject 
mafter .and human-centered content are easier for students " to learn 
because they are; moxer^ integrated with their undairstanding^, experiences, 
and attitudes^&xan are historical occurrences." 

Werner Correll of t Wes't Germany suggested several principles rele- ^ 
vant -to political education. ' He* ^treated several themes -related ^ to- 
socfal 'development .i^CweerT the ages of 6 and. 12, and concluded that ■ 
social maturation evolves, ^not from within the individual, but from con- 
ditioning which occurs from outside (Cojrrell ' 1971, p. 130)' , C^se- 
^quently, it is* desirable to encourage children^ and youth to participate 
in^^sirf J" ^j>Xer^ gr ou^s^^'^^egative influences on social d'evelopment occur' 

JI^^^?pareji^&s^^d teachers adopt a I'aissez-faire attitude. When this is » 
the case, directionless children disturb others and positive socializa- 
tion becomes impossible. - ■ ^"^ ^ 

Correll suggested a 'teaching method which jEalLs somewhere between 
"integrative" and "authoritative." . In this approach, educational up- 

. bringing is coniposed of two-thirds "integrative s^tyle" and one-third' 
"autharitative styles" • The resulting^mix of teaching styles helps stu- 
dents become Integrated with th'eir environment. As for' social develop- 
ment in lat^r childhood and^-adoiescence, Correll suggested exposing 
students to good literature and conversation and stimulating group 
activittefs ;Ln which, proper social behavior can be tested (Cprr^ll 1971, 

The mere knowledge of democratic institutions, Correll maint/^ined, 

is insufficient to reinforce a democratic form of government (Correll 

ft 

1971, p. 246) . A disposition toward democracy .cannot be encouraged just 
by talk. Correll suggested that the ideal way to encourage democratic 
objectives is to teach appropriate content in a group setting in which 
all members work together:. This teaching\style would have the following 
characteristics: 
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' — Only a small portion x>f the- students ' activities would be observed 
" by the teacher. 

— Students would participate ;in many activities of an elective ■ 
nature^ , [ - 

—Students should be exposed to positive reinforcement- from peers 
as well * as from the* teacher. For example, teachers should accept all 
behaviors beyond the-, earliest elementary grades unless these behaviors 
' are antisocial. " (Correll 1971, p. 242) 

Regarding suitable curriculum for reinforcing democratic values, 
Correll suggested ^^the following learning goals for students: 

— To 'respe'ct -the rights of others and coordinate different needs. 

— To work witK^, others to .develop plans rather than wait for direc- 
tions. 

—To realize that learning is a cooperative rather than a competi- 
tive venture. (Correll 1971V ?• 247) 

Finally, he argued,* it is extremely important that students become 
socially adjusted as well as adjusted to their own self-concepts. 

Application of Learning Theory to Political Education 

The Gap Between Theory and Practice 

It is typically German ta .speak of a gap between theory and prac- 
tice. That theory takes precedence over practice and that practice must 
be justified in light of theory are basic tenets of German intellectual 
tradition. 

Until 1918, politica.1, affairs in Germany were simply delegated to 
those in authority. The .educated classes, freed of the need to partici- 
pate in politics, could, allow themselves the luxury of Utopian philoso- 
phizing because there were no practical limitations on their thinking. 
Hegel and his intellectual followers are representative of those thinkers 
who wer.e not*called upon to put their, ideas into practice. 

' "A completely different relationship between theory and practice has 
evolved in the Anglo-American experience, where a long tradition of indi- 
vidual and cooperative decision making has encouraged a pragmatic Intel- 

">-., 

lectual tradition*. " ' 

Political education in Germany must begin from a different premise 
than is generally the » case in Western democracies: . It must educate 



people to a democracy which is strange to Germaa culture and does not 
really. evolve out of German tradition. The severity of the effects of 
the numerous breaks in tradition was documented not only by the so- 
called student revolt, which pressed for an unrealistic Utopia, but also 
by an international empirical research project that characterized the 
political mcatality of German young people as ignorant, hostile, cyclical 
toward reality, and struggling for an ideal society whic>i is not con- 
gruent with reality* . * 

.Perhaps because of our liking for theory in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the questions of what should be learned, how pupils should 
behave, and how to achieve those goals have been treated in voluminous 
theoretical publications. Empirical research is, in comparison, more 
scarce. As early ^as^ ^1955, Wolfgang Hilligen undertook research on 
political education pro^r^s being offered to school children :^n Hesse. 
Later research was focused on textbooks used by Hessen students during 
the second half of the 1960s. Questionnaires were used to gather data 
about students* political opinions.' The effectiveness of political edu- 
cation in different schools and outside . school was also explored. On 
the whole, theoretical conceptions predominate A in this research, even in 
the work of those authors who attempted to combine theoretical and prac- 
txcal matters. Some authors developed detailed theoretical conceptions 
which have infiltrated into ' textbooks. 

Development of Political Education After 1945 

Political education in Germany is ^ quite ideological. It .is 
believed; that students should be brought up according to democratic 
values but that these values and ideals should not necessarily be tied 
to the current political system of their native state. Political educa- 
tion has maintained a critical stance* toward the German 'Federal Republic. 

The attitude, of political education towards the postwar structure in 
Germany was uncritical, divorcing theory from practice. This attitude 
was supported by the, government and by social, institutions in general; 
during the years immediately following the war, the Federal Republic of 
Germany was' considered a ^temporary arrangement. Therefore, the goals of 
political education had no ^connection with the national reality. Divorc- 
ing itself from the existing structure, political education became a 
Utopian^ scheme in the true sense of the word. Some advocates of politi- 
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cal education aspired toward an ideal democratic system; others wanted 
to create a system based on ideas of a socialist nature. 

The various conceptual approaches have changed a gre'^at deal since 
1945. Since about 1972, there has been a tendency within. ^political edu- 
cation to devise new approaches, new objectives, and new curricula — all 
of which, make new demands on students and teachers. Some of these new 
approaches and trends are described briefly in this section (see Knutter 
1979, pp. 148 ff.; Schmiederer 1972, pp. 11-13; Husec et al. 1976, 
pp. 5-7; Wallraven and Dietrich 1970, p. 105). 

— During the early 1950s, Theodor Wilhelm (who wrote under the 
pseudonym Friedrich Getinger) published several works in which he main- 
tained that "cooperation and partnership were the major objectives of 
political education. Specific aspects of partnership included the abil- 
-ity.to compromise, tolerance, solidarity, and initiative. 

— Also during the early 1950s, Oehler, Habennas, and others advo- 
cated the idea that the major role of political education was to produce 
we I'l- informed citizens. 

— ^Ralf Dahrendorf did considerable research on a theme which was 
much more popular in the United States than in Germany — namely, that 
co-Zlict is an essential ingredient of society. Wolfgang Hilligen and 
Herman Giesecke applied Dahrendorf 's ideas to political education^P^ This 
.approach sf-^essed the relationship . of reality to social thought. 

— In the mid-1960s, there was a strong effort (by Rudolph Raasch, 
Eugen Lembergy- and others) to place the nation in the center of the 
political picture. This approach, however, did not remain significant 
for^ long. \ 

-r-Toward the "end of the 1960s, the idea that the objective of 
political education was to alter the political system was propounded by 
Hans Jochem Gamm^^and Egon Becker, among others. 

— Advocates of a' "pedagogy of order" who placed pub'lic welfare in' 
the forefront (Hattich, Su tor, and Assel) and who wanted to resolve con- 
flicts in regard to that order (Schaaf*) tried to counterbalance the one- ' 
sidedness of. conflict pedagogy. '^a 

— Since the 1970s., a, movement based on research by Behrmann and 
Ackermann and heavily influenced by American sociology has maintained' 



that political socialization is niore successful if it is begun during 
the early childhood years. 

The fact that none of .^these various approaches has had a permanent 
impact indicates that educators should concentrate on realistically 
attainable goals ^nd practical teaching methods. Political education 
should be related to political and social events, not viewed as an iso- 
lated phenomenoa. One way of fostering this relationship would be^ to 
strengthen the cognitive domain. 

Synopses of the Works of Theorists Who Are Also Textbook Authors 

This section, based on the work of Walter Gagel (1979), treats 
several authors cited by Gagel and shows the influence of theory, on 
practical instruction. . 

Kurt Gerhard Fischer (1973) , Fischer believed in developing demo- 
cratic attitudes^ and. behavior by political education. On the basis of 
psychological research by Tausch arid Tausch, he maintained that social/ 
integrative methods would reinforce independent thinking and democratic 
behavior. The catch phrases that describe this approach to education 
are "no moral instruction, encouragement of students' questions, and 
establishment of a trusting atmosphere." Working in groups, discussing 
procedures ,artd results, and debating alternatives, Fischer argued, are 
effective learning strategies. 

Fischer developed a model of the learning' process which differenti- 
ated various phases of learning: gathering information,'* forming 
opinions, forming positions and -understanding of their foundations, and 
reflecting on those processes. Gagel compared Fischer's model with two 
other phase models — his own and one developed by Edwin Fenton (see 
Figure 1) • ' 

Gagel criticized .Fischer's lack of treatment of student motivation 
because, according to Gagel, It is this phase which determines how much 
self-direction the student will probably employ in other phases of the 
curriculum- 

'Fischer formulated a catalog of "understandings" which students 
should master in a teaching/ learning situation. Itshould be stressed 
that Fischer's view ^was quite liberal, particularly as" he allowed the 
students a great deal of choice -regarding ,the "understandings" (objec- 
tives) toward which they wished to work. 



Figure 1 

COMPARISON OF THREE LEAR>;iNG-PHASE MODELS 



Fischer 



1. Gathering and 
organizing 
information 

2. Forming an opinion 
\3. Taking a position 



Fent-on. 

I. Comprehending the 
problem 

'2". " HypbthesTzing 

3. ^faking logical 
implications 

4. Collecting data 



5;. Analyzing; 
evaluating 

6. Testing the 
hypothesis 



Gagcl 

I'. Introduction 
2. Motivation 



3. '"Planning 



^ \ 

4. Research- 
es. Review of findings 
^ and planning 

6. Criticism 



7. Implications 



^ 0 Hermann Giesecke (1973 and 1976) , Giesecke defined teaching as a 
particular type of communication which takes place between ^two (or, as :a 
rule, more than two) people. Tbis communication (interaction) is inter- 
preted as a phenomenon involving two people (teacher and student) who 
play certain roles within' the school, who understand the school rules ^ 
and objectives, and who both accept learning ais the desired outcome 
(Giesecke 1973). According to Giesecke *s "theory of symbolic inter- 
action," 6y interpreting rules, institutional- surroundings, and objects 
by means of symbols, processes -of understanding and definition become 
necessary and possible; into this procedure are integrated the experi- 
•ences and needs of the actors. Teaching as symbolic- interaction- 
requires such .complete integration of the parts that it can be success- 
ful only ^rarely, in ttie opinion of Giesecke. Teaching methods,, there- 
fore, may be regarded as attempts to minimize failure. Advanced plan- 
ning o^ teaching can only be. done within limits because, of the continu- 
ing necessity of communication between all acting parts. Giesecke *s 
theory encourages students* participation at all stages of teaching and 
makes itself the object of teaching. Finally, it sheds light on reasons 
for'' failure (Gagel 1979, -p^. 79)^^ • 
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Giesecke advocated a number of specific methods for political edu- 



cation: development of curriculum, role playing, dramatic production, 
social studies, challenge, planned^^play , and mock trials. Rather more 
important, however, was a general approach to teaching which emphasized 
clarification of the subject by the teacher, discussing the desired 
results, and getting the students into a receptive frame of mind. 

Critics of Giesecke have questioned his awa reness -of the reali ties 

of industrial societies. In his textbook (1976), however, Giesecke took 
a skeptical but openly realistic view of political education, observing 
that "the ideal picture of free citizens contributing significantly to 
the economic and political decision-making process is no longer realis- 
tic" (Giesecke 1976, p. 6). 

Wolfgang Hilligen (1975) . Particularly important for this discus- 
sion is i Hilligen's model of learning phases, summarized below: 

1. Confrontation with a problem situation and recognition of sub- 
jective and objective difficulties. 

2. Recognition of and, if necessary, willingness to deal with 
problems in "general" meaning (posing primary hypotheses) . * - 

3. Formation of important, questions; for example, what does one 
need to know in order to solve the problem? . 

4. Identification of possible explanations (posing secondary; 
hypotheses). a 

5. . Formation of opinions with regard to the ^hypotheses in general 
<xnd specific terms (anticipating consequences of various explanations) . . 

6(a) . Assessment of possii^ilities for concrete political participa- 
tioti. ' / " 

6(b). Identification of ^/implications for other similar situations, 
and problems (need for additional research). *■ 

Hilligen believes that a democratic life style is encouraged by 
common endeavors and values among students and teachers and by a school 
climate and teaching style which reinforces democratic ideals. 

Bernhard Sutor (1973) . Sutor emphasized that teachers have less of 
a monopoly on knowledge and .understanding of political matters -than they 
have on other subjects in the s^ool cmrriculum. Consequently, he 
recotsmended teaching methOjd'S'''supi; as. discussion antJ debate, in which the 
teacher's opinion carri'es. no jabre weight than students' opinions (Sutor 



197S, p. 301). To 'clarify the gap between theory- and practice, Sutor 
developed a didactic analytical model, v In Figure 2, Sutor's model is 
compared with Gagel's model in order to show important relationships 
between the two sequences of courses. 
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STRUCTURES OF TWO COURSES OF STUDY IN POLITICAI. EDUCATION 
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Ernst August Roloff (1974 -and' 1978) . Roloff stressed the impor- 
tance of the elementary grades for political socializa^tion ,of children. ' • 
He maintained that it is* in the early.,grades that . students learti to. com- 
municate, work together, and work toward common objectives. Particularly 
important, ' he argued, ^is a press;;re-free . school environment; . Roloff . 
maintained that effective teacher-directed -learning Is a con t radiation 
in ;,terms/ (Roloff r97-4r"vatr^^^ pp. 21 ff .^^ 

Roloff 's draft curriculum for-, the German high-school classes 5 to 
10 and 10 to 13 (secondary levels I and II) emphasizes decision making. 
Whii^e attending classes 5 and 6, pupils are. involved in making decisions 
about their own courses of instruction and in assessing rheir own aims 
and abilities (Rolo. J 1974, vol. 1,« p 153) . Gagel criticized this 
approach, claiming that it "does not .differentiate between infonnal prin-* 
ciples and. government sta.tutes — for example, in. the Question of religious 
education. ' Gagel - also jdisagfeed with Roloff 's assumption that 18-year- 
olds are really ^Jready to enter the; adult world. .Gagel esteems certaiu ** 



.aspects of Roloff s curriculum outline, however, because it gives stu- 
ddAti Suah a good^start on socialization. 

Rolf Schmiederer (1972) >r Schnii.ederer suggested a teaching appro'ach 
which is based on the student 's' -personal experiences. These experiences 
consist of (1) family and socialization, (2) life style axS leisure 
time, (3) partnership and sexuality, (4) school and upbringing, (5) com- 
munic ation and manipulation, (6) work experi ence and profession, and 
(7) political institutions a^nd participation. Potential "spheres of 
experience" groups include underprivileged groups and the environment. 
Some^ related subject areas that might be incorporated into. the curricu- 
lum at the secondary I level are production and distribution; economy, 
power, and .authority; and international problems, conflicts, and pos- 
sible resolutions. Rela^^ting these subject areas to students' fields of 
experience should allow "the maximum possible identification of the 
interests of the pupils with the content of the lessons. 

Schmiederer felt that- the best methods of student-centered teaching 
are case studies and projects. The essential elements of this approach 
to teaching are summarized below: 

—Cooperation between teacher and students in selecting themes and 
problems to be studied. 

--Extensive autonomy of students in solving problems and- completing 
tasks. 

— Emphasis on. work in small groups. 

•a 

— Use of a variety of activities for the solution of problems and 
questions which should evolve out of consideration of the total problem. 

— Participation *by students in choosing activities and content. 

—Use of various social science methods and other methodologies; 
they should' be chosen for their relevance to' the problem rather than by 
course of instruction and discipline. ^ * 

Empirical Research on the Political Attitudes of Student's 

: In this paper, only selections from the best-known and most contro- 
versial research will be treated. The 'study by the International Asso^- 
elation for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (Tomey et al. 
1975) will not be considered. ' 



In 1957, a group of 171 maire and female students at Fxankfiirt Uni- ' 
yersity were surveyed by Jurgen HaKermas and others regarding theiir " 
political attitudes. Political education at school was of considerable 
influence and importance for that survey. The political attitudes of 
the persons tested were measured against an Ideal conception of democ- 
racy which maintained: "Democracy strives for self-determination of 
mankind. In case the latter has been- realized, the first will become 
perfect. Political paxticipation will then be identical with self- 
determination" (Habermas et al. 1969, p. 15). - : 

Habermas identified six political types — nonpolitical, irrational/ 
alo9f, rational/aloof, naive, reflective, and participatory—and inves- 
tigated the degree to which the political potential of these different 
types contributed *to democratic or autocratic ^^forms of government. 
Within these types, he designated* four political tendencies: 'genuinely 
democratic f formally democratic, authoritarian, and indifferent (Habermas 
et al. 1969, *pp. 132-147). These types, and the tendencies within • ^ 
general type categories, vrere combined. in an attempt to discover polit- 
ical potential and degrees of realization of this potential (see Figure 

3) . ; 

, . * : Figure 3 

POLITICAL- POTENTIAL AND. DEGREES OF REALIZATION ^ 
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In an earlier study, Habermas had attempted to connect social indi- 
cafibrs' with student poli-tical attitudes (Habermas 1959, p. 3355 . The 



findings indicated that political attitudes existed without reference to 
social realities (Habermas et al. ' 1969, p. 275). Haberma^ concluded 
that the lack of preparation for political participation in West Germany 
is due to lack of real democracy, however, not to lack of interest in 
• politics on the part of the German people. 

Another important research study involving political education in . 
the schools was undertaken in 1970 .by Egon Becker, Sebastian Herkommer, 
and Joachim Bergmann. This research, based on data from junior high 

"is'chools, high schools, and vocational schools, was closely^related. . to , . 

*^ • ■ ' ■ 
research by Manfred Teschner (1963) which focused on a-college-prepara- 

tory high school program in Hesse. The aforementioned studies maintained 
that empirical . research methodology of the type most prevalent in the 
1960s is not useful for investigating the attitudes of students of the 
present generation. 

All these researchers agreed that because political education has 
very little affective -influence on students, the aim of teaching should 
be to give them an intellectual understanding of social s^tructures 
(Teschner J.9 68) . According to Bergmann and his associates ^ the nximber 
of students who believe in democracy and act democratically is no larger 
. than the ^^number of students who are obviously antidemocratic and anti- 
parliamentary. The great majority of students exhibit a superficial 
Identification with and unthinking acceptance of democracy and its 
social and political structures. Politicalr education transmits knowl- 
edge of political institutions, but it does not necessarily lead to 
political involvement. . 

Walter Jaide (1970a) suggested that there was in West Germany a 
coasidera'ble percentage of rigidly conservative people, particularly . 
among the working youth. Jaide made a distinction between^ this brand of 
conservatism ,and the political beliefs and activities o^ loyal and 
cooperative citizens who leaned toward conservatism. He found that con- 
servative attitudes tended to range from apolitical to antipolitical 
opinions; however, young people who expressed progressive opinions- 
demonstrated more readiness for political and social activities as a 
result of being better informed. Jaide identified two major opinion 
types: conservative a^d progressive. A survey of 1,800 respondents 
indicated that working youth were likely to possess more conservative 
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; attitudes arid Tess political information than' were students in the upper 
grades of secondary school. It was also noted that the ^students were 
more favorably disposed tpward political and social participation (Jaide 
1976b, p. 670). • ^ . 

Barbara Hilie, a colleague of Jaide, came to a similar conclusion 
in her 197S research. She found that students exhibited a;general dis-' 
inclination to espouse conservative political attitudes and a , general 
tendency to support democratic ideals in a rather passive fashion, with 
"little' inclination for political activity. On the other hand, some stu- 
dents exhibited a sort of "social-liberal" position backed up by a large 
amount of political information -but no willingness to participate in 
political activity. Students representing the extreme left position 
were found to have a very limited amount of political knowledge at their 
disposal. (Hille 1978, pp. 37-40). 

Research sponsored by the- Emnid Institut compared empirical 

research projects undertaken in 1968 and 1969 with projects undertaken 

in 1972. The researchers concluded that young people in 1972 indicated 

more inclination to participate in political parties and organizations 

than had been the case in the late 1960s (Die jungen Staatsburger 1973, 

P- 56). . . . 

As a result of this inquiry and of findings presented in previous 

research, it can be assumed that research which is not of a prescriptive 

■ ■ ■ '"l ' . 

nature gives a more or less positive picture of young people ^s political 

attitudes. It is interesting to note that the preceding data were col- 
lected during the period of student political unrest — a period during 
which all traditional criteria were negated. In any case, political 
attitudes, are not exclusively shaped by political education in the 
classroom; %he family is at least as responsible for political, sociali- 
zation' als is the school — and probably more responsible (Harnischfeger 
1972, p./ 123). 

It'" should be stressed that all examples to this point have been 
concerned wi,th the West German experience, which indicates that students 
are influenced to relatively unequal degrees by the socializing 
inflfuences of the school, parents, peer | groups, and the mass media. In 
East Germany, the situation dijEfers in some ways. The Geman Democratic 
Republic attempts to present a "^united front" where socialization 



matters are concerned, in order to discourage any socializlng^'irnfru^ces 
which might encourag^e students to deviate from the desired social and 
political norms.. This pervasive, socialization* pressure l^ads the major- 
ity of young people to^ be-tieve and^^ehave^J^n^ "desirable" 
manner — but it should be realized that these expressions of agreement 
with social norms are largely formal in character. 

" U.S. Influence on German Political Education 

*" * /• - » 

In this section we will briefly consider the extent of acceptance 
within German political education of findings from American research." 

Jerome Bruner's theory of structural orientation Reached a turning 
point about ten -years ago at a time when his work was becoming, known in 
West Germany through the writings of Wolfgang Hilligen (1968) • Bruner's 
learning theory answers the question of wtiy students should learn about 
the structure of knowledge. * At, that time- there was little relationship 
between education and life, and students were only peripherally con- 
cerned, with great and pressing public problems (Elbers 1973, p.* 65). 
Bruner brought social criticisnj to the forefront of educational- concerns 
and suggested that values and priorities should receive maijor considera- 
'tion. He stressed the importance of integrating the structure of knowl- 
, edge with understanding of current problems (Elbers 1973,' p.* 65). 
Bruner 's theory \is related somewhat to Kohlberg's coriceptiori of moral 
education, which became of major importance in the 1970s. 

The slogan "back to basics" refers to a. movement in U.S. education 
that focuses on teaching" such skills as reading and writing as a basis 
for facilitating learning in areas such as social studies (Beyer 1977) . 
John Lunstrum favors integrating concept teaching, which should be 
employed as a means of improving* the. reading skills of students, with 
Kohlberg's ^ theories of moral education (Lunstrum 1976, p. 11).' 

Similarl]^ practice-oriented are the efforts in the United States to 
improve global education, in wjiich students are expected to become 
familiar with problems throughout the world. Snphasis is placed on such 
global problems as food, energy, and the "influence of international 
problems on American domestic affairs. 

An overview of the position of sociial studies in the United States 
which appeared in the journal Social Education (Jarolimek. 1977) pays 

<■ " 



particular at'tention to the role of curriculum development in six Ameri^ 
can states. Dissimilarities among social studies programs in different 
States are pointed out, and attention is drawn to the vast differences 
not only between regions but also within specific school districts. 
Nearly everywhere, the article notes, there is a lack of coordination of 
•programs for students from kindergarten through grade 12. (This problem 
of coordination is well known also in West Germany, unfortunately!) 
There has been a tendency in the U.S. educational system to simply ,use 
traditional material and a reluctance to install new programs. History, 
and geography dominate. the social studies scene, with sociology and 
psychology considered less important. The author of this 'article also 
found that relatively few U.S. teachers are familiar with Social Educa- 
tion , the organ of the .National Council for the Social Studies 
(Jarolimek 1977, p. 511).' ^ 

The difficulties encountered in trying' to adopt the curriculum of * 
one German region in another region "point out the immense differences 
between, the educational systems of the United States^ and West Germany. 
Specific indications of these differences are the intellectual tradi- 
tions of the two countries, political influences, and the political 
independence of individual regions. Consideration of German political . 
education brings one to the conclusion that American developments have 
exerted less influence on German educational practice than on theory- 
There is, however, some Indirect influence on. teaching materials.' From 
this it can be: surmised tliat authors who received theoretical and prac- * • 
tical teaching- experience at - approximately the same "time are familiar 
xTith and make use of American research on teaching .practices. However, 
the vast differences between the political cultures of the two nations 
impede wholesale transmission of teaching practices from one nation ^o - 
the other. - 

Summary 

Many of the salient • points of the precedi-ng analysis are summarised--. 

here. 

The following generalizations can be made about the status of 
political education in West Germany: 



1. Support for the postwar democratic structure in West Germany 
was undermined by the history of broken political tradition (1918, 1933, 
1945) as well as by the fact that the German, ^^^S^^ Rejpublic was 
.regarded as a temporary arrangement. Social critj^Lsm and tendencies 
toward social change, which were particularly strong from 1967 to 1972, 
have created additional difficulties for political. education programs 
and made the entire political educa^.ion program particularly stressful 
for teachers and parents. - ' , - • " 

2. Political education is a way of thinking and a state of mind — 
.consequently", it is quite gpntroverslal. In many cases, people object 
to it because they suppose it will be used for the purpose of indoctrina- 
tion into socialistic or system-changing, ideals. 

3. "Political education is often taught by teachers who lack the 
proper background and familiarity- with appropriate teaching techniques. 

4. The conception of political education varies greatly -among 
West German regions; sometimes it is limited to politics, sometimes 
politics 'Is integrated with social and economic affairs, and sometimes 
'it appears . under a. general umbrella* with history and . geography (as^in"" 
^ Hesse) . . ■ ^ 

5. 7 Regarding -parental participation, it has been noted, that many 
parents have a negative ; attitude toward pol^^tical education books and 
curricula. They fear indoctrination of the children against the family 
authority. There are active organizations of parents with considerable 
influence on which textbooks are to be used'. .. ^ 

6.. ; In recent years, education (including instruction knd text- 
books) has taken a supportive role toward the German Federal Republic. 
Guiding principles and -schoolboolcs are of positive:- influence. 

7. The field- of adult political education has increased in impor- 
tance in 'most regions of l^ast Germany since 1970. Community and public^ 
continuing education programs have ,been supported by public funds. As a 
result, the -number of persons- participating in political education pro- 
grams has. increased dramatically. As opposed to the case of political 
education programs in the schools, adults have been able to articulate 
political preferences and ideals and participate in a sort of political 
education which Is actually a ,sort of political schooling. 



' The following recommendations are among those .on x^hich therd is 
some agreement among the authors quoted: 

I. Political education should begin as early as possible — by the 
fifth or sixth school ^af. • ^ 

- 2. Socialization should begin in kindergarten and in'^early pri- 
mary years and should be directed by teachers with appropriate technical 
and social trainin^\ and background. 

3. Modem teaching 'methods are ^*encouraged for teaching the sub- 
ject of political education: — particularly group - work of all types -. Con- 
versely, traditional teaching methods such as teacher-directed discourse 
and lecture are discouraged. , \ ' ^ ' . 

4. Educational materials should- correspond to the innovative 
teaching methods. This means* that .instead of. textbooks, students should 
use workbooks of various types. Many organizations are producing appro- 
priate materials', ■ and some are offering these materials free of charge.: 

5. It must be remembered that political education in the school 
must conform to ..public (government) regulations and that it is, as" is 
all education, under the -supervision of the state': Consequently, it is^ 
inappropriate to indoctriaate students to one-sided political opinion. 
Also, it is inappropriate to incite students to direct political action. 
The objective, conversely, is to awaken"' s tudents ' interest in political 
affairs . and. t-o^ prepare them to participate responsibly in pplitical 
affairs. . ■ r- ^ ' 
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8. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN POLITICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

^ . ' ^ By Hans Sussmuth 

The following article is a" report on the state of curriculum devel- 
opment in political education in the 'Federal Republic of Germany. An 
exact definition of the- concept "curriculum development" means the 
process of setting up and scientifically elaborating a curriculum. A 
curriculum^ is. structured according to aims, content, methods, aids, 
media, and evaluation. Consideration is given here to both complete and 
incomplete conceptions, inasmuch as the latter^ appear to be important 
for the discusi^loj? being carried on in the Federal Republic. Selected 
didactic standpoints in political arid historical/political education 
- have been included. . 

The Status of Political Education: Change or Stagnation? 

Since 1976 several reports reviewing the state of political educa- 
tion have been presented which summarize, analyze, and systematize the"' 
most important didactic conceptions in a balance-sheet of the state of 
the 'discussion on the subject (Fischer 1975/76; Gagel 1979; Northemann 
1978). The German meaning of "didactics" is nearly identical with cur- 
riculum theory. , It deals with the problems of identifying aims and 
problems of curriculum elements, teaching methods, media, and evalua-^ 
tion. It can be seen that the prev.ailing standpoints^ already present 
around 1970, were completed, perfected, and put into practice in the 
schools and are now operating with refined instruments. This is true in 
the case of Wolfgang Hilligen, Kurt G. FischeiT, Hemann Giesecke, and 
Rolf Schmiederer." (Gagel 1979; Schorken 1975/76) . This statement can be 
extended to 1980. . ' 

Is there, then, a lack of effective innovating potential, and would 
the word "stagnation" be a better ^way of characterizing, political educa- 
tion over the past few years? ' It would be incorrect to draw this con- 
clusion, even though the major part of the discussion was only indirectly 
carried out by political education experts. It took place in the field 



of guideline work, which is the responsibility of the Ministries of 
Education and Cultural Affairs. 

Since 1973 the drafts of the Hessen General Guidelines for Social 
Education, at the secondary I level (S-I) (HGGSE) and the Guidelines for 
Political Education S-I (GPE) in North Rhine-Westphalia have^been 
discussed at the federal level. This period of debate; on political 
education i^s referred to as the phase of public curriculiim discussion. 
The introduction of new areas of education which, as a result of innova- 
tive goals and contents, were to lead to a reform of the entire existing 
school curriculum was perceived by the general public as a socially 
relevant measure. The course of the controversially conducted, discus- 
sion on aims and conditions of HGSSE and GPE in North Rhine-Westphalia 
showed that a broad social- consensus was lacking. The introduction of 
these curricula amounted to a breaking away jfrom previous practice in 
the revision of school curricula. Curriculujfi reforms which explicitly 
call in question the priority of specializedl disciplines as reference 
disciplines for school subjects shift the emphasis in secondary educa- 
tion toward a primarily society-oriented posture. 

Attempts to replace previously^ separate school subjects su<rh as 
history, politics, social sciences, and geography with broader subject 
areas and to orient them toward primarily nonspecialized socially rele- 
vant goals came under the pressure and control of public discussion in 
which variously concerned groups itook part in order to safeguard and 
gain acceptance of their interests". The process of forming public 
opinion following the curriculum development vork was an expression of 
the relationship .between schools and society in a democracy. School- 
related decision making can be carried out only with the participation 
of affected persons and organizations. 

Discussion bf HGGSE and GPE was carried out at two levels. Involved 
were sociopolitical objectives as well as positions touching on matters 
of academic theory, individual disciplines, and subject-specific teach- 
ing methods. Th^^. discussion was an exemplary demonstration of the inter- 
dependence of political and academic statements. Political opinion and 
academic arguments stood side by side, so that in the case of every 
individual problem the question that needed to be asked was whether the 
matter at hand was more a political battle or an academic controversy. 
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Representatives of political education, a! ng with representatives 
of other interest .groups, were among the experts involved^ in the discus- 
sion. Kermann Giesecke, Wolfgang Hilligeh, Friedrich Minssen, and Ernst 
August Roloff are credited with having exposed core problems and having 
brought them into cjisclission — that is, problems involving understanding 
of democracy, legitimation, political implications, mandate, and inter:- 
pretation of the constitution (Hartwich 1978,. pp. 141-154; Giesecke 
1973, pp. 130-141; Hilligen 1973, pp. 271-^9; Minssen 1973; Roloff 
1974) . Leaving out of account the strong polemical character of this 
discussion, it can be determined in retrospect that its effects have 
proved to -be innovative. It can also be said' that the guidelines dis- 
cussion in Hesse and North Rhin -:-Westphalia stimulated an innovative * 
phase .for didactics in history, as the following developments took 
place: 

— In 1973 the Hessen General Guidelines on Social Education S-I 
were subjected to revision (Schroder 1979, p. 7 ff.; Mayer, and 'Schroder 
1930; Quandt 1980). 

— The Guidelines for Political Education ' S-I ii. North Rhine- 
Westphalia were -refined during the pxiblic discussion phase (Schorken 
1974). \ 

— Experts on didactics in history, put on the defensive, sought 
possible yays of cooperating with the systematic social sciences. ' New 
approaches were developed (Kuhn 1974a; Sussmuth 1972, pp. 37-83). 

— Social scientists carried out experiments in the context of the 
need for possible x^ays of achieving integration or- cooperation (Schorken 
1978; Fornclran et al. 1978; Mickel 1979). 

— The Ministers of - Ecfucation and Cultural Affairs of the conserva- 
tively governed states formulated their position on political education, 
and a conservative group developed a counter plan (Braun 1976; Bolewski 
1978; Bruggemann and Brunnhuber 1976; Gutjahr-Loser and Xnutter 1979, 
pp. 147-166) . 

These developments triggered a more qualified discussion on the 
possibilities and limits of an integrated historical/social science cur- 
riculum. In addition, more Clarity was obtained in reciprocal political 
delimitation. 



• Consolidation of Positions or Stabilization of the Status Quo? ' 

Walter Gagel described and analyzed the prevailing positions in 
political education (Gagel 1979), These different positions show that 
there is a broad approach guided by a variety of interests ranging from 
scientific-oriented learning to life-situations approaches, from stu- 
dents' interest to a societal approach, ' The same is true for the didac- 
tics ot history. Some of these positions are listed below, along with 
their leading proponents^: , • .. 

— ^Learning of insights — the case principle (K,G, Fischer):" 
— Categorical learning—conflict didac'tics (H, Giesecke) , 
— Categorical learning — the existential- relation (W, Hilligen) • 
— Scientifically oriented approach — making political Judgments (B, 
Sutor) • • - . 

— Situation-oriented approach—the concept of decision (E,-A. 
Roloff)- 

. — Situation-oriented approach — the interests of the students (R; 
Schmiederer) . • . 

In a book entitled Positions oa Didactics in History (Sussmuth 
1980), selected experts on didactics in history describe their theories 
or parts thereof. These include cooperative history teaching (K.-E. 
Jeismann) , the sociohistorical approach (A. Mannzmann) , the goal-oriented 
learning approach (J. Rohlf es) , discovery learning (H.D. Schmid) ,' and 
the 'structuring approach (H. Sussmuth) . \ 

These works take stock of the present state of affairs and provide 
an overview of the -discussion in political and historical/political ' 
education in the Federal Republic. The individual articles make* it 
clear that the phase of refining instruments, consolidating conceptions, 
and transposing them to school practice has been largely completed. 
Thus, the question arises as to whether new trends exist or whether what 
is involved is more a -stabilization of the 'status quo.. The situation is 
to be illustrated by two examples. A description is given of Annette 
Kuhn's critical/communicative approach, which paves the way for the^ 
possibility of connecting the teaching of history and politi-cs (Kuhn 
a974b; Kuhn 1980a, pp. 49-31; Kuhn 1980b). A description is also given 
of the . theory of cooperative teaching of history and politics developed 
bv Behrmann and hi*? ml 1 pao-ues fBphrmflnn ai- 5>i . lQ7«a nn 100-199^ 



Annette Kuhn anci the Critical/Communicative Approach 

Kuhn's critical/ccfmmunicative approach, first formulated at the 
beginning of the 1970s, was "perfected in the course of the decade <jad 
put' into practice in schools. She herself sees her apprcach as "ncf jet 
complete." Nevertheless, we are dealing here with what can be considered 
.the most consequential viewpoint in historical/political education in 
the Federal Republic. In her Introduction to the Didactics- of History 
(1974a), Kuhn- took the position that present history teaching,' with its 
uncritical attitudes toward the past, would have to be,, broken up by an 
ideology-critical approach. Subject-specific teaching methods, she 
believed, should look, more toward the philosophy of science — something 
that had long been neglected. Critical theory forms the basis of her 
thinking on teaching methods as well as her reworking of decision areas 
in teaching of history. . According to" Kuhn, recourse to critical theory — 
to. : the interconnection" of cognition and interest, "the sociophilosophical 
program of critical analysis of pseudo-objectivations" — has hardly been . 
present in history teaching. . ^. ^ 

The .formulation of^question^ 'ad statements in history teaching 
takes 'place in a hierarchical framework of relations involving s >cial 
theory, student interest, and historical- science. - Clear priority is 
given « to critical social theory, . since the teaching of history means 
mediatiri| between historical science ^nd the pjTactice of everyday living. 
• The emancipation of the individual and of society must also be the goal 
of historical research and teaching. ..Emancipation i-s the central didac- • 
tic concept for- a critical-historical learning process. 

Kuhn*s ideas about the psychology, of learni^ng are influenced in 
part by Bruner, but in keeping with her epistemological interest- her. 
thinking is determined primarily by examples of criticaL^poli'tical"^ 
psychology.. For example, experience of suffering and need (subjective 
pressure caused by suffering and objective "social deficits) as well as . 
interest in "eliminating the- state o^ emotional ^'S tress" form the motiva- V- 
- tional basis ^of historical learning^. ^ The following functions of history 
and history teaching derive from" the previously mentioned 'premise.s: the - . 
political function, the function of change, the -Ideology-critical func- 
tion, the legitimation and identification function, the 'function o£ tak- 



In Jealing with history, Kuhn feels, what is important is not so 
much a critical-rational function' but rather a social-'critical function. 

• o 

Identity, - partisanship, legitimation, change in circumstances of living 
with the aim of emancipation — these issues have unconditional priority. 
Historical knowledge and insight, into the structures and peculiarities 
of historical ^ processes are mer.ely of instrumental value for the 
farther-reaching socially .and politically relevant functions. State- 
ments on history are viewed 'in the context of cognition-directing 
..interests. History is seen as a critical social science. Historical 
research and teaching fulfill ideology-critical tasks-'. 

Kuhn's approach -is a consistent application of a metatheory, the 
critical theory. In recent articles,' she has further consolidated the 
theoretical basis of her system^ (Kuhn 1974b; Kuhn 1980a, pp. 49-31; Kuhn 
19S0b). She emphasizes that her recourse to critical ' theory does «not 
imply "adopting a complete theoretical mod^l." . She points out the 
didactic innovations to be found in the Federal Republic which have come 
about as a result of dealing with "undogmatic Marxism." The acceptance 
^of theories or elements of theorieis' also means, for Kuhn, the instru- 
mental use of theory. ,The specific nature of . her system cari' be , 
de,scribed by the concepts "critical" and "communicative." This critical/ 
communicative position" gives- priority to critical social and educational' 
theories and neglects (as Kuhn -herself admits) the aspect of the disci- 
pline. However, this position facilitates the possibilities of a cooper- 
ative or interdisciplinary approach. ' ' ' 

Gunter Behrmann^s Theory of Cooperative Teaching ' / 

Behrmann is centrally involved in a curriculum experiment in 
coordinating the teaching of politics and history. ^ His initial plan, 
published in; 1978, ^as among the. first of such teaching models to be put 
into practice in the schools ^ According to Behrmann, in German educa- 
tion there has been a pronounced understanding of political education as 
education aimed at co-responsibility and the assumption of obligations 
in the "community" of the state. In teaching intended to install demo- 
cratic values and encourage the "determination of a mature citizen in 
the Federal V Republic," Behrmann points out, it was often assumed'* that 
there were quantitative differences but na structural differences 



organizations of the educational system (school classes and orga.ni2ed 
youth groups^, and, society as a broader "comraunxty."^ Despite numerous 
.^critical objections, such* as those brought forward by the political 
c scientists Wilhelm Hennis and. Kurt Sontheimer, almost all . political . 
education programs are oriented toward the model of the rational and 
active citizen. • - " - 

If one assumes that there are no fundamental differences between 
the structures of primary groups, larger organizations, and national or - 
^international societies, behavior patterns that can 6e observed in 
large, centrally important organizations of comple^ societies will also 
occur^ in .-Tnaller organizatf.ons and primary groups.- This is the position 
t^aken by conflict didactics, which generalizes the logic' of special- 
interest political influence to all conflicts of interest. This approach 
leads to problems that can be described as "linkage problems" between 
dif ferent r-.-^cial- ie-vels, a talnn current in recent discussions in the 
social sciences. 

Behrmann points out that complex societies function as united com- 
muntties only in exceptional .situations; in most cases, political, 
"behavior in large social units tends to be governed by the pursuit of 
power and special interests rather than by primary social virtues. Dif- 
ferent interests, conflicts, and competition are also found in primary 
groups and smaller organizations. People with primary group ties must, 
however, behave differently, when acting in. the context of large organi- 
zations. Tais generalization is_also true of scientific orientation, 
Behrmann observes. Direct experience has long failed to provide suffi- 
cient orientation in the modem world. The attempt -to overco:ae this 
orientation deficit through scientifically oriented teaching has its ■ 
limits. Often, highly specialized scientific knowledge canno^t be suc- 
cessfully int^rated and taught in a generally understandable form. In 
addition, the p'ractical significance of such knoVledge is ambiguous and 
not imnediately recognizable. Thys, scientific knowledge often does not 
increase* practical rationality. i 

,^ According to Behrmann, agreement can probably, be reached on the 
proposition that political teaching should describe 'society and politics " 
not only in terml^ of othe «past and. present. Political action is always 
future-oriented behavior -in a \f ield of competing interests, value 
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preferences, problem situations, problem interpretations, and assess- 
ments of possibilities. Furthermore, Behrmann points but, German educa- 
tional tradition has been characterized by a one-sided historical and 
idealistic orientation. Under the influence of ideology and criticism 
directed toward "overcoming the past," history , has been reduced in 
recent times to a cautionary tale emphasizing errors and omissiaris of. 
the past which must be avoided in the present and future. Historical 
understanding " in the idealistic, hermeneutic, humanistic tradition was 
replaced by^ a "materialistic" or empirical analytic social science 
approach. There is no lack of examples for , the fact that in this case a 
one-sided reductionist approach was replaced by another of the same 
type. J 

Knowledge of important events i.n recent history is J^st as impor- 
tant for the understanding of sociopolitical ciTctimstances or possibili- 
ties and for action orientation as is /rcnowledge of general empirical 
analytic statements, Behrmann believes. Ideas are just as powerful as 

motivations for action as are material interests. Real^ possibilities 

-f , 

are tied to experienced reality and its historical development. Prac- 
tical questions as they are understood in classical philosophy — that is, 
questions directed toward the objectives of sociopolitical action and 
their legitimation — cannot adequately be developed "or answered by either 
ideology criticism or empirical analysis. In the intermediate area 
betveen experience and search for new avenues of action, between reality 
and possibilityj empirical analytic knowledge cannot be done without. 

Thus, according to Behrmann, a basic plan for political education 
should be designed so, that these different references are^aot neglected 
in favor of -one-sid6.d points of reference and so that the reference 
systen remains- sufficiently simple and manageable. At the s^e time, 
however,- any ;precipitous fixation on specif ic -approaches, action models, 
and cognitive modes shou^ld be' avoided, such as by the systematic corre- 
lation of reference fields with central ideas of teaching. 

The concepts of Annette 'Kuhn and Gunter Behrmann have been described 
in order to show that we can distinguish a „ more integrated and open 
concept — more integrated and open as compared with a metatheoretical or 
discipline-oriented approach, ^wnen we try to. review present trends in 
German political education, there is a tendency toward consolidation of 
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positions. However,' the word "consolidation" may be misleading insofar 
as it connotes more opeaness and more theoretical flexibility on both 
sides. The opportunity exists for further development of integrated 
' political education curricula. \ 

Innovation as a Result of the Guidelines Discussions 

To systematically assess and-^evaluate the second phase of innova-r 
tion, it is necessary to refer back briefly to the first discussions of 
the HGGSE and GPE guidelines and the ensuing new emphases in political 
education. HGGSE (1972-1973) and GPE .(1973) moved away from the idea of 
a system of individual school subjects (Kultusminister des Landes 1973; 
Kultusminister Hessische 1972/73). 

Development of the ° Guidelines "in Hesse • , ^ ' - 

The HGGSE guidelines made use of the idea of areas of learning. 
The political decision regarding the uppermost learning objective 
(developing "a capacity for self-determination and codetermination") and 
the conclusion deriving from this ("providing. teaching content and forms 
which more closely define this learning objective") led to asking ques- 
tions about where and how students experience society and what effect 
sucho experience has on their capacity for self-determination and codeter- 
mination as well as to* providing descriptions of situations that stu- 
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dents would have to cope with now and later on. These situations were 
related to four fields of learning: (1) socialization, (2) the economy, 
(3) public functions, and (4) intersocietal relations. In addition, 
historical, social, and geographic aspects were distinguished in defin- 
ing the learning objective in order to ensure against loss of ' recogni- 
tion of interrelationships, which might cause subject-specific learning 
objectives to conflict with general objectives. 

History was included ,iji the context of * its uppermost objective,, 
self-determination and codelermination. The categories "reference" to 
the present" and "xrhange" formed selective criteria for historic con- 
tent. Objectives receiving particular emphasis were criticism of ideol- 
ogy, correction of a personalizing historical image," knowledge of 
methods, *and political education' (contribution to the rationality of 
political decision making). ' . 



In the reworked HGGSE (1973) , 'commitnient to "self-determination" 
was left open to leave room for competing models. No attempt was made 
to promote a specific conception of democracy. In the theoretical sec- 
tion, the demand ,was repeatedly made to learn to think in alternatives. 
The division into learning fields 1-4 (above) was meant to be understood 
as "one possible structuring of our society." However, this statement 
could do ho more to compensate for the deficit of theoretical grounding 
for the selection of specific areas of the different academic disciplines 
^ than the admission that" "in view *of the large number of possible situa- 
tions in which students are apt to find themselves now and in the 
future, the question arises as to .[the disciplines'] choice, relative 
importance and mutual correlation." , 

The necessary substantiating context was missing for the prominent 
aims of history as a focal subject. The uppermost learning objective, 
"self-determination and codetermination,"- was^ cited as a leading reduc- 
tion criterion and was expecte^^ to lead to su^ect-specif ic selection 
criteria: "reference to the present," "reflected awareness of history," 
and "change." The reduction criteria wer^e identified on the basis of 
sociopolitical decisions, without involving 'the results of the theoreti- 
.cal investigations of historical scholarship. They were imposed on the 
academic discipline, and led to* reductionism. 

The content for teaching about such central concepts as "process,", 
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"structure," "continuity," "discontinuity," "causality," "genesis," and 
"time" was not determined in the social science curriculum. Thus, there 
was no basis for determining the theoretical reliability of the inte- - 
grated approach — of a viable conceptual grid. The approach used by HGGSE 
in 1972-73 was distorting, in thaf it neglected the possibilities of • 
historical inquiry and methods in analysis and teaching by breaking up 
the complexity of the structures and processes -of historical phenomena 
into discrete elements and leaving to chance whether they would fall 
into place. Since there was no discussion of the theoretical basis of 
the integrated approach, ' the necessary objective of making "approaches, 
methods, questions, and results pf current theory formation" accessible 
to*. students could not be attained. There was no consideration of the 
historical dimension in history as a focal subject. 



Discusrsion of HGGSE has' been innovative in that these guidelines 
inspired a number of interested experts .on didactics to debate the theo- 
retical foundation of an integrated system (Schorken 1978; Fomdran et 
al. 1978; Kaiser^ 1978; Mickel 1979)'. The" draft of HGGSE "presented in 
Hesse in May 1980 was elaborated by members of HIBS (Hessisches Institut 
fur Bildungsplanung und Schulentwicklung) , and advice was provided by 
^experts from the integrative subjects (Schroder 1979, pp. 7 ff.; Mayer 
and Schroder- 1980). On this basis there was once again an attempt to 
develop a social science curriculum (S-I) in which the unrelated juxta- 
position of the relatable subjects history, social science, and geogra- 
phy would be constructively eliminated. 

Caution must be practiced in speaking of "coordination" arfd "prac- 
tical cooperation." The 1980 draft of HGGSE attempts to consider the 
following didactic principles: student orientation; goal orientation;" 
-acad^alc -orientation: probJLem orientation; open curriculum; social 
leai^ing; the coordinated grouping of history, , social sciences, and 
^geography as focal subjects; and "consideration of learning levels. Con- 
structive criticism* of the 1973 guidelines was taken into account in 
this new draft. ^ The focal subjects — history, social sciences, and 
geography — form the core of the plan. The clearly emphasized academic 
orientation is based on the assumption. "that the academic disciplines 
can -pinpoint important social and historical-political problems and fac- 
tors as well as provide categories and methods for their treatment in 
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the classroom" (M^yer and Schroder 1980) . 

We are not concerned here with the transfer of the systematic 
demands of "a given discipline to the level of the school subject — a kind 
of "mirror image" didactics. It is' also no intended for the academic 
disciplines to have only an auxiliary function. The prerequisites of 
coordination or cooperation are knowledge, of the structure of the. disci- 
plines. involved and reduction of their contents and methods in a didac- 
tic context. The importance of the individual subjects remains^ uncon- 
tested. The study sector referred to as social education "groups 
together with more didactic rigor what has always connected the individ- 
ual sg.hool subjects- in 'general matters and questions'." Social educa- 
tion is a study sector "in which teaching, contents significant for . . . 
political education -mutually imply and supplement each other. In solv- 



ing this pcobleni we are not primarily concerned here with an ag^deraic 
but rather a didactic task" (Schroder 1979, p. 10). In accordance with 
this intention, considerable attention has teen devoted in the discus- 
sion to the organization of teaching. The employment of teachers, the 
setting up of school-specific -vork plans, and harmonization with other 
subjects are some of the central "'topics. 

There ^s mediation between academic orientation,' student orienta- 
tion, and goal orientation in that complementary structuring factors are 
brought into focal work in history ^ social sciences, and geography by 
means of study fields — that is, social structure and socialization, 
economy, political power and public functions, international and inter- 
societal relations, conflicts, and peace research, all of which are used 
as coordination instruments in the sense of "dominant perspectives of 
observation." The study fields are intended to give students orienta- 
tion assistance within the social reality they encounter. The EGGSE 
attempts to relate^ the study fields to situations which, it can be 
assumed, students will experience now or in the future. Study fields 
form a social science network of categories bas^ on fundamental situa- 

^ions or life situations: ."They have the function of being search and 
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orientation instruments for problem areas' and problems, which are dealt 

with in each case, by using differently emphasized subject-specific or 
non-subject-sg^ecxfic' ap.proaches and methods" (Schrodfer 1979, 'p. 15). 

The-^rocedor-e'^^^ca^ illustrated by describing, the basis "of the. 
focal work theme of history. In accordance with the decision in favor 
of an academic orientation, it is first determined which content is con- 
sidered a. central historical foundation for understanding the present in 
terras of the status of historical research and relevant cognitive inter- 
est: political rule", society, state, and church in the middle ages; 
revolution and the procesis of industrialization in the 18th to 20th cen- 
turies; national -state and imperialism up to '1914; the age of World Wars 
I and II; the reordering of the world afrer 1945; etc.- This is followed 
by- a didactic .analysis of the selection and structuring of problem situa- 
tions and teaching content. The, main objective is to impart a reflected 
awareness of history which includes knowledge of duration, change, con- 
tinuity^ discontinuity,- process, and structure. ^ 
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Everyday experiences of. students are taken as points of departure, 
included as the object and conditions of historical learning processes, 
and thus receive' a present reference. Obligatory teaching content 
exists only at the level of problem formulation and relevant problem 
contexts. A return to a rigid thematic plan is thus ruled out. Prob- 
lems and problem contexts are finally formulated, as student-related 
topics- Tnis draft of the HGGSE promises (1) consideration of the 
istructures underlying the academic reference disciplines with their 
specific approaches, concepts, and methods and (2) consideration of 
already developed interdisciplinary approaches, concepts, and methods. 

Development of the Guidelines in North Rhine-X^estphalia 

In its decree of March 19, 1973, the Ministry of Education and Cul- 
tural'' Affairs of the state of North Rhine-Westphalia announced the- 
introduction of guidelines for the teaching of politics at the lower 
secondary level (Kultusminister des Landes 1973), These guideline'^ call 
for politics to form a part of the study sector "social educa^.ion" 
alongside history and gr::Ography. These subsectors are to be integrated 
or related to one another. Social education is described as a ^tudy 
sector which "among other things includes- socially significant learning 
goals and content from law; economics, political science, education and 
other sociarl disciplines." The identification -of the subsector "poli- 
tics" is described as the first step in realizing this aim. Social edu-- 
cation is intended to provide the qualifications that will make it pos- 
sible for the student to take part "critically and ?^ti ely in the solu- 
tion of social and political questions and at the same time includes 
insights and abilities , from the social science disciplines with an eye 
to working life and university studies" (Kultusminister des Landes 1973, 
pp. 1-2). The subject "politics" is not based on one discipline but 
rather falls back on "several idemic disciplines for its basis." 

These include sociology, p61itical science, economics, history, economic 
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and social geography, education, social psychology, and . law (p. 6). The. 

extent to which the subsector "politics" itself is to be seen as^an 
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integrative subject* is left open. The cited academic disciplines indi- 
cate integration, as shown by the following statement made by the Guide- 
lines Commission in the 'intraductory part of its drafts of April 19*72: 



"In terms of the disciplines that form the academic grounding, in the 
case of the teaching of politics we are dealing with an integrative sub- 
ject/' . . 

Curriculum "Folitik" [Political curriculum] (Schorken 1974) gives 
information on the applied curriculum strategy to develop the guidelines 
for political teaching. It makes the theoretical grounding of GPE quite 
clear. The approach is oriented toward the study sector "social educa- 
tion," not toward an academic discipline. The point of departure is the 
sociopolitical self-image in the Federal Republic. Content from the 
.three canponents of the sector — politics, society, and econopics — is 
fitted into the curriculum with the help of a structural grid compos'^d 
of three media of socialization ("work," "language;" and "government") 
and three definition levels ("value-free," "ideological," and "critical") 
The content areas identified In this matter are transferred to real-life 
situations, and the behavioral measures (qualifications) necessary to 
master them along with the correlated learning goals of the first and 
second order are grouped together Emancipation as a higher goal serves 
as a decision-making aid. The learning goals corresponding to the 
■qualifications differ in their- degree of complexity or "refinement" c^nd 
"interpretation." The relationships" between learning goals and content 
are indicated by a matrix made up of the components "action intentions" 
(interaction, communication, precaution, consumption, cod ie termination, 
organization) and "situation fields" (school, occupation, leisure time, 
.public, international relations). 

"Politics and history are treated as related but still separate 
school subjects. The Guidelines for Political Education derive the 
division of functions between political teaching and historical teaching 
from the argument or "present orientation." The complementary relation- 
ship and the necessity of cooperation are emphasized. T*-** point is made 
that, while political teaching ^cannot be 'equated with the teaching of 
history or contemporary history, it cannot take the place* of hxstory 
teaching. • . ' 

Tae way in which, historical teaching is limited in GPE is inferior 
to methods suggested by known theory of historical schol-^.rship and the 
didactics* of history. Even if, on the one hand, the connection between 
the subjects "politics" and "history"^ is traced back to the fact that 
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"history at schools and higher, education institutions has absorbed an 
increasing amount of social science elements," it is difficult to under- 
stand that this expansion , involved only content, not change in the func- 
tions of historical learning • .The more recent social-science-oriented 
theoretical approaches in historical scholarship have emphasized the 
inclusion in one category of past, present, and future reference in his- 
tory: "Historical scholarship and the teaching of history can and must 
contribute to critical consciousness concerning designs made today for 
the future." 

However, apart from the theoretical considerations, the question 
must be asked as to how "^coordination between the teaching of politics 
and the teaching of history is to come about. On the one hand, politi- 
cal teaching is expected to incorporate historical learning if the situa 
tion justifies this, and, on the other hand, historically relevant 
aspects of political teaching are expected to be included in the teach- 
ing of history. But when is historical learning justifiable on the 
basis of the matter at hand? How can the teaching cf history coordinate 
its questions with the historically relevant questions of political 
teaching If the learning goals of, history teaching and political teach- 
ing are not^related to one another?' In view of< the fact that the polit- 
ical curriculum has thus far taken an approach that views "representa- 
tive historical phenomena in a chronological, connecting, confronting 
'.and comparing procedure," it can hardly be seen how the two. disciplines, 
in practice, can be coordinated. * It cannot be assumed, that the students 
will make this connection themselves. ^ 

It seems -that this problem vill soon be solved by an initiative of 
the po'^ial-liberal coalition* in North Rhine-Westphalia (Geschichtsunter- 
richt im demokratischen Staat n.d.). This initiative is concerned, with 
the concept of "history teaching in a democratic society." The func- 
tions .and aims of history education are determined by the basic premise 
that .history education is part of political education. ^The knowledge 
,and*attitudes it helps to develop are prerequisites^for political and 
social action. . knowledge requirements for living in the present society 
are the key selection criteria. The study of history and oi the long-* 
term development of social conditions constitutes the prerequisite for 
an analysis of the present time. The. basic aim of aistory education is 



the developraent/of a rational political/social identity and of the abil- 
ity to think in alternatives. " 

It is the task of history education to work toward these goals 
jointly with - the^ related subjects of political science and geography 
education. .Thus, it is required to integrate^ these fields into the new 
subject of social science education ( Gesallschaf tslehre) , with history 
-education being 4:he constituent part. Because the didactic and organi- 
zational isolation of these subjects must .be ..prevented however, a 
special didactic for social science education must be worked out. This' 
task shows the dir€':tion and the opportunities when ,political education 
and' history education are brought together (or. fused) in North Rhine- 
Westphalia — either in the form of cooperation or by integration of these 
subjects. 

Trends and Expectations , , 

The public discussions on "teaching history in a democratic state" 
in North RhineV^estphalia and on revised general guidelines for social 
education (S-I) in Hesse will result in new efforts being undertaken to 
explore the potential for and limits of cooperation between or integra- 
tion of the teaching of history, politics, geography, political science, 
and the social sciences. In contrast "to the situation during first 
nationwide discussions of these complex questions, today a number of 
scholarly publications are available which offer supportive evidence. 
In addition, teaching materials^ are already being produced for a 
"historical/political curriculum/' and further teaching models are con- 
tained in the- series History in the Classroom: Plans and Materials 
(Behrmann et al,. 1976; Kuhn 1974b). The atmosphere is more favorable 
than that of the early 1970s; c^iotions have subsided and objective dis- 
cussion can take place. One would, of course, have to avoid from the 
outset attempts to place left-wing labels on efforts to integrate the 
separate individual sctj^ol subjects. The 'degree of integration reached 
is basically not relevant if the task of bring5.ng about the synthes-is is 
not left to the student alone and if the structure and dinension of each 
of ,t^e involved subjects can be included. The present discussion of the 
question of Independence vs.' cooperation or integration of the social 
science school subjects is characterized, by the efforts of political. 



economics, geography, and history teaching "to set this indispensable 
discourse ia motion" (Fischer 1978). .Systematic attempts are^ being made 
to determine the prerequisite conditions for unifying these subjects 
(Schorken 1978; Fomdran Pt al. 1978; Kaiser 1978; Mickel 1979). 

The status of the discussion about historical theory indicates that 
historical science, in its aims', approach, methods, and content . areas , 
can be appropriately related to the systematic social sciences on the * 
curriculum level. Accordingly, the scientific prerequisites are given 
both for cooperation and for integration. The fact that teaching-method 
experts tend to favor coordination or cooperation in the present discus- 
sion and to advocate '^a gradual connection between historical and polit- 
ical instruction units" (Kuhn 1978, pp. 102-147) can be interpr»5ted as 
the expression of a cautious, gradual approach — or simply . as a lack -of 
alternative ideas. If one judges the situation by existing teaching 
materials and history teaching strategies, it becomes evident that thus 
far a rigorous didactic foundation and teaching models exist only for 
the cooperative teaching of history and politics (Behrmann et al. 197Sb; 
Behrmann et al. 1976). Only further discussion of didactics and teach- 
ing methods will be able to bring about a decision on whether the reali- 
zation of a fully integrated historical/social science curriculum is 
possible. ' . - 

The initial question as to which .arguments speak for independenpe, 
cooperation, or integration 'car be answered in the context of subject- 
specific teaching methods and scientific theory. The complexity of 
political, social, economic, and cultural reality makes the use of the 
differ&at social science disciplines necessary, since no one of these 
alone would be ab'le to explain a^l of reality sufficiently to guide . 
teaching and learning processes . ^ Problem-oriented interdisciplinary 
research is the *a;;s rer to dealing, with complex situations in order to be 
able to record as many -aspects of the situation as possible with . the 
help of the approaches and methods of different yet convergent scientific 
disciplines. The descriptive terms "mulridisciplinary approach" and • 
"interdisciplinary approach" are used, depending on the degree .of inte- 
gration of the social science disciplines. Analogous" to .this process, 
on the level of subject-specific scientific discussion, ♦ there, is the 
intention of teaching the student the interrelationships between man and ^ 
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society, politics, economics^ and culture through 'an integrated* 
historical/social science curriculum. 

While all the social sciences have the same subject and aim — that 
is, the explanation and evaluation, of human behavior-rrapproaches and 
methods differ in the various disciplines. In .the case of an integrated 
curriculum, it must by no means be left to the students to put together 
the detailed results of the different disciplines • The question, of con- 
vergence and divergence in the social j sciences rrrust be answered and put 
into practice by the curriculum developer. For this reasons both the 
sociopolitical and the theoretical (philosophy of science) decision 
: levels should be equally involved" in the theoretical grounding of social 
science curricula, and, s'ince no general non-discip line-specific explana- 
tory system exists, the curriculum developer must ,take into considera- 
tion how the individual disciplines see themselves. •This perception 
must.be based on the self-interpretation of each individual discipline, 
its description of sopial reality, and its subject-specific terminology. 
. The problems tha't arise in interdisciplinary work and the efforts 
to bring .about integration were concisely expressed by Hartmut vo.n 
Hentig: "All interdisciplinarity has thus far ended in disciplinarity 
and has qnl^ served to increase the need for cooperation and comniunica- 
tioti in science" (Hentig 1974, p. 21) , In terms of general tendency, 
this statement is confirmed in -the discussion presently being carried 
out in the Federal Republic on the^ social science curriculum. Hawever, 
withdrawal into the isolating independence of the social science school 
subjects is no longer feasible in view of the' re^'sults attained. Caution 
Is recommended for the making^of historical/social science curricirla. . 
The direction of new wjrk should lie in the attempt to "look for and 
discuss new theoretical structuring approaches, development plans, and 
proposed solutions." 

For the second time, discussion about the opportunities and limits 
for constructing a history and social science curriculum has 'been opened 
up by political initiatives in Hesse and* North Rhine-Westphalia. Hope- 
fully, in view- of theoretical results and practical expet:iehce, the 
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opportualtX will be taken to conduct objective talks in the context of 
the ongoing discussion of political education in Hesse and North. Rhine- 
Westphalia, with' more active involvement emanating .from the universities 



so as not to leave this matter exclusively no the cu'^riculum institutes 
and the Ministries of Education and Cultural Affairs. 
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9. THE STATUS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
AND THE POTENTIAL FOR REFOK^ 

By Suzanne W. Helburn . 

Just as the decade of the ],960s bustled with activity and optimism 
about rejuvenating social studies . education with the "new social 
studies," we who participated in that great leap forward are now indulg- 
ing in criticism, including self-criticism, trying to explain why social 
studies classes on the whole have not changed muqh and why the profes- 
sion seems so disheartened and in disagreement about what to do next. 

i believe that social studies education in the. schools confronts a 
major contradiction that makes -it practically impossible to achieve* the 
goals of active, . informed citizenship education'; which most social 
studies reformers advocate- Although the social studies curriculum is- 
the subject area specifically 'd'esigned to provide soci'al and political 
education in the schools, most social/political education happens out- 
side school; and even 'within school, most of it takes, place outside the 
bounds of the formal social Scudies curriculum. We learn, about politics 
and society through everyday expei^ence. Today, many of the life experi- 
ences which*^ make up our real social/poTi"tical education are confusing, 
contradictory, and scary — contributing to a sense of powerlassness to 
control our own -lives or change the world. ^ To be effective, the formal 
social studies curriculum in school must interact with and inform this'' 
life experience — claiify, uhveil/ help empower students, and help them , 
develop a sense of efficacy. Evidently, for most students in the United 
States the exact .opposite happens. Social studies classes contribute to 
the process of alienation, as evidenced by recent studies reporting that 
students find them boring and of little use (Shaver et al. 1979b, p. 151) 

Social Studies as Socialization . . 

I think thsCt social studies education fails to meet our objectives 
as reformers and progress^ive educators for. one primary reason. Although 
reformers have always seen" public education as a vehicle for promoting 
social change and social uplif t, th at is not really what schools are' for. 
They ar^ a major conservative force in society, reflecting ^the will of 
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the majority or the will of the powerful in a given locality. Schools 
enculturate students into the shared values of American ideology and ' 
prepare them to fit into a society which is hierarchically and bujreau- 
cratically organized, where social stability is best assured through a 
passive citizenry which accept^ authority, dutifully votes, and -supports 
law and order. Given these purposes of citizenship education in the 
schools, social studies education cannot grasp pertinent issues from 
other than a mainstream' perspective. Similarly, given ^he goals of 
developing the citizenship skills discussed above, social studies teach- 
ing strategies cannot train a population cf active citizens who think 
for themselves, demand a_voice in decision making, and -.-'.tively eng^e~ 
in social-change efforts. * ' " . / 

.Social studies is require(J to function within the schools as part 
of 'the whole schooling experience. Its* objectives and teaching. methods 
must be" appropriate to the brqai functions schools serve in the society. 
In Educating the Wcrker-Citizen , , Joel Spring (1980-) contends that the 
manpower model of ^education dominates ^^ublic schooling. Schools must 
serve the technological needs of advanced industrial countries for 
-training future workers and for screening them to fit into a different. , 
tiated and hierarchically organized labor force. Traditionally, schools 
have also served to help ameliorate the alienation created by economic 
development, but Spring coLi^ends that the technological needs now over- 
shadow attempts to use schooling as a humanizing ' force. Tr'aditional 
didactic instruction fits in with the manpower/^model of ^education and 
the preparation,, for passive citizenship*, ^ the. acceptance of existing 
roles, ' 

Another way to. say this is that the socialization goals of the 
hidden curriculum in the schools control- the learning situation, and 
that, -most teachers choose to teach in a way which is consistent with 
these " socialization goals, 'The traditional teaching style — teacher- 
^dominated classes, textbook "learning, paper-and-pencil desk work, lec- 
tures and listening, following directions, taking tests and earning 
grades— may bore some students and turn others off» but it ^helps prepare 
students for the nqxt^rade, and for life.. 

There are also limits to what is acceptable social studies c -atent 
which I believe, add to the problem by teaching essentially false. general- 
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izations about our social system. Social studies education must teach 
the shared -values which are the basis for our political faith — that our 
representative democracy is good and aemocratic; that our profit- 
oriented', free-enterpf ise, ' market economy protects, our basic freedoms, 
has been the basis for our economic development and efficiency as a , 
nation, and is essential to our future economic well-being; that social- 
ism is hopelessly inefficient, undemocratic, and evil; that our economic 
and political structures are the best protection of individual advance- 
Tient and equal ♦ opportunity; that the United States is the greatest ' " 
_count^ry__ia the world ■> We cannot . -^.undatr.entalljL. tamp_er_ ^wi ch^ these 
beliefs, even though children learn'ing the history, economics, and 
civics content which inculcates them might well have experienced events 
which call thera into question- ' . , . 

The other side of this content dilemma has to do v^ith those reali- 
ties which cannot be taught or exposed for discussipn in any text. Were 
I writing a history, economics, jdv government curriculum today, I would 
want . students to consider the impact of the development of capitalist! 
and the effects of worldwide market - competition and 'concentration; for 
instance: 

— The stabilizing effects of the ascension of the United States to 
world dominance in this century, but the growing challenge to U.S.- domi- 
nance by other advanced capitalist and socialist countries and th-a con- 
comitant instability Inherent in this challenge. 

— The development of multinational corporations and -international 
banks whose investment and financing decisions profoundly affect domes- 
tic economies and international economic stabiixty- 

— The increasing and incalculable social costs of economic growth 
as a result of known and unknown ^side effects of industrial production 
and urban living. 

— The increasing difficulty in defending " the profit system,- given 
these social costs and car growing apprehension that it is energy con- 
servation rather than capital accumulati-on which is zrucial to future 
human progress and ^adaptation. 



— The increasing reliance on"^ government intervention to solve 
growth and equity problems in industrialized market economies, but the V 
growing inadequacy of existing policy ^alternatives to mitigate the con- 
tradictory conditions created by advanced capitalism. 

— ''The .contradictory reactions o^ citizens to their government; they 
increasingly see government as the cause of the problems of late capi- 
talism while, continually demanding government intervention in their 
behalf to ameliorate specific conditions. 

Readers may not agree with this view of reality, but certainly they 
.will agree that .such views fcannot appear in any commercial public school 
text. 

Given the purposes of social studies education in the United States 
and the training/socializing f^unctions of schooling in general, we cannot 
expect to do much effective training for ac-tive citizenship except in 
those schools where specific circumstances allow more honesty and will- 
ingiiess to inquire into real problems. Reform attempts need to be seen 
in this light. Only changes consistent with the basic role of social 
studies .education will- catch on, and -most of these will '"not represent' 
profound changes in educational goals. The rest of this paper uses this 
viewpoint to analyze current classroom practices, the disappointing 
impact of the "new social studies" attempts to redirect goals and to • 
incorporate ^dvances in pedagogy, the potential of current reforms, and 
realistic strategies for change. While t>>is paper deals, mainly with. ' 
reform efforts in the K-I2 curriculum, i ,lieve that the same forces 
inhibit changes in college and university .:each-ing and, further, that 
teaching problems- at the postsecondary . levels affect precollege teaching "1 

5 

Current Status of Socia.i- Studies Education in the United States, 

Social studies came into prominence early in the 2Cth ::entury with 
the expansion of public high schools. The social studies c;;rriculum 
incorporates subject matter from all the social sciences, relying mostly 
on history^ geography, a::d government, but it is designed mainly to pre- 
pare pupils 'for citizenship and adult social roles.' Barth and^Shermis 
sum up the broad purpose of social studies and the nacure of the values 
implicit to the curriculum: ■ . 

* 



. • • social studies is citizenship education. What has sup-' 
• ported this goal historically and philosophically is the ' 
belief that social studies -^exists to teach future citizens 
^ how to cope with the problems arising out of the 20th century 
coiapl»"':llty and how to make decisions that are seemingly man- 
dated by our pluralistic, technologically advanced, self- 
governing society (Barth and Shermis 1980). • - 

Although there has been general agreement about the overall goal of 
citizenship education, educators have disagreed on the be^t means to 
■ provide this citizenship training. These differences became concretized 
in the curriculum packages created in the' last 20 years — during the era 
of the "new social studies" projects and to a lesser extent in more 
recent materials."^ . p ' ■ ' " ^ 

Increasingly, we have witnessed concern about the current status 
arid future directions of social studies teaching, partly as ar reaction^ 
to disagreements among professionals and the lay public about 'the reform 
movement and partly in response to a number .of national status studies 
•which revealed only limited use in the schools of the new approaches, a 
decline in social studies teaching in the elementary schools, and some 
student and teacher .dissatisfaction with secohdar}' social studies 
.classes. Monographs and articles in professional education journals 
(Haas 1977; Superka et al. 1980; Gross and Dynneson 1980; Barth and 
Shermis 1980) speak of increasing fragmentation in the curriculum, of a 
general identity crisis in the field, and of the need for agreement on 
how ta revitalize the curriculum. 

Recent 'Status studi^es give us a better opportunity than usual to 
describe social studies education at the present time (Wiley 1977; Weiss 
1978; stake and Easley 1978; Gross 1977)." These reports indicate a 
common pattern of course content and sequencing across the nation, a 
pattern which has existed over the 20-year study period and, in the case 
of secondary-level courses, since 1916. The K-6 curriculum continues to 
be organized' around the expandiag-ehyironment framewor'g, which is based 
on the presumed developmental and psychological needs of chil;!ren, start- 
ing witli the sociar life closest to. the children's experience (family, 
in the- first grade) and moving out into an ever-brpader so n" al^ setting 
(the world, in- the sixth grada) . ■ The studies reveal a small and declin- 
ing amount of time spent on social studies and possibly- a* shift away „ 
froni teaching social . studies altogether in the elemantar> grades. The 
standard sequence ' for grades .7-12 -follows suggestions in a 1918 report 



of the Conunission on Reorganization of Secondary Education, established 
by the National Education Association, The committee recommended two 
cycles of a three-course sequence of civics,- American history, and Euro- 
pean' history corresponding to typical exit points from schooling at that 
-time — "the fact that large numbers -of children complete their schooling 
with the sixth grade, and another large contingent with the eighth and 
ninth g-^des" .(Lengel 1981). 

Perhaps more disturbing than the stability of course organization 
over time is the stability of teaching practices. Although the status 
studies provides* some evidence of variety in teaching methods and. some 
conflicting data about . practices, the oveirwhelming impression from read- 
ing them is that the -classrooms have changed very little since we were 
ia school (Shaver et al. 1979a and 1979b). ^Generally, instruction^ is , . 
textbook-based; lecture and lejcture/di scussion/recitation predominate in 
the high schools, and desk work is central in elementary school classes. 

Not many classes use the "new social studies" materials, and most 

< 

teachers welcome the back-tOTbasics movement, agreeing that reading and 
basic skills are central to the curriculum. The Case Studies in Science 
Education report (Stake and Easley 1973) dramatically documents this 
stability, and the following conclusions from that report are particu- 
larly worth- noting: 

— The teacher is the key factor in determining what education will 
be for any one child; and, though teachers might not be able to bring 
reforms on ^.neir own, they regularly stop changes they oppose. 

— The dominant influence" toward change has- been the "back-to-basics" 
jiovement. Many teachers state that reading and arithmetic are basic 
because other .learning? are unlikely to be efficient until the child has 
had a thorough grounding, in the basics. Practically, this has meant 
that less time is being devoted to science, mathematics, and social 
science concepts^ and relationships, particularly at th -elementary 
level. , ^ 

— Socialization is a preemptive a?.ni of schooling in that it S'sems 
to get immediate attention almosjt whenever an opportunity arises, requir- 
ing the setting aside of other learnings when necessary. Sjclalizacion 
practices impress upon studerfts the need to submit personal inclinations 
to the ■ needs of the community, to co •^'^rm to the role of -the "good sta- 



2nt," ^nd to get ready for the next rung on the education ladder. To 
this end, teachers practice the principle that merit deserves special 
privilege and poor performance needs exposure and censure. (The authors 
noted that teachers use subject matter to keep control of the class. 
The new teacher learned ?'what questions to ask which boy to head off a 
prank, what homewotk to assign to keep the study period quiet. . . . 
Subject matter that did not fit these aims got rejected, neglected or 
changed in:o 'something that worked.'") 

— The predominant mode of teaching is assign/write/test/discuss — 
all organized around the subject matter in the text.. The textbook is 
the key to information, "which helps to explain why teachers considered 
reading so basic. 

■ ^ 

The Conformism of the Mass-Market Text 

Recent analyses of political education texts by Mary Jane Turner 
(1S78) and history texts by Frances FitzGerald (1979) further our under- 
standing of the bases for student- disinterest i.n traditional"" social 
studies classes. The authors agree that traditional texts are 'dull, 
superficial, devoid of political debate and intellectual ferment. Fitz- 
Gerald emphasizes the 20thr-centur;^ development of a mass-ziarket text ' 
designed to sell because it doesn't offend anyone J ~'i^en^^ centrality ' 
of the text in traditional teaching, her' analysis, if reasonably accu- 
rate, substantiates the claim that important realities of contemporary 
life are missing from traditional texts and that this siJLence mc^kes it 
impossible to explain the world as it is. 

FitzGerald characterizes today's texts as "consensus docunients, . . . 
themselves par.t of history, in that they reflect the concerns, the cor*- 
ventional wisdom, and even the fads of the age that produced them." 
■These texts are no longer written by authors with particular points of 
view; rather, -they are "developed" by publishers competing for the center 
of a' $700, 000, OOO-a-year market shared by 400 companies, of which 40 are 
major. , 

FitzGerald traces the evolutica of the characteristics of the modern 
mass-market text, starting with the textbook boom which accompanied the 
expansion of public high schools in. the 1390s.' It was then that texts 
became terse, orderly, restrained, and impersonal, giving the appear :nce 
ot^t ruth. The period fron 1910 to_ 1940,_domlna,tejL-bv_.progressive educa- 



tors, contributed little to the ©ass-aarket text strategy of tO'-ay 
(although the reforms - of the 1950s represented a reemergence of tliese 
goals and values). With World War II, texts adopted a tone of high 
moral seriousness • Controversy and conflict in America disappeared ; 
"democracy" no longer represented a call to action but became simply the 
name of the* American system, the opposite of fascism and coitiraunism. 
"We" and "our" cropped up in text titles, and the term '* " aperialism" was 
no longer- applied to the United States* In che 1950s texts became ency- 
clopedic; they emphasized the rise of the United States to a world 
power, expressed a morbid fear of communism, and introduced extreme 
chauvinism. In the 1960s the United States became a multicultural, 
multiracial society with racial and ethnic injustices, a development 
that required a dramatic rewriting of history — literally, a re-creation 
of the American character,. Texts discovered "pccblems" which, because 
contemporary political and economic realities were soft-pedaled, sce-^.ed 
to come from nowhere, 3y the 1970s, although references to the turmoil 
of the 1960s were almost ' entirely dropped, "problems" were running 
rampant , , 

FitzGerald claims that mass-market texts ignore economic history; 
they_dp de^scribe the essential transfo.rmaticn of American capitalism 
in the\ 20th century. According to tjhiese texts, she charges, the United 
States 'still operates under a free-market economy governed purely by / 
national supply and demand, with the government providing certain regu- 
latory and social services. American business abroad still is "a .taboo 
subject"; no economic links are admitted to exist betwee'n the United. 
States and Europe. In general, Fitzgerald says, recent texts are weak 
on analysis of historical forces, and .they are increasingly inadequ .3 
in portraying an accurate image of the United States or providing a 
satisfactory explanation of what is going on in the world (FitzGerald 
1979), 

The Traditional Curriculum Model 

To summarize, .there exists a- tradition in social studies education — 
not one followed slavishly by all teacb'^rs conforming to a national cur- 
riculum but rather one which has evolved over the past 30-odd years in. ■. 
response to pressures to carry out the objectives 'social studies edu-. 
rion. This tradition has the following objectives: 



— To give back on a test or in class a set of facts and conclusions 
about the United States and the world -which is contained in a text devel- 
oped by a conunercial publisher, which represents a consensus or compro- 
mise picture of the world, and which reflects the political temper of 
the time. 

— To acquire basic reading, witing, and computation skills as well 
' as skills and behavior of the good student/worker/citizen such as cooper- 
^ ativeness, neatness, good penmanship, good manners, respect for author- 
ity, ability to follow directions quickly, willingness to carry out a 
task on time, and anial^lity. 

'• — To accept the sh4red values of the society, to be willing -to . 
compete for grades and teacher favors, to accapt one's, place as estab- ' 
lished by competition, and to try harder. 

The teaching 'istrategy relies mainly on the use' of didactics and 
drill based on student reading, paper-and-pencil work, and lecture/ 
discussion/recitation — all based on the text. Classes are organized 
around teacher interaction with the whole class or individual -student 
work directed by che -teacher. The teacher initiates interactions, and 
students respond directly to the teacher; there is little student/student 
interaction and little or no student control ;e student is the passive 
receiver/learner of conclusions, arid preselected information. Teachers 
motivate students to learn mainly throagh assigning- grades and other 
rewards or punishments and emphasizing the importance of grades for 
entrance into college or an occupation. 

The Quest for Revitalization 

Many teachers cannot sanction, let alone use, such a curriculum, 
model. Ever since public schooling began' in earnest in the United 
States, around 1340 (Katz 1963), education reformers . have tried to 
humanize the curriculum. The "new social studies" represents the most 
recent of such attempts. But what was the "new social studies"? Has 
its era ended? - Has it been replaced by a more viable and* potentially 
successful -reform movement? What^ are- the chantes for change, and how 
should. x5^e proceed? These are the questions to be addressed in the 
second part of this paper.'* 



The Literature Model:. Salvation Through Social Sciences 

I take the "new social st, dies" to mean the decade or mere of 
reform from roughly 1953 th*:cugh the early 19J0js. This 'period x^as 
characterized by- national curriculum projects, funded mainly, by govern- 
ment and private agencies. Because of -the unprecedented national fund- 
ing for curriculum reform and therefore the enormous effort involved, 
this period is 'unique in U,S, social studies history, 

I hope to demonstrate 'that the literature gives an inadequate and 
unfortunate picture of the reforms of 'the 1960s-1970s by exaggerating 
the importance of. social-sclence-dlscipline-dominated pr'ojiects and 
caricaturing tjie;ii> as unidimensional efforts to convert sDcial studies 
into social science education. The literature comiaentary more or less 
ignores both the -diversity: in experimentation and the -tievelopmental 
aspects of- the period, I believe -thai: the curriculum inventions of the 
era live on in today's innovative work and that the changes- since the 
"new social studies" mainly represent a rejection of social science 
content ' focus 'and possibly (and more importantly) of content as a basis 
of the curriculum. In treating the "new social studies" as just another 
fad', social studies -commentators help create, the next set of fads and 
unidicensional approachesr. Furthermore, . insofar as the , new approaches 
zc^ntinue to emphasize active citizenship education, they will be as 
inappropriate as the /'new social studies" but will offer less-powerful 
bases for curriculum organization because of j:heir deemphasis of power- 
ful content. . 

-.Two Influential literature* reviews, one by John Haas (1977) and the* 
other by Karen Wiley (1977), which summarize 40 or more commentaries on 
the "new sociaT. studies"" published between 1963 , and 1977, contribL^te: to 
the impression^ of the period. ;^ - | ■ 

Haas summarizes the literature view of the reform initiative as an- 
effort of scientists, historians, .and social scientists — aroused by^ the 
1950s portrayal of public-school education as -a mindless intellectuial 
desert and motivated by post-Sputnik funding for curriculum work — to 
improve the quality* of science education and attract intellectually 
gifted students into science. The big reform push came from '1963 to 
1963 and was dominated by well-funded national curriculum projects, 
mainly in. the behavioral sciences. Directed by university 'social- scien- 



. tistsi many of these projects were sponsored by the National Science. 
Foundation, with the purpose of designing social science discipline 
coursed as potential competitors for traditional high school social 
studies courses- Edwin I'enton first used the term "new social studies" 
to suggest parallels with "new math"; he listed 15 points distinguishing 
the "new" from the "old" social studies (Fenton and Good. 1965), Inter- 
estingly, this early, personal view of the movement, obviously affected 
mainly by Fenton's own work, has become the authoritative description of 
an era which ended a decade later. 

Wiley's review ^(1977) Indicates that commentators perceived the 
projects as discipline-domihated and fairly similar in character. Con- 
tent focused on -single social' science courses organized around the logic 
oE the discipline and the world view ^contained therein, emphasizing the 
latest findings from the frontiers of scienttfic knowledge and generally 
placing more '"imphasis or cognitive content and processes than on values 
and valuing. Objectives focused on learning to apply the concepts- and 
theories in the given discipline to understanding society and those 
social problems amenable to analysis by the discipline, learning to use 
the ' scientific method and inquiry skills of the discipline, becoming 
sympathetic to scientific inquiry as the means of solving social p^'ob- 
lems and starting tfo use this method', and adopting scientific attitudes 
and a relativist view toward values issues. Teaching strategies involved 
active student participation through discovery strategies which simulated 
actual scientific discovery aiad inquiry methods based on scientific 
inquiry. Concern for ac^tive. student involvement required student/student 
interaction and also stiident/iiaterials interaction, with control resid- 
-ing ^in the curriculum materials. Student motivation was to be maintained 
mainly through the excitement generated through inquiry and through con- 
sideration of powerful scientific ideas. 

Even during the hevdav of the "new social studies," professional 
educationists began to . fault with the discipline-oriented approaches 
to the curriculum. By 1970 social studies commentators openly described 
the social-science approaches as being incapable of handling the horren- 
dous societal problems of the 1960s and 1970s, and they gave birth to a 
new age of "problems"-oriented reforms. Hertzberg (1971) identified the 
new directions which emphasized "relevance and the immersion in the* 
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immediate here and* now, the comnittaent to social actich, the stress on 
interpersonal relations, the iavolveinent of students in deciding what to 

study, the impatience with traditional disciplines and the attempt to 
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integrate or fuse them." John Haas summed up the "new social studies" 
critique in this way: " ■ « ^ - " . 

To many educators, the NSS movement was conceptually defi- 
cient. On.e conceptual weakness was that the NSS rationale 
was unidimer. -clonal — that is, commited to single answers to 
curriculum, development questions. ... Of the three basic 
sources of curriculum — aa;£ure • of knowledge, nature of 
Society, and^ nature' of students and learning— rthe NSS move- 
ment chose to emphasize just one way of viewing the nature of 
knowledge,. namSiyT^iiiS structures of the separate academic 
disciplines and the ©roc9d\:res used by practitioners of these 
discipline's as they created knowledge. The NSS was unidi-men- 
sional in its emphasis on the structural aspects of history 
and the social .sciences- to the neglect of the nature- of stu- * 
dents and the nature qi society as sources of social studies 

curriculum It was unidimensional also in its "emphasis 

on curriculum materials , to the neglect o£ school ang^^ass- 
room organization, of the nature of teacheTsT^oF'^the dynamics 
of teacher-student, student-student., and teacher-student- 
materials' interactions, and of the nature of preservice arid 
inservice teacher education (Haas 1977, pp- 80-31). 

But Was trie "New Social Studies" so Pure and One-Dimensional? . • 

In my opinion, the foregoing analysis is quite inac.:urate_-as a pic-.- 
ture of the whole reform movement. The critics of the movement have not 
based taeir work on. a historical analysis of the project materials. More 
important, they do nbt have an explicit definition of the boundaries of 
the "new social studies." For instance, Haas's summary is directed 
toward social science secondar}^ projects. Evident iy<. many commentators 
on. the period adopted Feafon's early characterization of^ the term "new 
social studies." - This is unfortunate becau.«;^ it defines the era nar-/ 
rowly in terms of ' one new fpcus instead of as a period of multiple, 
interacting thrusts. ' , ' . 

To make, this point, it is necessary to start vith the actual activ- 
ity of .the period, -which ds summarized in 11 "directories, of projects 
( Social Educati-on 1965ci and 196515; Michaelis 1965; ^Gibson 1967; Vingject 
1969; Lester '1969 ;N Sainders and Tanck i97i); Turner 1971; Taylor and Groom 
.1971; Social Ed«.ication 1972; Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data 
Book 1977)*^ Of the 13d' projects listed in 'J^ec^ works, approxinia^ely 70." 
represent clear examples of curriciflum development. At least 50 of 



these projects involved multiple grades, 22 of them either. K-12 or 5-I2-. 
Seventeen were elementary school projects, 5 were junior high school 
projects, and 21 were secondary projects. Only a third were orientec 
toward a discipline of social science or history. This brief nod to 
statistics indicates the diversity involved and leads one to caestior 
the unidimensional appraisal. ^ 

Some projects were better known than others, and it is probably 
fair to. say that the ones which most people associate with tfe "new 
social studies" are the 31 projects included in two. important project— 
by-project evaluations which appeared in Social Education in 1970 anc 
1972 (Sanders and Tanck 1970; Social Education 1972). Of th^s^ 5 wer^ 
^ in history, 10 in social*^science disciplines, 3 in area studis, and :6 
in citi^eaship; 4 were comprehensive elementary and 3 compreheo.^irn-e K-IH 
projects. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare fuE^ 
projects, the National Science Foundation funded 4, private so=r::es 
funded 12, and school districts partially funded 3. (Some proje'c-^ t 
funding from more than one source.) Nine projects involved elemecrar/ 
and middle grades, 15 were designed for grades 7-12, and 7 spanned 
grades K-12 or 5-12. Historians or social scientists directed 13 proj- 
ects, social stud4:es educators directed 11 projects, and teams of soc±-^ 
-studies educators and social scientists directed 6 profits. Orily I 
projects <xdniitted to designing curricula for the acad^infcC2Lly talertrssi 
and even these claimed to be creating materials for both average and 
above- average students; 5 projects were specifically geared for the 1^ - 
successful student. 

Most important for our purposes are statements about intended cur- 
ricuLum focus. Twenty-four of the 31 projects deliberately organiirsr 
content around social sciences or history; this group incliiided most of 
the elementary school and comprehensive projects. Howevss:, most 
these projects were not oriented toward inculcating the structure ox 
indiT-'uixial disciplines; rather, they used concepts from rhe socr^sl 
scier -?s as the content base. Six projects deliberately eschewed a dis- 
cipl" approach. Twenty-three projects considered soiae form of 

ihqi, training important, but only 6 stated their objectives in terms 
of jL^»rm.ng the skills of scientific inquiry or historical inquiry. 
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^lues emicatioti was constdered a asjxrr focus of 19 projects, and 12 
-lacojects cited citizrenship educatlott. as an important goal, 

Zs There a "New Social Studies Currtcimlqm" Model? No! 

In my opinion^ the era of refora we hsve been describing ^?as 
risizrremely creative of ihhj approechr : curriculum design:; it x^Tjb- 



:ed a flowering cf altsmatives a melding together of appar-^itly 
±x-sparats approaches. ISb di^rersit,^ the period ^is can^rt in ^^toiels 

TearH-^g j by Joyce snd Well Cl^^--^^» which categorizes diffssnx 
^rproacisK developed d:rrra[g rtie pe: .-^^ into four families of tesrring 
scratftgi^- The arrrr&rs identify -bssls focusing on (1) social rrrzla- 
^"iiins, CZ) inf ormatlcgL TTrrrr-p^yrriz: ^nai cognitive development, (3) aer - 
^Bsasalitx Ia«?eiopmeut:^ and (4) beESnru-nrodification, However, in t:ocus— 
~rr 3n ^^sarrLng srr/*:^^ies ra^iEr *:^an on curriculum ffisign, aac" in 
des=rLl^ng work :cf immscszirrrr "^iizri as Hilda Taba, Richard ^achtnsn. 

i>2r*Ld Ausu''^^^-, JersTne Brunsn, Dcsal :Jliver, B«F. Skinne-r^ anc SerTTPTTt 
Tiielan in ernas of =e discimrr:^>> t^»aching strategy per p^rsoQ-^ tiie 

o-c ■— ^=qrT:: ccrrr==.tibiH„ les an? *-:?: rfte innovators and rh^sir cmrtriibu — 
"_^rns ro ocarall -^=r=iculur des'-em. I^a, for instance, ^^ed seversl 
firierent srrategiss -to achieve uiu^ltlple learning objective . related to 
:-e intellectual, serial, uior^al, and p^-chological develc^p^^nt the 
xiild. This is 3"^. ^- true of nany other projects. The pr2?sibilir7y of 
fsveloping curricula -*hich combined approaches created by T .^ b^ , .iisubel, 
Gth^-J3 repres^snts the major breakr'trough of the period* For ^e::anple. 
Economics and Society (Helburn arr. Davis 1974), an overall '-It 
organization was ^z^^loped which used discrepant events as unit rr«=iers, 
rogramned iastructz:3n to reach basic discipline organizers, smal^-^roup 
i -"-teraction arri^^^s for values clarification and small-group lemm- 
ing, the juris=ruid3Frrrial ^del of conflict analysis to teach analysis of 
c>^nt rovers ial isssmis^ and Taba's basic comparative case study appruach 
ttx teach hypotbesrls -and generalization formatrion. 

' The era of tbjs "new social studies'" is distinctive because the 
- itional currizoL^i: projects and because of the participation of -=ca- 
d^fcnic discipliriE jsrple. However, the newcomers joined social sonfies 
-rr^of essionals 'sftcr "::i2d been working in the field before and would :m- 
zinue to work ^" the era was over. Through cross-f ertilizatiar. from 
^zrverse backgroiir:ds, we were able to employ a whole series of i T>= 'i c- 
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nTgi , a I anc" a^diologicsL theories in curricuLma constructinao:. "Sie lyericxd 
pcadrtced xec3=±cal bre^throughr> in applying system- desiga arcTsehiiss to 
■eiac3tion «teii=h involved- designing whole courses of study ^ r ^' " nniitiple;' 
objectives r?^«^ on ther latest theories of cognition and faaaaraii -aevelop- 
«enr» We a L im p ted, ard to a large extent created, curricula which , 
invoLved (1) .czrefully ^delineating learning objectives to rais^ students' 
cc^lrLve, nrcrsl, emoticxsal, asad social levels of functibxtfng, [2) choos- 
ing roirtent 'i^sed on powerful conceptual and analytical szrucrures of 
^dcwledige and on a sanroliiig fac:ts, cases, and events illustrating 
:»rts af -ras isrmcture aitc ^ctriching studear experience, (3) sequencing, 
•rotatirtg, 3n£ s?iral±ng Ue&arrring activities ro permit assimilation of 
and acccmmodaxfan to new 5E=owledge, (4) d^ignxng learning experiences 
requiring s^dents to l e-icg zud practice necsssaxy skills, to use and 
extead tneir '«s7wledge, saf zo clarify and bu::lLd their belief systems, 
(5> 32Slng H . T . i v3Lties wli ' .„■■ h t est students "ry working sraultaneously 
on sawerai Lgagn i±ng ob jv^ 'ires, and (6) incl Tr..\u^ syc=;temarlc and con- 
rimiail faedbacs^tro stuxiems ^ their learning. 

Focus ii^ the socn^ -srience/historiar 3trucrare-of -knowledge 
<£pprrv-sch as ^ definition of rni^ period ignores rzhe real accomplishments 
^aad umervalxBes the extenr ro -ccLch cm rent rerormi' grew out' of this 
«tarlifix p eri a r ^ It .also rnvites the placing cr: blame on the social 
science orieErtarion for the disappointing im^sct of the reforms on 
:rlassroom px^ctlce. - 

Back to 3as±a and tbs. Contradicrions of the 1970s 

In the ISTOs thai single mos^ important chaitge in U.S. education was 
t-!afe rae>ve back to "basics." Thi^ came at a t±3B of fiscal crisis in 
50v«rsiient« which hit schools p^srticularly hard because of the decline 
^ichool-age population. The "new social studies" curricula came on 
:tite nsrker just as the taxpayers* revolt gathered steam and the National 
^i^asment of Educational Progress publicized declining test scores. 
^Sngpssss shifted federal funding priorities in education to promote 
"^^r^-'. Opportunity through education. "New social studies" materials 
tzaaae their greatest impact in middle-class and upper-middle-class 
3 A::') an school districts, where training the mind and preparation for 
actxre citizenship is an appropriate goal, consistent with career train- 
for managerial and professional occupations. Except for a few pro- 
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grams, among them American Political Behavior and Geography in an Urban 
Age , the projects were a commercial flop, particularly at the elementary 
level. Nevertheless, one recent study (Fetsko 1979) shows that the 
projects influenced commercial texts, which introduced inquiry activi- 
ties and social science cor-.cepts and generally latched on to salable 
aspects of the reforms. But the status studies indicate that the project 
innovations did not reach many classrooms — where, generally, business 
continued as usual. Many . of us now seem to agree that the projects 
failed to take into consideration the school environment and how intiova- 

o 

tion^^ctually take hold. Fewer of us go beneath trds generalization to 
•^^ecognize the limited viability in the goals of liberal, progressive 
education, given the schools * socializing and screening functions . 

Having rlewed these conclusions about the "ness- social studies," it 
.is important to look at current trends and their success. One can iden- 
tify two interrelated, but possibly contradictory, kinds of thrusts. 

One thrust focuses on content and emphasizes the preparation of 
children for their future roles as consumers, workers, citizens of ''the 
nation, citizens of the world, and members of a muiriracial, multiethnic, 
litigious, private-enterprise society. In part these content concerns 
reflect changes in federal! funding priorities and the availability of 
grants during the 1970s to develop curricula for. axhnic studies, con- 
sumer economics, career education, and legal education. These efforts • 
may or may not represent ajctual reforms, depending on the other learning 
objectives built into "the curriculum or teaching unit. Such programs 
should gain acceptance in schools because the roles approach fits into 
the oyerall socialization and screening functions of schooling. * Career 
and consumer .education help students make, more-rational choices within 
the existing choice range provided by society. In placing the focus on 
choosing -among existing options, these programs deflect attention away 
from inquiry laco why there are not better choices or whether choices 
are permitted to" some groups and prohibited to others. Although such 
programs provide potential vehicles for teaching decision making or 
values education, probably they are mainly a conservative force. Taeir 
activities tend to focus on decisions helpful for maintaining the status 
quo — for example, how to allocate one^s budget. While roles approaches 
provide an opportunity for teachers to focus on changing roles and *to 
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expose sexism, racism, and other hi a seg^ ^ ^les ^ ; J3!rr<- are embedded in a 
broader framework of ideas abour the tuczLA and so.c±ai/ political 

sy?tem, ttEsy viri~'no-t--ejiligh.tea or clarify ojr i ^ive a realistic view 
of choices provided by the systEnu ^ 

The second kind of reform -<acr=i3rxty li-^ws crreccly from the "new 
social studies" teach'ii^ innovat±3Tis but f<r*ni5es trarro\^ly on some 

aspect citizenship education — 'tdv exai=r>V' , valts^ and valuing, deci- 
sion mak±iig, or learning through sr:tive ps-- c Lranrrn: in comm unity life. 
Eminent social studies xeformers .£=d text ^ers ±rscass these thrusts, 
their success in the classrooms, and thei- "attrgi ^=rtential in Goals for 
*■ the Social Studies: Toxsard the Tweirty-r±r3, Cgnuirr , a special issue of 
the Journal of Research and Development 4a Smatton (1930) . These 
articles indicate little which is really "n«w, Marrrly the emphasis has 
changed to downgrade content as the b,asat :or' curriculum. Materials 
have moved away from, applying powerful crji^iini:^!^^ ideas to current 
affairs and history, to a problenis appru/ich ^tic: seems to be a vehicle 
for developing decision-making, particf 9/^*-- .-^n, ^ekt valuing skills. 
These approaches use teaching strategies icizal by the "new social 

studies," minus the social-science-disc: ccctent focus. Children 

appear to ^t>e introduced to problem solv M bluing on an ad' hoc. 

basis, without a conceptual structure for t. L^'^^ contemporary problems 
which would help them make important ca>m -riv.:i? ^ntid:make sense of the 
x^or'.i. 

Insofar as these innovations focus le goal — for example, deci- 

sion making or values — they are just dimensional as the 1960s 

discipline-oriented projects were percs. 's: to be by educationists. 
Furthermore, the articles in- Qgals for "ocial Studies indicate that 

only limited success has been achieved :itroduciag these approaches 

in the classroom. This makes sense, s -rir these active citizenship 
reforms are fundamentally iticmsistent the socialization function 

of the school. They suffer 3rom the sne ^ias as the "new social 
studies" discipline-dominated approaches in seeking to reform society 
through promoting democratic practice in tae schools. Furthermore, 
insofar as they also seek to encourage mor> student ' involvement • in 
learning, to make learning easier and more fm, they interfere with the 
screening function of schools ^ downplaying grades and by contributing 
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rot grade inflat:±« — that is* providing a basis for giving better grades 
to students who xight ntiss^wtsB be turned orf to schooling, 

Ic it is zrjss: thar thesei oasK^ approacites downgrade content, as a 
hasifij for curricula and lack a :rn±fying ^ac reasonably accurate world 
view, then they do not combat trse aland, ^^gative effects of ^mass-nar'ket 
t3sxts. r^g ree tr*^ - the ^pci^^ «ciea« c":.ifiiipline structure may not be 
rfee best basis focr organizing coiLtsjt Ta the 'exteht that discipline- 
ofTiented courses -rsef lec* the mULog IceAOlrgy, they too caa confuse and 
dcjfuscate. As exsaples, the lack of 5 /ss2S thinking aad dynamics in 
-5d_ementary economiz. theory limxts gasp ^jia~nns to how the economy reacts 
to change, but it :does not expl;?±r C3t2iger 3nd* mainstream economists do 
not use class analysis to explain inccaize distribution or alienation from 
work. I am not necessarily advor^±ng using discipline structures as 
the basis for content and a vor3£ view. However, it is Important — 
crucial~and possible to introduce^ s^tudeats to powerful organizing ideas 
and to help them to understand social interrelationships and the histor- 
ical development of social problsrs, and their connection to the eco- 
nomic and political systems- 

Finally, I am troubled by rhe apparent f ragnentation of the current 
reforms. I^y are there separate programs in decision making, valuing, 
and global education? The currlculuni programs of the 1960s involved 
designing whole teaching system around multiple-objectives, a rotation 
and spiraling of learning, and balancing of different teaching strate- 
gies. Has this aspect of expe:rimentation been lost, or is it being 
avoided because it is impracti-zal? Possibly the curi^enC fragmentation 
represents a necessary retreat tic^ try to infuse texx:oo"ok teaching with a 
little innovation. However, I s^^pect that the problem is more serious, 
that it is related to unidimens^.onal thinking in the profes'sion. 

Conclusions ar^ Recommendations 

P 

I believe that the manpower -rsDdel of education predominates in 
shaping schooling. This means tisx active citizenship education will 
not gain wide acceptance because i.t is incompatible with the main 
:-,ocializatlon and- screening functrrm.s of the schools. Specifically, the 
following conditions seem to me to encourage stability and Inhibit 
change: 
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^ 1. RececEt studies of the coi£dxr±3B5s necessary ro implement and 
sustain innovg:rfjons (Berman and MrT^^. "'-f^ 1978) coocliide that changes 
jrnplemehted fror tiie top down do not: ' t u^^^:^ lasting efferrtr in schools if 
rhey are unreLsxed to perc^ved need* ^ teachers. Ea:ther, pernianent 
cr ra nge occurs wajen the people doing work — teacheri: — either initiate 
caaage or reccEgnrze that the spec±f±^ ,:]'tdi.iges help -r=2a do their job. 

2. The snri al studies status 3=rar3±es .concluoair^at teachers and 
t^siooks control the curricalum and rJrat teachers Tsspond to 'the day- 
^.C-^y pressures and traditions that exist in their :siiiools. The need 
:to:^intain control and discipline is a prerequisite: to success in 
reaching and therefore takes precedence in classroom manageTuent deci- 
sions. 

3. In response to the profit opportunities created by the expa 
5 on of public school education during this century^ publishers have 

veloped mass-market texts. By and large, market forces have disci- 
lined publishers to,- conform in creating what is almost a standardized 
roduct, designed to appeal to the market center. Since texts are the 

basic source of curriculum content, the effect of this situation is to 

•.eaken the content base. 

4. Pressures to conform also come from outside professional 
social studies circles. The lay public — particularly, special-interest 
groups — continues to take an interest in social studies, eroding the 
influence of social studies professionals and, potentially, that of 
social studies education. Because social studies is primarily ideolog- 
ical indoctrination, and .part of general education rather than occupa- 
tional training, there is an inherent tendency for the' lay public to 
feel qualified to influence the curriculum. When times are hard, social 

^studies may be attacked on two grounds — that it doesn't do its job of 
preparing youngsters for life and that it isn't basic to job training — 
and thus considered expendable. 

5. Although the" real control of the- curriculum lies with the text 
•and teacher, there are many other influences on the curriculum. Deci- 
sion making on textbook adoptions and K-I2 articulation and content ' 
in\'olve local school district textbook and curriculum committees, state 
committees, stat^- departments of education, local and state school 
boards, and even state legislatures — ("Lengel 1981). The practice of 
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including a spectrum of people icr-the decision-nraicing process — to democ- 
ratize and legitimize decisims — ac1:uall7 impedes change because it 
requires a consensus among a:^=5gma range ox people and interest groups. 
Therefore, policies which have;:S»olved over tima. and which were in place 
before the bureaucratic st Lui' i.fs e -oas developed rend to continue for 
lack of agreement among -the trecision mak^s aarout 'alternatives, 

6* Social studies paroEssiottals, particrLLsrly academics, contrib- 
ute to maintaining the s-tatis quo by creating: disputes over .what the 
curri::alura should be» thereby failxng to provide effective leadership 
for change, these disputes ^.-yrl-ect professional rivalries, ideological 
differences, arrd~^nt-ractible pasjudices which I do not believe will dis- 
appear, even though they cnxtld be resolved if we were to adopt a 
ratioiral, problem-solving cerrrTTrltment to chaiig:e. The differences not 
only dilute effective leadesrship; they also create confusion and false 
debates over alternative strategies which otirers in the field have to 
sort out. However, they ara part: of academic life, contributing to pro- 
fessional advancement, and therefore importarrt to their participants. 

7. One of these sets of disputes relates to the issue of content 
ii the curriculum. In general, social studies educators have given 
inadequate attention, to coartent and to the serious deficiency created by 
choosing inoffensive content. Because o * Jits ideological function in 
the overall school experience, traditiona' social studies content obfus- 
cates, and mystifies; it treats our ideals as real, attainable goals 
which have, not yet been reached, when in reality they cannot be reached 
in a world doainated by the drive for capital accuniulation and increas- 
ing concentration of power. To the extent that we niseducate, we con- 
tribute to studencs* dissatisfaction x^th social studies classes — which, 
of course, can feed back to create more discipline and classroom manage- 
ment problems for teachers. 

. 8. The *^resent pressure to hold the line on or cut social ser- 
vices means tight school budgets, therefore fewer change agents within 
school systems, less money for auxiliary resources and training pro- 
grams, less encouf agement of teachers to experiment in their own 
classes, and more pressures to conform — hardly an encouraging environ- 
ment for teachers. 
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i; 'see little hope of bringing about pervasive change based on 
active citizenship education or progressive education goals. We need to 
recognize this,' and to change our sights 'from;, attempts to affect the 
mainstream^ to working on those fringes where our ideas and strategies 
are welcome. We have made great technical advances in curriculum design 
and teaching methods, but knowing how to educate does not mean we can 
change teaching except where such changes are appropriate. Nevertheless, 
it is important to continue research and development on the teaching/ 
learning process and to learn more about actual classroom practice. We 
also need . to develop a realistic, more accurate view of society, social 
change, and the functions of schooling in maintaining social stability 
as opposed to promoting social change. We should incorpor^ate this 
knowledge in our teaching to -inform teachers about jthese matters, so 
that they are aware of the contradictions which constrain their work but ' 
nevertheless'- provide the opportunities for change. If we have an acca- 
rate social analysis and are clear about our pplitics, we will be more 
successful in choosing more-likely avenues for change. 
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1 10. CURRICULUM DESIGN .FOR THE REAL WORLD ' 
By Barry Dufour 

The Language of the Curriculum " - 

The language of the curriculum 1^^ replete with words such as 
design , planning , objectives , development , structure , process , and 
evaluation . It sounds like a board meeting of a multinational company 
rather than the language of educators, but these words do illustrate 
certain trends in education which locate it in a technical, rational 
world where more-recently popular words and concepts, such as accounta- 
bility , are perfectly appropriate. The word design does have another 
connotation, which moves it more toward humanistic and artistic 
endeavors and away from the deliberation implied in other meanings. By 
discussing th^ term design , I shall be able to pick my way through a 
series^ of key ideas and concerns . that are increasingly exercising my . 
thoughts as an educationist. 

- There have been two elements in the notion of design — that which 
emphasizes the artistic aspect and that which emphasizes the craft 
aspect. There is often a tension between the two interpretations. 
Craft has been seen as associated with the real world of everyday life,, 
commerce^ and industry. It is messy, mechanical, practical, and tsCseful 
in its orientation; perhaps it is also Humble, workmanlike, noninspired- 
a skill. Art is -seen as creative. Inspired, nonpractical, not neces- * 
sarily related to the real world, in the sense that it deals in xmages 
and fantasy, imagination and interpretation. Art is of greater value^ 
because it is associf.tad with free will and creative ^expression. 

I do not personally accept these distinctions, but I find them 
useful in bringing out some problems in curriculum design. Too oJEten, 
the notion of curriculum design most favored has been one which links it 
with practical preplanning, craft, and mechanical operations and skil-ls. 
I want to argue th^t, for the 1930s, we should make efforts to piit art 
back into design in our curriculum in the sense of encouraging a clearer 
commitment to ^develop lag in children creativity, imagination, self- 
awar^n^s, and similar values and skills. I am calling .for an increased 
em^asis on the humanities and expressi^5e arts to counterbalance the 
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pseudorational , positivistic, and scientistic social.^ science paradigm 
that many curriculum developers encouraged in the 1960s and 1970s • This 
euphasis does not Imply a flight from politics or the r^l world; 
rather, it incorporates a more lively and critical approach to teaching 
and learning and a more powerful political standpoint than was apparent 
in the social studies/social science curriculum projects of the last 
two decades in" either' the United States or the United Kingdom. (I cannot 
speak of Western Germany since, beyond my knowledge of the restrictions 
which teachers face in that country, I have little firsi-hand knowledge 
of curriculum In that country.) ^ . ^ 

One definition of design states that if you take it to mean "the 
conscious pre-de termination of the human environment, you are into plan- 
ning, .into economics, into politics" (Baynes 1976). Any social curric- 
ulum must be preplanned to some degree and will therefore reflect the 
political choices and constraints operating within the school, the com- 
munity, and the wider society, and these will determine what is seen as 
worthwhile knowledge and what is seen as undesirable. However, I do not 
agree with Michael Apple (1979) and other Marxist curriculum theorists 
who. see the operation of ideology in every' facet of educational and human, 
^activity. ^ . ^ 

The fundamental themes I wish to pursue in this paper are, specif- 
i'cally:. . ' 

1 • That curriculum design is a necessary activity in education, . 

but that it loast include '^social, . political, philosophicar, and educa— 

*• . . <- . ■ . ■ 

tional positions, hitherto neglected" in the social curriculum, which 

encourage creativity, ; flexibility, and opportunities for pupils to pur- 

^ * •• ■ ... 

sue'^'tlTi^ir own studies for part of ttye time . Pupils must be valued^ as 

much as teachers as active agents in the^ design of the curriculum. The 

choice of. topics .to study, thing's to learn about, is as much a job for 

pupils as it is for teachers, even if teachers- do retain overall guidance 

in firhe development of skjlls. A shift toward more pupil choice will make 

' , \ 

it more, difficult; (I hope) for us .to construct .the kind of totally" 
planned social scientific curriculum that emerged, especially in the^ 
United .States, in the 1960s and 1970s. As an admirer and imitator of ■ 
the American approach, I learned to love it, then hate it. This wall-to- 
wall curriculum with all social subject disciplines prescribed and all 
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objectives . built in, kindergarten through grade 12, was the .ultimate in 
curriculum planning and design — and the death of education! In the 
United Kingdom we did not achieve such a comprehensive curriculum, but 



certainly the proliferation of social science subjects for our 16- to 
18-year-olds in Ordinary (0-level) and Advanced (A-level) General Cer- 
tif icate_ of Education -(GCE) programs has meant the triumph of positivism 
and ar narrow and bogus view of human society. There are a few excep- 
tions, notably 'the JMB board's A-level sociology and 0-level integrated 
humanities., . both of which allow a broader perspective. 

2. That if the teacher Continues to maintain a central role in 
the curriculum, as I believe should be the case., certain features are 
necessary in this curriculum of the real world . 

I would now like to -enlarge on the first theme, by looking more 
.generally at curriculum theory and development, and to consider its 
impact on secondary schools. 

M. 

Writing About the Curriculum : / 

- ""ISurriculum as a career and specialist study has /now become accepted 
in the*^ United Kingdom (as" in the United States'^ at schools of education 
and other teacher education departments. Despite the -proliferation of 
books and research on curriculum, I have found few books or curriculum 
•^proje'cts . which • attach themselves to tlie educational philosophy I have 
outlined; that is, a belief- in the value of creativity, flexible. learn- 
ing arrangements, pupil choice, and a comraitniertt to an emancipatory - 
education, however .vague.pr difficult to def i?ne" all of this may be. (I 
suppose "^I am talking about the open school, or progreissive education, 
but I find -these terms so. vague that I ^rarely use them.) There are ' 
exceptions, particularly by Americans, among" them the well-known books 
of Holt, Goodman, and .Kohl. Few equivalent works by British curriculum 
writers combine -the 'same degree of scholarship' and persuasiveness. 

Works on the curriculum published in the United Kingdom during the 
1960s, and 1970s were extremely varied, operating at a number of levels 
and conceived in a number traditions. Some, like those oj Kenneth 

escriptive works dealing with the 
They were based on. no special ana- 



Richmond (1967, ..1971) , were mainly 
* * 

changes taking place in the schools. 
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lytical framework beyond a general belief that changes in the curriculum 
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were necessary and timely. . This practical type of book is still being 
published and is of some use to teachers because it reports and popu- 
larizes developments. 

Another type of book has offered analyses of the curriculum based 
on the main educational discip.Lines — the history of, psychology of, phi- 
losophy of, and spcialog^y of education. The sociology of education has 
probably created the most controversy and interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In the United Kingdom much of this work has been associated 
with the University of London Institute of Education and has involved 
cultural, political, sociological, and linguistic analysis of the cur- 
riculum (see Lawton 1975, Bernstein 1971, Young 1971, Sharp and Green 
1975r Pring 1976, and others). Most of this work has been in the nature 
of theoretical critiques; in most^ cases it is based on empirical . 
research and has ^raised basic questions about the operation of the 
school curriculum and school-Zpractice in ,gener-al. - But it is not of 
immediate use and relevance to teachers; it does not. tell them what to 
do .on Monday -morning . Rather, it worries teachers and warns them of the 
dangers of what they have been doing on Monday mornings! In itself, 
this is a healthy exercise. Lawton is perhaps an exception to this 
genre; his books on the carriculiim have always been easy to read (and 
thetfefore they sell well). His books are also tinged with pragmatism, 
.which does not please some acaderalcs and- some left-oriented teachers who 
want their' curriculum -analysts always to be involved in the class 
struggle. 

There are a few other writers like Lawton, who combine scholarship 
with detailed and ptractical discussion of what" is and what ought to be. 
The principal ones are Lawrence Stenhouse (1975, 1980) and Maurice Holt 
(1978, L979). Of equkl import^ance are tlie curriculum projects them- 
selves, from organizations' such as Nuffield and the Schools Council,/ 
which have- associated publications that outline their aims and method^. 
A useful descriptive and critical, summary of all of these projects ^can 
be found in Stenhouse (1980). " ■ . ■ ^ / 

Another kind of writing about the curriculum comes from a group of- 
people on both sides of the Atlantic. They are writers on the curricu- 
lum and schooling who derive their philosophical and - educational posi- 
tions from a wide range- of viewpoin-t's—sbme neo-I^rxist, some existen- 
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tial. Together, they offer support for a greate'r, degree of pnpil- 
ctoreredness, allied with a commitment to an existential and -emancipa- 
tory view of education xahich is rooted in creative and -expressive work 
inside the classroom and outside the school. Some of these writers have 
a firm attachment to a social curriculum which includes elementary 
sociological, political, and economic education: others are mare wedded 
to tiie English/humanities end of the sacral curriculum continuum. All 
of them present stinging attacks on pbsitivist conceptions of social 
science and social learning. 

Of the strident politicos, the recent work of Young and Whitty is 
the most though t-ptovo king and important (see especially Whitty and 
Your^ 1976 and Gleeson and Whitty 1976) . Their work and that of their 
associates has given us a clearer understanding of some of the episte-r 
mological foundations of the social curri^^ulum. Witkin (1974) and Abbs 
(1979) are. refreshing' for their treatments of the more subjective ele- 
ments in learning; both are f±rm advoca,tes of the major but neglected 
role of the creative and expressive arts, in the development of feelings > 
beliefs, and values in young people. Abbs presents a powerful critique ^ 
of rationalism in- the modem education system. 

The daily teaching in* London ^schools and his ^superb books demon- 
strate what Chris Searle and others of his kind can achieve with pupils 
in English, lessons^ encouraging awareness in pupils of racism, sexism, 

^and oppression. ^ Searle (L977) shows us that the relevant knowledge 

capable of transforming society already exists within the pupils them- 
selves; it: only needs to be developed. 

Last:, I must commend the work of one American who has influenced 
me — Maxine Greene. The. broad intexdisciplinary sweep of her' work and 
her passionate championing^ of many of the political, educational, arid 
philosophi^cal standpoints ..which I hold dear have made me^ttempt to get - 
her work more widely knoTO in f he British Isles (see Greene 1974 and . 
1978). / 

Practice in the Schools 

I want to turn now to a brief critique of actual school practice in 
the United Kingdom ' in . recer t years in the social curriculum and then, at 
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greasffi: length, move on to my outline of the elements of a curriculum 
for rne real world* 

There is no doubt that real successes were achieved in the last two 
decades in the actual expansion of social learning in schools, particu- 
larly in secondary schools • A large minority of schools now offer inte- 
grated work in the f 'Irs t, second, and third years of secondary educa- 
tion, although the extent of rethinking in some of these changes has 
often been minimal; many courses are ;simp^y^^cid^"more th^ geograpliy', his- 
tory, English, and religious education pushed together* A^the senior 
end of the school the growth of the social curriculum has been even more 
remarkable, no doubt fueled by the incentives and structure of examina- 
tion courses which are being developed at an ever-increasing rate, 
^ Large numbers of secondary schools now offer integrated social studies/ 
sociaL science courses under a bewildering variety of names/ The growth 
in .the pf?5Visioxi of specialist social science courses, such as 0- level 
and A-level GCE sociology (for 16-. to IS-year-olds) , has also been 
dramatic, with soc?,al anthropology being the only specialist social 
science which is not yet examined at 0 or A level or in the Certificate 
bf Secondary Education (CSE) examinations • Some of this growth has been 
associated with the "Mode 3" provision in examinations,, which gives 
teachers .a more central role in devising syllabuses. All of this has ^ 
be^n supported by the continuing publication of new. textbooks for the . 
specialist subjects and of project-topic style books for the many forms 
of integrated courses. 

What seems surprising is the low ^ake-up rate of curriculum project 
materials Materials of the early Schools Council" projects are used by 
about 10 pETcent of teachers, and\the ^^ACOS (Man: A Course, of Study) 
materials are ussd by as few as 5 percent of. teachers". These .low rates 
must be/a comnKirt on the resistance of teachers to these forms of cur- 
ripulum renewal , unrelated as. they are to a clear exaninat ion base, but 
they are also a. .comment pri the nature and relevance of these projects. 
Many were not disseminated, very well, and many are inappropriate in 
terms of cost to school^, structure and design-, and language^level. ' In ^ 
contrast, the second generation of Schools Council^.jcojects, • such as 
Geography for "the Young* School Leaver, -"have fared somewhat.. better 
because a vigorous dissemination policy was -"planned right- at the start 



and because they fit more easily into a stable subject base which leads 
to examinations. However, all of these project materials suffer by vir- 
tue of being developed and based at university or college departments. 
It may be that social studies/humanities teachers are resistant to over- 
tures from these quarters; or it may be that the developers miscalcu- 
lated the needs of teachers, which I think is more likely. Neverthe- 
less, I do believe that all of the social studies projects had many 
redeeming qualities and that they have had some kind of influence, ana I 
agree with Stenhouse (1975)' that projects like the Humanities Curriculum 
Project. have generated very fruitful discussion about teaching methods 
.and_strategies. And of course teaching style and strategy are just as 
important as content in changing the curriculum. 

Soime Essential Features of a' Curriculum Design for the Real World 

There are two important aspects of a. curriculum design for the real 
world: the organizational structure of the ' teaching— -the methods,, 
style--, and philosophy — -and the '.content . 

There are three, features which should inform the content: - 

JL. There should be a more pronounced emphasis on the humanities 
within the integrated social Cjiirriculum and a greater value accorded to 
the- expressive . arts and creativity within this form of learning. 

2. There should be a- stronge'r critical element, which encourages 
pupils to think, argue, and develop ideas rather than merely absorb so-' 
called objective knowledge' about the social world, transmitted exclu^ 
sively by teachers. 

*. 3* There, should be a wider/ scope in th^ treatment of controver- 
sial "topics' and a wider- ^range^. of ^themes considered appropriate for 
school study (see Dufour 1979)'. 

• . ' ■ ■ . i} . . ■ . ■ ■ . • 

Teachiiig Mettiod . . - " v- 

British education- has long championed the ^cause of child-centered 
learning" but has.: rarely explored ^the precise meanings and implications . 
of this credo. Even more unusual h;r:s been the attempt by schools. 'to 
practice this e^ducational ideal* 'Most secondary schools^ in Britain, are 
still formal institutions with all the -major elements of the Weberian 
ideal type of bureaucracy, characterized by formal procedures, by 
detailed rules governing interpersonal behavior, -dress, movement within 



the building, and forms of address, and by clear status demarcation in i 
hierarchical structure. There are similarities with prisons and hospi- 
tals, except that in our schools (apart from the private bearding 
schools) everyone goes home at, four o'^ciock, after spending a substan- 
tial part of the day in a strange, artificial environment. 

There are exceptions to this regimen. Most of our primary :schools 
are friendly and informal places, and even a few secondary^ schools are 
relaxed^ and humane institutions. My ideal for a school — and my descrip- 
tion comes close to the school I have worked in for the last decade — is 
one that is .typified by informality and flexiblliry and which organizes 
itself for the maximum achievement of the intellectual/cognitive and 
personal/pastoral goals, regarded as an inseparable unity- Individual- 
ized learning and teamwork would have priority in the context of what I 
would like to call "Tne- 50/50 Curriculum," a currirxtlum ia which pupils 
spend .half their time in the social subjects on teairher-originated work 
and half their time ' on topics they have- chosen themselves, working wich 
tutorial assistance from the teacher* This approach ircmiediately calls 
into question most of the activity of curriculum mongers, whether they 
be HMIs, LEA advisors, academics', or anyone pise. Cuxriculum: developers 
would ^oin our ever- increasing dole queues. They wotild be pixt out of 
work because staff and pupils together would devise the curriculum on an 
individual basis as the work proceeded, although there would be certain 
constraints imposed by exami^nat ion. boards and the political sensitivity 
of some of the work. 

The plan I am outlining is not Utopian* . _It has been in operation 
for many years now at Countesthorpe . and has been a success at all 
•levels.. However, I do admit that those who study the iid^en curriculum 
would., need to st^ in -business, because my pwn experiesee in teaching at 
Coantesthorpe. and my research "there have indicated hw pB.t terns and 
^structures — often unintended and /^nwanted — can emerge in .a context of 
almost total pupil-centeredness. I have never fully supported the com- 
plete individualization that operates at Countesdiaxpe; I believe a 
50-50 balance is a good compromise "between teacher and taught:^ Teachers 
have 'experience, ;.knowledge', skills, :amd many -other qualities ^ahlch ^cati 
benefit pupils. I do not accept, the* brand of Marxist analysdls of :the. 
curriculum which suggests that because' all knowledge is socially con- 
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structed and teachers transmit *3c£iciaL knowledge to pupils, the teacher 
must play a negligible role ir yr^ to a^oid dangerous and impudent 
impositions on the minds of ch 

I do argue that the teacr . t hani a reduced role, because chil- 

dren also bring to the school V. .edge, skills, individuality, and per- 
sonal history which must also awarded serious and>^roper status in 
the school curriculum. Education can extend the horizons of both 
teacher and taught. The real world which pupils bring -with them to 
school includes interest in and knowledge of popular music, fashion, 
motorbikes, football, and many other features of youth culture. As a 
teacher I can learn from and help to extend the understanding of the 
pupils about the cultural, social, and political environment in which 
they are so heavily engaged. We can help ^ them explore this world cri- 
tically, but the^e are also times when we must allow pupils to do work 
which they want to . purstte: regardless of our own devious aims. 

Content and Topics for a Staidy of the Real World f 

Finally, let me outline the kind of content or. themes which I wotild 
want to put before pupils as part of my 50 percent — themes and' areas of 
study* which 1/ would argue forcefully are increasingly central to an 
understanding of the real world. 

Television . Television is now the major medium for influencing^ our 
conception of the social world — and this certainly is^ the case for' 
pupils..^ They derive imagery, feelings, and information frar television 
about how the worla looks, its events, and its po'.ver structure- Because 
television is edited and partial in its treatment of the- world, the 
school has ,a duty tp. help pupils analyze ..this treatment critically. 
Tnere is ample research "evidence from both sj^es of the Atlanxic which 
shows how limited is children's knowledge of the social and political 
world. . . ' ' . . 

Popular Culture . This- category includes pop and rock music, 
f ashion, ' films, motorbikes, football, and many other things which vary 
according to class, region, and country; but the essential influence of 
these phenomena is universal. Schools should . give ptxpils the opportun- 
ity to study ttiese aspects of their lives, which are so important to 
them- (also to younjger teachers and perhaps even to a few older teachers!). 
Over the last two yeat3 I and my schoolteacher colleagues have tutored ' 



15- and 16-year-old pupils on projects on "Punk ausic. This has enabled 
us to discuss race and racism, denonst rat ions and political protest, the 
police, social order and control, and many other political themes. It 
is likely that these prmls would not have considered these "teacher- 
type" themes if they had not been approached under the guise of a study 
of Punk. 

Politics- This vital area is disliked by many adolescents. It can 
be made more meaningful to them if a real— world approach is used; that 
is, instead of studying procedures and structures of parties and the 
state, which most ^ ivemment courses emphasize, pupils should be given 
the chance to study the real world which they see on their television 
screens — events such as demonstrations, strikes, industrial conflict, 
wars, and international terrorism. This study should not exclude the 
hidden bases of politics, such as behind-the-scenes views of power, or 
issues such as sexual politics and sexism in society. I am not arguing 
for a sensationally oriented ^curriculum but rather that such themes are 
ever with us and must be studied as much as the more-ragoLar aspects of 
politics.. ; (Since 1976 there have been many, demand? for more political 
education in the curriculum from all sources of curriculum development, 
including the goyernmeint and the inspectors. However," I believe that 
the kind laf realistic and critical brand of political education which I 
am espoujsing here would have little support from these agencies. See 
Dufcnrr 1979- and Whitty 1979..). . . * 

The T?orld of Wgrk . I agree with the receat demands that the world 
of work be included more centrally in the school curriculum./ However, 
if pupils are to leaurn about " the important role of business and capi-, 
talism in our country, they must also study -trade ur^ions, industrial 
relations, movements for workers* control, socialism, and communism. 
These all form part of the - fabric of discussion :of the economv. in the 
UnitBd Kingdom, and thejr muist all be ^afforded, a proper place in the' 
-'social curriculum'. 

Other. Cultures . In the world today, with its problems and inequal- 
ities, it- is. important for all- schools to try to develop ' pupils * 
worldmindedhess — their^ appreciation: of other peoples, other . culture?, 

and other countries. In order to understand the present Middle East 
*% .• 
dif ficulties, - some knowledge of Moslem culture is necessary. " Since the/. 



Un±ted Kingdom, along with the tJnited States and Western Gemany,* is a 
multiracial society., the study of other cultures is vital. Some coun- 
tries, including the United* S:tates, place a fair emphasis on global edu- 
cation in their professional curriculum development, but in Britain we 
eltiier adopt an ethnocentric, approach or we tackle this subject within 
geography, with the result that all the feelings and cultural aspects 
are squeezed out under the weight of geographical concepts- 

Several major subdivisions need to be included in an other-culture^ 
program: - 

— ^Multiracial education. This is a key area, and we should encour- 
age more pupils -to study it, 

o 

— Education in^ social and economic development. The study of the 
persistent inequality in the world between the rich and poor countries 
is a necessity. 

— Traditional .societies. Many pupils are fascinated by tribal 
groups around the world. These groups, are all undergoing change, win- 
ing ly or imposed, and it is important that w^ help pupils to understand 
-the reasons and problems associated with these changes. 

— Other countries.. It is, valuable for pupils to study some specific 
^countries and to construct irocaprehensive accounts of a country ocl coun- 
tries* 

The importance of all this work is that in pursuing this compara- 
tive pevspecxlve we can" assist pupils, in moving toward a clearer and 
less-Stereot^ed view of other copies and cultures.' 

• These, then , are some of the features of the teacher- initiated 
social curricalum which I propose. Much of this may coincide with 
pupils' choices, for the interests of the two groups are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. The task should be, not to present infonaation in a 
dry and rigorous mariner, but rather to explore ideas in a variety of 
ways — through pupil projects, discussion, research work in the library 
or outside, school, literature, creative writing, or 'drama. A social 
curriculum for the real world can be approached from /a narrow social 
studies/social science perspective, or it can be given life via a humani- 
ties approach which combines'.,. the public forms of knowledge-,pf the 
teacher with the more personal forms" b-f knowledge., and . interests, of the 
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pupils. In my view, here lies the essential challenge of a curriculum 
design, for the real world. 
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11. SOCIETY, SOCIAL JUSTICE, AND SOCIAL/POLITICAL EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 

By Geoff Whitty " 



A±thoughr~conGei>tioiis . of social justice can, in theory, be used to 
justify political and ''economic arrangements as different as Marxism -and 
monetarism (Harvey 1978) , discussions of the relationship between educa- 
tion and social justice in Britain have typically emanated frojn-those 
who see themselves on the left of the political spectrum (for example, 

Lawton 1977). Commentators representing a range of perspectives on the 

s 

left have tended to agree that neither our society nor its educational 
system currently measures up to any meaningful definition of social jus- 
tice. There is a mass of evidence (for example, Halsey et al. 1980) 
that •'neither the procedures nor -^he outcomes .of the English educational 
system can be considered socially just, within the terms of .any of the 
major definitions of the concept. There is also a growing conviction 
amongst the reformist as well as the revolutionary left that social jus- 
tice is unHkely to be achieved unless contemporary society, as we know 
it, is superseded by a qualitatively -different and more genuinely egalx- 
tarian form of society. Social, and political educators^ have often ^ 
claimed that ' they have an important* part ;*to play in this process. 
Indeed; perhaps more than*: any other area of the curriculum, social 
studies education has attracted those who, from the . exponents of a mild 
progresslvism in the 1940s to ' the advocates of a Freirean radical peda- 
gogy in "the l97;0s» have seen their work^ as contributing to the .enhance- 

* ment of social justice both in and through education. 

Yet, while debates kbout the^ nature and purposes of ^social and 
political education 'in England have generally had a more radical dime-a- 

• s'ioq.^ than have equivalent ones in the United States, the "practice of . - . 
social "^^dies-* education in England places it almost ^as firmly ..within 
the liberal-to-conservatiye part of the spectrum as its American counter- 

, part (Palmer 1980). It- is this dichotomy^ between the theory and prac^ 
tice of those approaches to social .studies education committed to the 

enhancement of social justice, which leads me to ^focus" in this paper, on 
the relationship between society and social and political education. 
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In discussing the explicit provision of social and political educa- 
tion in English schools, I am particularly concerned to consider how far 
this aspect of the" school curriculum may be seen as having a role in the 
maintenance or transformation of existing inegalitarian social and, eco- 
nomic arrangements. I will point to the liniited extent to which pre- 
vailing approaches to social and political education in England have 
effectively challenged the status quo and suggest 'that the radical or 
conservative effects of work in this field are- highly contingent upon 
its articulation with other aspects of schooling and society, will 
therefoce argue that strategies intended to enhance social justice via 
education will make little "headway unless they are based :^lpon a more 
sophiisticated understanding of schooling and society than has hitherto - 
been evident amongst social studies educators, arid unless they are more 
explicitly linked to broader struggles for social justice within society 
at large. ^ 

Traditional Social and Political Education in Britain 

Overt social and political education has never commanded the. wide- 
spread support in Britain that education for .citizenship appears to 
command in the United States. 'Althodgh there -have been successive 
attempts to legitimate greater curriculum provision in this field,' they 
have, of ten, fallen foul of a consider^able resistance -amongst English edu- 
cators to the idea that Education sjiould 7serve%the needs of society" in 

any direct or obvious manner. "Practical /and vocational education have 

/ ■• / 

always enjoyed low status within<;'the ^nglish- educational system when 
compared with ^an education grounded in liberal humanist conceptions of. 
culture. This has tended to mili'^ate against anything which might smack 
of ' citizenship training.* , As/ a relatively stable . society, Britain has^ 
generally favored implici^^^eans of socialization into the status qua 
an^ thus has been much less overtly obsessed with the need to inculcate 
pupils with its dominant ideology- than is the'' case xd.th societies which 
'^^re ■experiencing rapid''' social change ; or . trying to legitimate a new 
political- regime.* Unlike the United States, Britain was not faced in 
the early years of this "century with the need to >7eld together a dis- 
parate immigrant population, and, unlike the Soviet Union, - it was riot 
faced with the task of initiating --pupils into, a' new political ideology.. 
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\This has contributed %o a situatipn in which high-status knowledge ia 
English education has' been firmly associated with the academic disci:^ 
pilnes and hence with- knowledge that tends to be literate, abstract, 
differentiated, and unrelated to everyday life (Young 1971). -During the 
course of this century, overt state control of the English school cur- 
riculum has been progressively reduced; control, since World War II, has 
been exercised largely through teachers' professional ideologies and a 
particular conception of professionalism (Grace 1978). Taken together, 
these features of the English educational system have helped to give it 
,an appearance of relative autonomy from prevailing economic and polit- 
ical conditions./ ^ - 

This is not, of course, to claim that education, in Britain is with- 
out economic and political significance. InJ'eed, various analyses have 
suggested not only that the autonomy of English education is more 
limited than it has often appeared, but that apparently autonomous edu- 
cational systems' play a vital role* in social and cultural reproduction 
(for example, Bourdieu' and Passeron 1977). Nor would I want to claim 
that social and political education have been less absent from English 
schools. tJhat I am pointing to here is' a difference in the form in 
which', and perhaps in the degree to wliich, it has been a major f^eature 
of English schools when compared with those in many other countries. 
The dominant tradition of social and political ^education- has remained, 
at least until very recently, that which was derived from the English 
public^ (that is, independent) schools, in which the children of the rul- 
ing class were — and indeed still are — educated. Here implicit sociali- 
zation via the experience of the school's regime combined with the study 
of. Ancient Greece and. Rom<2 to provide what social and political educa- 
tion was deemed necessary. As mass secondary education developed during 
this century, this high-status curriculum (somewhat updated) was aped by 
the state^ grammar schools. Though academic history and geography 
courses grew in importance as classical studies declined, 'any suggestion 
that they were or should be vehicles for overt political education X^s 
oppo'sed to components of ,a "libeiral education") was always hotly con- 
tested. 

It is interesting to 'notice, in view of my earlier remarks that 
social and political education have been most in evidence when there has 
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been a perceived problem of social control*; that what overt and explicit 

education for citizenship has existed in English schools has been 
lar geiy directed toward the children jof the working class. Thus, for 
instance, a rather passive concept of education for citizenship, in' the 
form of civics and similar courses, was always a significant feature of 
the curriculum of the-:Secon<iar-y--.modem schools; however, when the latter 
were combined with the grammar schools to form comprehensives in the 
1960s and 1970s, thja-grammar school tradition tended to be the. dominant 
one.r— -WhlTe'^ov>ert~education for citizenship has continued to exist in 
the. lower streams of^^ comprehensive schools, it has generally been 
consi^.ered a 'lo,w--^tatus activity amongst teachers wiien compared with 
academic-^hlstory and geography teachin^, and teachers of the latter sub- 
jects in England have consistently distanced themselves from those con- 
cerned with spcial studies and social education. 

I want now to discuss some of the attempts to challenge this tradi- 
tional hierarchical dualism in the English secondary school curriculum 
and to consider what light^ their fate throws upon the possibilities and 
problems of using social and political education as a vehicle for foster- 
ing social change" and the extension of social justice in society. All 
these attempts—by * the social studies movement of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, the "new social studies" movement of the late 19.60s and 
early 1970s, and the political education movement of the late 1970s and 
early 193Ps — -have sought in their different ways to make the explicit 
teaching about and/or for life in contemporary society a more central 
feature of the school curriculum. In arguing that their approaches 
should be made available to .all pupils, they hava also sought to extend 
social justice _in education as a prerequisite to contributing to the 
realization of social justice through education. 

The Social Studies Movement of the 1940s and 1950s 

The fate of the social studies movement of the 1940s* and 1950s has 
been chronicled many times (for example. Cannon 1964). This rather 
amorphous movement was heralded with extravagant claims which have, in 
fact , left precious little mark upon English educational scene. 

While.it was certainly not a readly radical movement, and one of its 
major obsessions was to develop education to fit the changing demands of 
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British capitalism and democracy after the. war, it did propose signifi- 
o cant changes in our system, of schooling. It opposed_the^revailing 
elitism pf^the English educational system and proposed alternatives 
which would Qpen the way for.a.more "healthy" society. Tae argument was 
that social studies should formSa^backcloth to more specialized studies 
and allow all children to feel themselves to- be "closely associatei-with 
the past and [present struggles and achievements of mankind, and to have 
a personal contribution to make towards future progress" (Hemming 1949). 
James Hemming explicitly argued that pupils following courses "broadened 
by social . studies carried on with pletnty of project work" were "adven- 
turous in outlook, approachable and articulate, eager to give their 
minds to new problems." Those who followed a curriculum composed 
entirely of academic subject-based* courses had, on the other hand, "a 
marked tendency to be parochial in outlook, reserved, conditioned 
against change." 

Hemming 's ideas had a lot in common with the ideas of American pro- 
gressivis^, and there was a further parallel in the concern of two other 
influential writers of that time. Dray and Jordan, to ensure "(orderly 
change" in a society facing the dual threats of totalitariansim and 
anarchy (Dray and Jordan 1950). It may, of course, be argued that had 
the social studies movement succeeded in transforming tHe educational 
system to produce the creative, flexible, and tolerant citizetxS which 
Hemming envisaged, they would have bolstered British capitalism more 
successfully than has in fact happened. It remains the case, however, 
that this movement fell foul of the traditionalism of the British school 
system even before its impact on the outside world could begin to be 
assessed. It failed to make headway in the gip'ammar schools, and the 
secondary modem schools (in which it did make some initial progress) 
increasingly came under pressure to compete with^ the grammar schools for 
examination successes in discrete, well-established academic subjects. 

Thus it was that the "liberal" (let alone any possible "radical") 
promise of this early social studies movement was .largely stillborn. 
Only the most explicitly conservative features of the tradition remained 
as a target for its successor, the "new social studies" movement of the 
1960s. The divisiveness by which such courses were restricted t\to the 
bottom streams of secondary modem schools probably served only to main- 




tain the elitism of British schools and society. The concept of citi- 
zenship encouraged in most of the courses that survived was far from the 
active one which Hemming had envi5:aged, but rather a passive one in 
which activity and involvement did not seem to go beyond the ability to 
. fill in an income-tax form, remember the name of the local mayor, or 
. decorate some old lady's kitchen without pausing to consider why she was 
Xpermitted to exist in such squalor- Small wonder, that their critics 
dismissed such courses in "life adjustment" as "social slops" and sought 
for alternatives which encouraged pupils to look critically at society 
rather than passively accept their lot in a society seemingly beyond 
their control. The earlier movement, although it had consciously chal- 
lenged the prevailing social relations of the school , had ultimately 
made no significant impact even there — let alone in society at largel 

^ The "New Social Studies" 

I now want to consider the nature of the English version of the 
"new social studies" movement, which, while sharing some central assump- 
tions with its American counterpart,' had some distinctive features. The 
most important of these was probably its identification, particularly in 
its early stages, with a small group of sociologists, which made the 
movement less of . an attempt to reform the teaching of established sub- 
jects such as history and geography and rather more of an attempt to 
gain a legitimate place for" [other] social sciences alonj-)ide them in 
the curriculum. Given that British historians and geographers do not 
consider the-nselves social scientists, and given the rather limited 
interest shown in the 1960s by economists and political scientists in 
teachirg pupilr- below the age of 16, the English "new social studies" 
movement was very much a lobby of sociologists who hitherto had had no 
recognized place in the school curriculum. This situation was to have 
implications not only for the way in which the movement developed but 
also for the way in which it was perceived. 

The English "new social studies" movement combined an overt attack 
on the uncritical nature of many existing social studies courses in 
secondary modern schools and on th^^-^i^ck^ of rigor in Hemming's alterna- 
tives with a rather more implicit critique of the lack of relevance in 
the conventional Academic curriculum of. the grammar schools. Tnus 



Lawton and Dufour, in the standard, reference book fox^he "new social 
studies" in England, mounted a dual case in support of the inclusion of 
social science in the school curriculum: . 

1. The practical need for young people to develop* an kware- 
ness and understanding of their own society, illustrated by 
the statements made in such reports as Crowther and News cm 
that young people need to be "less confused by" or to be able 
to ."find their way. about" in a complex, industrial (and wel- 
fare) socieity. 

2. The fact that our world is increasingly a social- 
scientific world; i.e., that social science as a form of 
knowledge is increasingly important to a balanced unders^t^wlo^ 
ing of the universe. . . . (Lawton and Dufour 1973>^ 

On the surface, the first of these arguments seems'', in some ways, 
little different from the rhetoric of ^someT^of^he more conservative* 
forms of citizenship education which are de3igned to fit pupils into 
society as it is, while the second can be read as ,an appeal that advo- 
cates of , a liberal education based on initiation into "public forms of 
knowledge" (Hirst and Peters 1970) should not ignore the social sciences 
as a form of knowledge which ought to be represented in the school cur- 
riculum.. - ' 

However, it seems clear that many' advocates of the "new social 
studies" saw their subject as offering a' much more critical perspective 
on society than their public rhetoric of legitimation revealed. Rather 
than being committed to the fine7 tuning of society in terms of its tra- 
ditional values and ideals, even some of ' the nrbre cautious members of 
the "new social studies" movement argued oa occasion that a social' 
science-rbased social studies should encourage "a critical approach to 
the values of .. society" (Lawton* 1958) . Others implied that the exposure 
of public to the" knowledge generated by the social sciences would remedy 
"half-truths" and make pupils "critically aware" of<-the extent to which 
their own common-sense ideas were distorted by bias and prejudice. The 
alternative firm foundation- of "true knowledge "of the social structure 
and the. social processes" (Dufour 1970) generated by the social sciences 
vrould seemingly provide a basis for. critical thinking about social real- 
ity.' Social justice xirLthin education would be achieved by making the 
"best" knowledge available to all, and some clearly harbored the hope 
that; social justice in society might ultimately be served by the use of " 
such knowledge as a basis for changing the world. At the very least. 



the teaching of the supposedly universalistic kncvledge gep^ated by the 
•social sciences was expected to free pupils from the narrow conservative 
outlook which many earlier social studies courses had merely served to 
reinforce. ^ - 

Yet, while the rhetoric of the movement stressed both rigor and 
relevance, and while some of its advocates saw it as having considerable 
radical potential, it was so obsessed with the need to avoid the fate of 
Hemming *s earlier initiative that, in practice, rigor was stressed at 
the expense of relevance. The thrust of the movement was to establish 
sociology and a soclblogy-based social studies as a subject like any 
other in the school curriculum. While some of those involved , would now 
say that this was a conscious attempt to use the -space' of fered by the 
academic emphasis in English education for radical purposes, such a per- 
spective was often lost in the protably vain quest to achieve equal 
status xd.th other academic subjects. 

'This effort to legitimize sociology meant that the earliest social 
science courses in English schools were often based on the transmission 
of the sort of implicitly functionalist sociology which ■ was already 
beginning to be rejected by radical students in higher education as a 
form of consen/ative ideology but wliich still constituted the basis of 
respectable academic sociology. More significantly, the methods of 
social science teaching in schools were generally based on a traditional 
transmission model of learning, even if the methods employed often 
involved worksheets rather than chalk-and-talk. Above all, the emphasis 
on emulating other academic subjects led to the relative neglect of the 
dimension of relevance and thus detracted from the meaningfulness of 
social science to pupils. As Denis Gleeson and I have 'argued at length 
elsewhere (Gleeson and lJhitty 1976), this served to defuse most of the 
radical- potential that the movement may initially have held. 

Even ^en the earlier content was replaced with supposedly more 
"critical" concepts and perspectives, social studies was often taught 
with scan^: regard for its meaningfulness and relevc^.ice to pupils and, in 
particular, to working-class pupils. The undue emphasis on-^teachiag the 
concepts and structures of the social sciences as a basis for increasing 
critical awareness, produced a social studies which was sometimes even 
less meaningful to pupils than the existing courses in life adjustment. 



Concepts become tools of critical analysis and the basis of action in 
the. real world only if they are recognized as being meaningfully related 
to the world as it Is experienced by pupils. This is not to argue, as 
. some people have implied, that a radical approach to social studies 
would consist of an uncritical celebration of working-class culture, but 
rather that social studies has to be meaningful* before it can become 
critical in any strong sense of the term. In the absence of this, 
social science tends to be perceived by pupils as having little more 
than certification value cad, as such, combines with their "cultural 
capital" in a way similar to other academic subjects and .thus performs- a 
similar role in the process of social reproduction. 

It is, however, one of the ^ironies of the s'ituation that the 
attempt to establish social science as another high-status academic sub- 
ject not only militated against its being meaningful to students, and 
hence a possible basis for social action for change; it also seems to 
have failed even in the quest to establish' the subject firmly in ' the 
curriculum. In the current political context, there is growing demand 
that subjects should be "useful," and the curriculum is once more coming 
under scrutiny from extraprof essional quarters. To some extent this 
pressure has been successfully resisted by defenders of the liberal 
humanist conception of education (Whitty 1978) , but what is noticeable 
is that sociology and social science-based social -studies figure hardly 
at all either in external demands for useful subjects or in the defense 
by liberal humanists that certain subjects have an inalienable right to 
a place in the curriculura irrespective of their immediate utility. 
While part of the explanation may lie in sociology's (largely unwar-- 
ranted) reputation for being a critical and subversive subject^ it seems 
possible that it is- as much-a result of the subject's reputation as 
being largely irrelevant to the real world. Even those approaches which 
have attempted to meet earlier criticisms of the "new social studies" on 
this score seem to have done so too late to command much favor. 

The Political Education Movement of the 1970s 

L -on ^ 

The third movement that I wish to discuss here is the political 
education movenent, which rose to prominence in the late 1970s after a 
decade of quiet gestation. In recent years, this lobby has met with 
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considerable, success in the political arena^ (at the rhetorical . level, at 
.least) in demanding that a form of ..political education relevant to the 
real world in which pupils live be part of every pupil ^s curricular 
experience. It seeks to develop pupils' "political literacy," which it 
defines as involving "the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed to make 
a person-^ informed about ' politics, able to. participate in public life and 
groups of all kinds and' to recognize and tolerate diversities of politi- 
cal and social' values" (Crick and Porter 1978). 

If, as I have argued, the "new social studies" was never really 

/ 

critical because it was not meaningful to students, then the political 
education approach to social and political education might seemybetter 
placed to provide meaningful starting points upon which a genuinely 
critical approach might be built, particularly where the work is to be 
based upon real-life issues. Again there clearly is a strand olf think- 
ing within ^he movement which argues that this is the case, seeing a 
parallel between attempts to develop the political "literacy" of English 
school pupils and Paulo Freire's work in developing critical conscious- ' 
ness via adult literacy programs in the third wrld ' (Porter 1979) . 
Given the minimal penetration this .movement has made within schools -to 
date, it 'is only possible to speculate about the ^fate of this radical 
dimension in the political educat^ion movement. However, the portents do 
not look encouraging, and the movement seems increasingly tied up with 
those whose major interest in it involves a commitment to preserve 
rather than improve upon the form of society in which we live. 

There is little doubt that the initial stimulus for the . emergence . 
of political education into the political agenda lay in official anxie- 
ties about the confrontations between political groupings of the extreme 
right and left on the* streets of London in the summer" of 1977. In 
announcing grants for political education work by the National Associa- 
tion of Youth Clubs and the British Youth Council, members of the (then) 
Labour government explicitly drew attention to the drift toward extremism 
amongst the young and the need to win them back to the middle ground of 
British polxtics. More fundamentally, some observers have argued that 
the political education movement is part of an attempt to reestablish 
hegemony in a new phase of corporate capitalism. Explicit political 
education is seen as necessitated by the collapse of the social demo- 



cratic- ideology in the fate of contradictions in the system exposed by 
the reemergence of mass unemployment (Jones 1978). Certainly the link- 
ing, in ^the last government's Green Paper on education (Department of 
■ Education and Science 1977), of studies of the democratic political 
. system and studies of industry (whose role in the way "the nation earns 
and maintains its standard of living," we are told elsewhere in* the 
paper, children should learn to "properly esteem") was an early indica- 
tion of the intimate -connection in official thinking between political 
education and the- defense of present econbpiic arrangements* 

In a wide^ range of official pronouncements on economic and social 
policy, there seems to be an almost Hegelian assuraption that Britain's 
current forms of poELtical and social organization are the ultimate end- 
point of human achievement; the role of education is therefore conceived 
in terms of defending them and extolling their virtues. Thus, a senior 
Conservative party spokesman on education, Norman St- John Steva, 
demanded ("Tories Take Stand" 1978) that teachers of political education 
undertake to uphold the crown and constitution (the third C, for. cap i- 
tallsm, being left implicit!) — a demand which goes completely against 
recent traditions of autonomy within British education. There is, - then, 
a fair amount of prima facie evidence that the success of the political 
education movement in mobilizing support from politicians is associated 
with tlie latters' belief that it could assist in preserving and bolster- 
ing respect for the status quo in periods of .economic crisis. 

Defenders of the political education n.:veraent on the left would, of 
course, argue that it is .unfair to criticize a movement for its bedfel- 
lows. Yet it is not only the political supporters of the movement who 
create doubts about the extent to which, in practice, political educa- 
tion could be the context for a genuinely meaningful and critical educa- 
tion. The lobby's own major publication. Political Education and Polit- 
ical Literacy (Crick and Porter 1978), cannot entirely allay the fears 
of its radical critics • When the book was published in 1978 it certainly 
cleared up some of the ambiguities, about the movement's stance, but it 
also "exposed many points of contradiction and glossed over: other poten- 
tial ones. While some of the work suggested by Crick and Porter might 
encourage the ^ development of "critical awareness," other examples might 



well produce the sort of quietism or "domestication" which was often the 
outcome of traditional low-status citizenship courses. 

The balance and range of work reported in the volume does not pro- 
vide a great source of optimism ^in this respect, and a number of exam- 
ples seem to treat political education as yet another packaged commodity 
for pupils to consume — even though "politics is par excellence a field 
to be mastered by learning by doing, by discovery through active experi- 
ence," as Nigel Wright fl978) remarked in regard to Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate's" suggestions about political education. Very little work 
is reported that is based upon active involvement in the politics of the 
community, and- the ideas of the more radical wing of the political 
literacy movement (who do regard it as an extension of Freire's idea of 
cultural action for freedom) are not much in evidence. Perhaps even 
more disturbing is the way in which some of the movement's ovn spokesmen 
have described * its work to the public and politicians and the tendency 
of their utterances to shift the focus of the movement sharply toward a 
concept of political education as the production of uncritical, conform- 
ing citizens. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate this tendency toward the goal 
of conformity • First, in publicizing Political Education and Political 
Literacy in a radio interview (BBC Radio 4, July 16, 1973) , Crick was 
asked vhethei more political education In schpols would lead to demands 
for pupil power. He responded that, on the contrary, the pupil .power^ 
movement had been the result of a lack of political education," and he 
then went on to make the rather revealing point that, while the politi- 
:cal education movement ftlt that schools should give consideration to 
extreme points of view, they should do so only after "having gone 
through the ordinary, acceptable beliefs and institutions of society." 
Even this is perhaps some advance on the academic version of Crick's 
ethnocentrism, where he seems to suggest. that politics ceases when com- 
promise and conciliation cease — or, to quote Berridge's succinct state-- 
ment of Crick's position: "He offers us the politics of liberal democ- 
racies as politics, period" (Berridge 1973). To argue that we should 
offer pupils evidence of alternatives in'^ways whicli try to predetermine 
their attitudes toward them suggests a form of education only marginally 
more open than offering no such evidence at all. 

- ■ par^ ■ 



Another example comes in an appendix to Political 'Education and 
Political Literacy . There it is suggested that the decline in public 
confidence in British ppllLical institutions is "less to be associated 
with failings within the institutions themselves than with a failure to, 
present . . . the broad principles and practice of parliamentary poli- 
tics to the public ... in a"' systematic and purposeful way." The 
writer, the chairman of the Politics Association, goes on to tell us 
that his association seeks to end the long neglect of political educa- 
tion as the best long-term means of ensuring that "the whole works" does 
not fall apart. The association does not wish to exclude the "consider- 
ation of alternative ways of doing things," but it is in no doubt that 
schools and colleges should "support the principles and practice of par- 
liamentary politics" [emphasis added]. In these circumstances, the 
commitment" to recognize the shortcomings- of parliamentary politics and 
the existence of alternatives , seems little more than a formality. 
Although this position is scarcely surprising, since the Programme for 
Political Education is sponsored by the* Hansard Society for Parliamen- 
tary Government and this, particular paper was addressed to an audience 
of members of Parliament, it is hardly encouraging to those who believe 
that political education should involve a genuinely open consideration 
of alternatives. 

Lessons of the Reform Movements 

These three movements to reform social/political education in 
English schools illustrate the ease with which reform movements that 
command at least a degree of liberal and radical support, and which at a 
rhetorical level appear to Jtiave a contribution to make to the enhance- 
nient of social justice, can come (either directly or default) to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of existing and. manifestly unjust social 
arrangements. Incorporation is aa.. ever-present danger for radicals who 
seek to use the state educational system as a site of intervention for^ 
social change. I do not, however, want to argue that schools and^oie 
school curriculum are inappropriate or 'irrelevant sites^upotT^ich to 
struggle for social justice, but rather that radical social studies edu- 
cators have in the past often based their strategies upon an inadequate 
analysis of the context in which they have intervened. 



; Thus, as ..we have seen, , the social studies movement of the late 
19A0s displayed virtually no sociological understanding of the nature of 
the EngLish school sy^em. The^"new social studies" movement of the 
1960s was^, on the other handc extremely conscious of the status hier- 
archies of English schooling but displayed only limited insight into the 
ways in which the prevailing social relations o2 education contributed 
to social and cultural reproduction. While recognizing the social 
significance of the existing dualism in the curriculum, the "new social 
studies" movement shared the widespread assumption that social justice 
would be well served by making .available high-status knowledge to all' 
pupils. What it lacked was the sort of insight offe^d"*^\s^ Bourdieii 
(Bourdieu and Passeron 1977) about the way in which an academic curricu- 
lum can itself be profoundly inegalitarian in its 'effects. Finally, the 
more radical elements of the political education movement of the 1970s 
appear to have* uteres tima ted the pressures in a period of economic 
crisis for social control to be exercised via ideology rather than value 
^ (Howard 1974) and the extent to which .their own rhetoric, could be taken 
up and utilized to generate hegemonic rather than oppositional discourse. 
All three examples point, in other words, to . the ^eed for a greater 
sociological sophistication on the part of rad^ical^' social studies educa- 
tors. » ^^^^^^^^^^ 

It may well be said, of course, that such comments are all very 
well 'with the benefit of^-^hind sight, and there is cerlja^inly a degree of 
truth in this. Jfliiie the relative autonomy of the English educational 
system^^n^he^l950s and 1960s contributed to a misrecognit ion amongst 
liberals and radicals of its role in social and cultural reproduction, 
it is probably, also the case that there was more genuine -space wi-^thin 
which 'radical educators could work in the schools during those decades 
than there is ^ today , Indeed, it is sometimes argued that the^ recent 
attempts to gear education more closely to the perceived needs of capi- 
talism and liberal democracy in crises- (of which the "official" interest 
in political education is but one manifestation) are indicative of the 
extent to which educatio'n has 'been successfully used for alternative 
ends- Those radicals who argue this position would therefore presumably 
want to join in the defense of liberal conceptions of education and, in 



the social and political education field, would probably continue to 
fight for a discipline-based social .studies. 

Others" feel that the recent initiatives to functionalize education 
for capitalist should be welcomed as. removing the mystifications engen- 
dered by the liberal ideology of, education and- exposing more clearly the 
j lines of conflict within. education and their relationship to conflicts 
xrL thin Jthe wider society. They further argue that s^ich initiatives 
gerterate their own contradictions and that the role of radicals within 
j education is to turn those initiatives to radical ends. Thus, for 
i instance, ^it might, transpire that the movement toward- a closer relation- 
ship between schoolv and the outside world — a familiar theme in many 
governmental and industrial demands on the education service — would pro-- 
vide a better basis for developing a genuinely criticaL perspective on 
the nature of our society than would the academic social sciences. 
Indeed, given that those committed to the preservation of the existing 
social order in some^fonn or other are themselves divided between those 
who wish to extend the influence of the "industrial trainers" in schools 
and those who wish to preserve the. "old humanist*' traditions (Williams 
1961) , there may in fact be jnore space than we imagine to develop a 
meaningful and critical alternative to botfi. Tnis might, for instance, 
involve advocating: the teaching of "really useful knowledge" similar to 
the sort of "spearhead knowledge" which 19th=century working-class radi- 
cxls described- as "knowledge concerning our conditions in life . . \ 
(and) how to get out of our present troubles" (Johnson 1979^. Thus a 
greater consideration of the broader contexts of educational practice, 
would not necessarily foster the degree of pessimism about the possibil-' 
ities for change which Fielding (1980) has rightly suggested emerged 
f^om some of the neo-Marxist perspectives on schooling in the mid-1970s. 

But this is mere speculation. What I wish to stress is that social 
'studies educators committed to an extension of social justice need to 
pay more attention to the wider sociological contexts in which they work 
than they typically have paid in the past. Not only do we need (as 
other contributors to this conference have emphasized) to define our 
purposes much more clearly, we must also seek to understand more fully 
the nature of the social ^d political context into ^ich those purposes 
are inserted. If, as Denis Gleeson and 2 1 haye argued (Gleeson and 



Whitty 1976), one of the purposes of a radical approach to social ' 
studies teaching is to^assiist students in art active exploration of ' why 
the social world resists and frustrates their wishes and how ^social 
action might focus upon such constraints, then it is equally important 
that our own attention, be directed toward such issues. Recent work in 
the sociology o^ education can perhaps help us here (see Young and 
Whitty 1977), and papers such a^ Fielding's (1980) point to the poten- 
tial fruitfulness of drawing upon some of this, work in ^undetstanding the 
realities of social studies classrooms J Tnis is not to suggest that we 
should get our "theory:" right before we act, but that we should con-^* 
stantly interrogate our practice with theory and' vice versa. This would 
therefore involve~not th^ vAol^s^e, adoption of any -"of f-the^^^eg'*^ 
theory, Marxist or otherwise, but an active, exploration of the complexi- 
ties and contradictions of school and society .and the possibilities acid 
constraints which they generate. 

This-' process would - also involve continual reflection upon our - 
experience of earlier modes, of action. Thus, , for, instance, we are now, 
in the light of the experience of the two social studies movements ^dis- 
cussed earlier,, more aware of the need for a radical approach to social 
Studies teaching that is both meaningful and critical and which probably, 
involves a -social action element (Gleeson and Whitty 1976). It is also 
clearer that neither the teaching of social scie^nce nor the celebration 
of working-class life per se is an appropriate strategy for the achieve- 
ment of an education which is itself socially just: or which can contrib- 
u,te to the attainment of social justice in society. Finally, the 
experience of the political education lobby | should make us more aware 
that the outcome of any proposal for curriculum change is highly depen- 
dent upon the disposition of political and ideological forces surround- 
ing it and that the pious hopes of individuals are no substitute for 
collective action. 

This last point raises a further aspect of my plea that we should 
locate our work as social* studies ^educators in a broader context; it 
reminds us of the essentially limited role which social and political 
education in school can play in the achievement of social justice. 
While a conservative approach to social and political education may . 
serve ti> reinforce the dominant ideology, in school and society, a - 



radical approach to the social studies curriculum will not on its own 
serve to counter that ideology. Thus a radical approach needs to be 
lauch clearer about its relationship to broader struggles for social 

. justice, both in order to develop a more coherent' sense of the relevance 
of educational struggles to the achievement of social change and in 

'order to mobilize support for radical initiatives against the undoubted 
strength of the conservative forces which oppose them. While this argu- 
ment runs counter to the- traditions of English education by explicitly 
linking educational and^ political action, these traditions have anyway 
been openly breached by recent, government initiatives. Though my argu- 
ments may appear to some to be unrealistic or inappropriate in the cur- 
rent situation, I would contend =that a conscious attempt to understand 
the contradictions in contemporary education and the development of 

s educational and political strategies to exploit them must be high on the 
agenda of those of \us who are genuinely committed to thg extension of 
social justice in society. 
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12. S0C1ET£^D SOCIAL JUSTICE AS PROBLEMS 
OF EOl:ITICAL EDUCATION IN WEST, GERMANY 



By Siegfried George 




The objective of social justice as a problem in political education 
in West Germany cannot be understood without referring to some histori- 
cal aspects of the German society. The struggle for social justice 
could be -traced back to the beginning of industrialization; but for our 
rsel Ith^k, it is more important to mention the social cpnditions 
which supporfted the growing Nati^na]^^ party ia the ^1920s and 

the nearly hopeless* situatipa^-^or the majority of the German people 
ter World War 11. | 

The development and growth of the Nazi party was, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, due to the miserable economic situation after tljie disaster 
of World War I. Large groups of the population lost their Imoney in 
inflation; unemployment and poverty, resulted from the economic depres- 
sion. The state at that time was^neither willing 'nor able tol cope with 
existing problerasT Political radicals found, a fertile ground 1 for their 
nationalistic programs. Because of this historical experience there is 



1 



a widespread awareness of the relationship between economic welfare, 
social justice, and democratic development in West^JS^armany . 1 During 
periods of lighter recessions (for exaxapT^e^l9S6^^196S) right-x^ng polit- 
ical groupings get some support, whereas in times of prosperity these 
groups tend to disappear. ^ \ 

.For^ many of our students it is. nearly inconceivable what the condi- 
tions of Living were like at the end of World War II. Our cities and' 
industries were destroyed y there was an extreme shortage of house^s and 



apartments. About 7 mxl/liorf refugees had come to West Germany botl\ from 
the eastern- part of .Germany (East Prussia^ Sileeia, Pomerania) and .Worn 
Czecho^4^vakia. ^Eil^dditipn, there was a migrati^on of about 4 millVon 
Germans f rom • the Russian zone to the Western zones. Many people were 
starving, unemployment was extremely high, families were disrupted — the 
situajtion seemed to be hopeless. . ' * 



r^Because of these conditions and the fact that capitalism was charged 
with having feeen the economic basis of National Socialism, it is under- . 
' "standable that a large part of the po-pulation favored *a more socialistic, 
way of dealing with the economic and social problems. Even the newly 
created Christian Democratic party asked for state control of basic 
industries and natural resources. Some of the constitutions of the West 
German Bundeslander contain regulations for this type of socialization; 
for example, the constitution of Hesse (Articles 41, 42), which was 
adopted by pleb4.scita on December 1, 1946, by a majority of 72 percent.. 

The West German constitution ( Grundgesetz) of 1949 empowered the 
parliament to take steps to socialize basic industries and natural 
resources — but the unexpected economic development since 1949 has made 
it impossible to find a maj<;rity which would support this change either 
among -the population or within the political parties. 

Nevertheless tJhe question of whether continued economic development 
or -an alternative, more ''socialistic structure of our society would.be 
more effective in ^bringing about social justice is still part of bur 
controversies in" universities and schools. Less controversial is bur 
highly developed welfare state. If a foreigner who left Germany' in 1945 - 
^came back today, he or she would hardly be able^ to compare the situa- 
tions then and now. On an international level. West Geraany. belongs to 
the group of countries with the highest income and general standard of 
living. Our society deals with social problems no less ef fectivaiythan ' 
other societies — which, of course, does not mean that there is no injus- 
tice, 

- - These preliminary remarks-may indicate that the specific meaning of 
problems of social justice in Germany is grounded in (1) the historical 
.experience that injustice may to political radicalism, (2) the 

situation at the end of World War II, which led people to believe that 
the economic structure ought to be drastically changed, and (3) the 
successful development of our economy and the welfare state since 1949. 
These issues, with changing emphasis, have been part of social studies 
teaching during the iast-30 years. 
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-The Canstit^at-ional- Basis of Social Justice 

In social studies textbooks, this statement from Article 20 of the 
West German constitution, is often quoted: "The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is a democratic and social federal state." This statement indicates 
that there is. a constitutional obligation to bring about social justice, 
Previoils German constitutions did not- have anything similar; and this 
constitutional principle' is understandable only, in the light of the . 
abbve^TmentoLoned historical experiences since the end of World War !• 
/ Experts on constitutional law agree on the major aspects of the 
.. social-state principle: It is not only the expression of a general--^, 
program, it is a norm binding the lawmaker. It requires-^an active — not^ 
merely reactive — approach to social politics; it oM'xges the statexto 
improve the infrastructural conditions of the society and, in^.general, 
to do more public planning in the- areas of economic and-^sdcial develop- 
ment; and it has as its basis 'the conviction "that the present day situa-' 
tion of the society should not be taken- as something given and unchange- 
able, but that the state is obliged to change the society and to improve 
its respective situation" (Maunz etal. n.d.). Even the relatively con- 
servative position, taken by these authors concedes an obligation of the 
state to change the society for the sake of social justice. Others will 
go,, farther,, but, in general, it may be said that teachers of social 
studies in West Germany have good reason to discuss with their students 
possible changes necessary for the 'further develoment of social justice. 

In order to demonstrate how the problems of social justice have 
been treated in schools since 1950, it would be possible to refer to 
curricular regulations. But I prefer to give some excerpts from s.ocial 
studies textbooks, because curriculum mandates in Germany traditionally 
have riot had as much importance as one might expect. At least untjljl 

V,' 

1970, curriculum -guidelines for political education did not greatly 
influence actual teaching. 

. The Treatment of Social Justice in Textbooks Since 1950 ' 

In West Germany— presumably, as in all other countries — issues of 
social studies are to a large extent a reflection of the general polit- 
ical situation. Certainly, some progressive authors of textbooks have 
identified, problems and. offered tentative solutions before tTiese prdb- 
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lems reached the level of public interest. But these are exceptions; 
generally, political education responds- to political developments -rather 
than vice, versa. / . 

From this viewpoint one should not expect in textbooks an elaborate 
analysis of the problems of social justice in the early years of the 
Federal Republic/, because people were so involved in reconstructing the 
cities and industries that the many social problems were viewed under 
the prospect of /being solved one by one. The "economic miracle" and the 
newly acquired democracy tended to divert people's attention from social 
problems, because the future looked so promising. 

The^ following descriptions of three textbooks published during the 
1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, respectively, illustrate changes in social 
studies tex«beks over the last three decades. 

Example I: Robert Wefelmeyer, Staatsburgerlicher Unterricht und 
politische Erziehung [Citizenship education and political instruction] 
(1952). This book contains various chapters on social problems. "Eco- 
nomic and Social Programs of the Political Parties" (p. 94) contains, 
quotations from the postwar programs of the -Social. Democratic party, the 
Free Democratic party, the Christian Democratic ^party, the German party, 
the Communist party of Germany, and the German Law party. These -programs 
range from a free market economy to complete, state control; from the 
socialization of basic industries to a free-enterprise system in which 
profits are shared with employees. It is interesting to note that these' 
different programs are described without any comment or evaluation. 
Apparently pupils were expected to form their own judgments on these 
matters. 

Concerning- "the right of many to private property" (p. 101), it is 
stated that, according to the constitution (Article^ 14) , every citizen 
has the right to own private property. In "The Social Obligation of 
Property" (p. 103), the use of private property is seen^-to be limited. 
Private property is linked to public welfare: "The democratic state 
refutes the capitalistic-individualistic concept- of property and fully 
agrees with the Christian position that property es sent ial-ly means an 
obligation to mutual help in subordination to. the goa.ls of society" 

* • a 

(p. 103). In "Common Property and Socialization of the Economy" (p. 104), 

- ' ■ I'*'' . 

the author presented different positions on the problem in question and 
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then seemed to favor socialization: "World War II and its consequences 
impoverished large segments of the people, they lost their property by 
being expelled, by confiscation and inflation. The demand for an-equal 
share of the bii.rdens and for isocialising basic industries became more 
important the more it was proved .what role industry and big business had 
splayed during the war" (p. 105). The chapter finally quotes the articles 
on socialization (Articles 14 and 15) ,from the West German constitution 
and refers to the constitutions of several Lander with' their respective 
regulations. 

From our present-day viewpoint, it is interesting to see how a text- 
book author in the early 1950s looked at the problems of social justice. 
He was more concerned with general basic problems than with factual 
information on what was really going on in Geraany at the- time, perhaps 
the immediate problems were so obvious that he expected students to know 
about them anyway. 

Example 2 : Gunther Frede and Karl Kollnig, Freiheit und Verantwortung 
[Peace and responsibility] (i960). Political education between 1950 and 
1960 changed from a primarily descriptive approach to a more-problem- 
oriented way of dealing with social issues. A good example -of this, 
change^is the textbook of Frede and Kollnig. Their awareness of the 
actual social problems in our society is evident from many chapters cZ 
their book." The more important isstfes which they mentioned include the 
treatment of human rights in the West German constitution and 'the. Decla- 
ration of Human Rights of the United Nations. They stressed .the aspects' 
of "economic equality" and "social security" in the U.N. Declaration: 
"These social rights were declared because human dignity and personal 
freedom can pnly be secured if the . individual is free of care for his 
daily bread and free of . fear and need" (p. 13);. One page later the 
authors cited human rights as the basis for individual development, 
independent of social class, wealth, and home. 

The postwar German family is described and critically viewed in the 
context of its various functions for the society. Information on the 
legal status of the family is combined with appeals to the reader to 
consider the family as the basic and necessary unit of the society. 
However, a large number of- social problems are also discussed: equality 
of men and women, structural changes in the family, social support, 
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working mothers, divorce, and population develoj^ment — this last, a 
rather recent problem: "The German people is going to be a dying nation. 
Low birth rates and an ever-growing increase of people over 65 will lead 
to . . . unbearable burdens for the coming generation" (p. 72). These 
issues are presented more vividly in the Frede/Kollnig text than in 
Wefelmeyer's textbook. Problems are stated and explained by various 
contributing authors and by a number of statistics. . There are no reports 
on how people in our society experience social problems,'^no case studies, 
nor any descriptions of real situations, although the subject matter 
would have favored this type of content. The primarily informative 
style is maintained throughout the book. 

The social stratification of the society . is also discussed: "We 
live in a time of a societal c- isis and — as we think—of transition" 
(p. 74). With this statement the authors attempted to convey the notion 
of necessary and rapid changes in- postwar German society. They predicted 
that the traditional strata of society — middle class, rural class, 
workers, and retired people — would undergo changes because of economic 
and industrial development. One of their chief* concerns was the partic- 
ipation of workers in economic decisions, the strengthening of tfie part- 
nership between owners and workers in order to avoid social struggles. 
In this text, society is considered not so much a field of social con- 
flicts as one of compromise and peace. 

The refugee^ is one important topic. The more ' than 11 million 
refugees in West Germany still constituted a great problem in I960. It 
was the intention of the government to integrate these people as fast as 
possible, even though the hope that they would return to their homes was 
supported by official statements. The presence of this huge number of 
refugees in an already devastated land caused so many additional prob- 
lems that it is really surprising how fast the integration proceeded. • 
Students at that time were confronted daily not only with the often 
miserable conditions of the refugees but also 'with the fact that many of 
the refugees succeeded in their professions and even surpassed the orig- 
inal We^t German population. Frede and Kollnig informed students about 
the specific situation of refugees; for example, the difficulty of find- 
ing jobs in the rural areas where they had been brought . They pointed 
to the many social factors supporting integration, especially of young 
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children, and they foresaw that a new generation wuld grow up without 
hope of returning to , their homfes. 

The chapter on work and profession informs us about the many pos- 
sible -professions open to young people. In 1960 there was a demand for 
workers in almost every field. Unemployment was unknown. The textbook, 
therefore, offers an optimistic outlook on the social opportunities for 
workers and professionals; for example, teachers. Other problems dealt 
with are the position of the uniolcis in' our 'society, equal payment for 
men and women, the 40-hour work week, and ths growing bureaucracy. . 

Large parts of the chapter on the economy desc^ribe how the economy 
works. Problems are mentioned concerning a free economy versus a planned 
economy, the concentration of economic power, and the availability of 
consumer goods to the citizens. At the end of ! the chapter, portions of 
the programs of the Christian. Democratic party and the Social Democratic 
party are described which illustrate. that in 1960 there were still impor- 
tant differences between Nthe parties concerning socialization of basic 
industries^ \^ ; . 



Some Aspects of Social Studies in the 1960s and 1970s \ 

\/ . ■ ^-^^ 

A look at other developments during the 1960s shows that important 

" i\ ■ ■ ' 

changes concerning social studies have taken place within the last 20 

years. There was an i^mianent development of concepts of poli.tical edu- 

cation in West Germany. Scholjarsi and teachers shifted away from the 

more descriptiye type of political! teaching to social conflicts, to the . 

question of living' and the goo^ life, and to analysis of social phenomena. 

The didactic of political educktion became more and .more a science of 

r • y"'' 

its own. ' ^^-'^ 

Under Nazi rule the social sciences had been negl^ted and' many 

scientists had left Germany. After the war some of them "^irame bactc, but . 

it took about 20 years until the social sciences became broadly influen- 



/tial. The Frankfurt, school (Horkheimer/Adomo) became espe^ally influ- 
/ ential- The "critical" approach of the social sciejgices led \o^ a wide- 
spread critique of the "economic miracle" of West Genn*any'T>eca^se so many 
deficiencies were made known in various areas of the society (schooling, 
lority groups, distribution of wealth, economic power, Nazi his^tory of 
Germany, prejudices*, etc.). This critical method was also appli!^' in 



several empirical studies conceminjg the effects of social studies teach- 
ing on pupils; The results were not very promising. Political education 
^ . turned out to be rather ineffective. 

About 1966, curriculum development programs were made known in West 
Genaany> Compared to developments in other Western (and Eastern) Euro- 
pean countries, . the discussion on revised curricula began rather late. 
After the war curricula had/been worked out, but they were not nearly so 
specific as those after 1966. For the first time in German history, 
around 197Q, curricula.became a matter of public discussion. .Newspapers 
and radio broadcasts" took up the matter. In ..some Lander governments it 
.was deemed -almost fatal to support certain types of curricular revisions. 

Evea.vr'at t^s writing,- in^ Hesse., the revised curriculum, in political 
. education is Ijeing retained in order to avoid public discussion on these 
matters before* the federal election. Although' the curriculum develop- 
^^^jaenf^programs were ^difficult foi: teachers to understand, on the whole it 
can be -said that some elements of curricular thinking are visible in 
every classrogm.' ' - 

Finally, it must be mentioned that state control over our schools 
"V: has been strengthened during the last ten years. The German constitu- - 
tlon provides state control over the school ^system .(Article 7 GG) . The 
Bund e slander hire the teachers; tliey provide- all of the money; they are 
in control of the curricula* and textbooks. Educational problems, of 
course, are not hancfled solely by politicians, but politicians have the 
^^^last word on them. One specific issue is the "radicals in public ser- 
/-vice" policy. The position of the government is that people who deny 
basic principles of the constitution should not be. employed in public 
institutions. This position has been supported by decisions of the West 
German supreme court. In this respect. West Germany is less liberal 
than France or England. In my opinion, the discussion on radicals has 
had the deplorable result that many teachers (and even students) are 
afraid to say what ' they think politically. Too quickly the accusation 
of being anticonstitutional is brought up. 

• This atmosphere directly affects textbooks. I am coauthor c^f a 
textbook (George and iHilligen 1971) which immediately provoked public 
discussion when it was " published ten years ago. -. By some the book was 
labeled "communist" arid by others "destructive of our society," but by 
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many scholars and some Bundeslander 'it ,vas considered pro^iressive and 
^ educationally sound, ^oday, I think; it would be impossible politically 
for such a textbook/to J^o, adniit^ted into our schools. * 

Example 3 : ,/Wolfgang Hilll'gen et"al., Sehen — beurteilen — handeln 
[See, judge, act] 0978)^ J^y ^^third example is selected from among the 
textbooks which are now in- use in the "schools of some Bundeslander. The 

' - / / ' ' ■ \ : 

textbook .of Hilligen, Gagel, and Buch shows a broad awareness of social 

/ /' \- . \ ■ . . 

problems. In many asjpects, developments in political education — as men- 

/ /■//'/ • \ \ 

tioned above~have^'been worked into it. "^Because of the wide scope of 

-// '.'"■/ / • ^. \ 

the social /problems covered in this book, I will summarize the main 

ideas-.'^/'" // / / / ''^ \ 



^/The'.bo^'k /States that for the first time in Germ^ history the con-' 
cept /Of /social/ state has become a constitutional principle. But this 
^ 'concepi^^ explicated^ in the constitution; thus, it is a continuing 

.'task^^^^o^^ to bring about social justice. In a democratic 

sta^e/^an-y individuals and groups, if not all, should participate in 

thxs task. One measure \of social justice is the realization of human 

// / \ 

Rights. These rights no t\ only protect the citizens against the state 
//'but/ also guarantee public benefits to the individual. Thus the original 

"social^ question" of the -19Vh century has been solved in the Federal 
/Republic. Nevertheless, indi^trial societies create new social problems 
concerning equality of opportunity within the society. It is the task 
of social politics to "underst^d and to solve these problems. 

More specifically, the following problem areas are dealt with in 
various: chapters: health, the da^ers of getting sick, and the results 
of sickness on the individual; - educ'^tion and opportunities for profes- 
sional training; work, the situation\n the labor, inarket , unemployment, 
and contentment in the professions; free time^^-and vacation; environment, 
housing, and pollution; safety, the judicial \^rocess, and -crime; public 
status, social inequality, arid participat^n in^ public affairs; "social 
probTems of basic institutions — for example,\the family and the economy; 
poverty in West Germany; social problems of underdeveloped countries; 
and dangers of war. It is nearly impossible- to describe all of the 
aspects of social justice which are contained in\ this book.\ The authors 
utilize a problem-oriented approach to cover the| areas "bf experience of 
young people and general world problems. The more fundamental questions 
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addressed in the other, two textbooks concerning the socialization of 
basic industries are not discussed by Hilligen and his colleagues. Their 
texT-book simply quotes the constitutional regulations' without explicating 
them. Apparently the issue has lost its significance for the authors • 
The authors use a highly diversified approach, with case studies, 
statistics, interviews, charts, and comics. The values inherent in this, 
approach are expressly stared. The textbook suggests "options" for the - 
realization of human rights, ^for the; dignity of man as the basis* of all 
political decisions, for the equality of opportunity in our society, for 
more self-determination and participation, and for the development of 
alternative social institutions to cope with the changing world. Thus; 
the approach is not neutral; it not only envisions a, rational discussion 
of the stated issues but encourages students to develop their attitudes - 
and behavior along these lines of political values. 

The Training of Social Studies Teachers 

The cljanges itt social studies teaching in West German schools were 
widely initiated by scholars who previously had been teaching in primary, 
secondary, and/or professional schools. Their teaching experience^ 
"t>arnc:d out to b^ a good starting point for the development of teacher- 
training programs. One of the principal goals of these programs is the 
close , connec^'tion between theoretical and' practical" education. 

w However, there still are "differences between the various. teacher 
training programs. Student teachers for the grammar school and the 
secondary I level (grades 5-10)^et a "didactic" education in addition 
to their "social science." education. This consists of special courses 
in political education and practical studies in^ addition to an examina-^ 
tion. Student teachers for the secondary II level (grades 11-13) and/ 
for professional schools so far have not been obliged to take part in 'a 
did^actic education; some of them did it voluntarily, and iright now 
efforts are being made to offer the same didactic education to all stu- 
dents. 

The effectiveness of our training programs is highly controversial. 
Students prefer courses with practical impact, whereas many professors 
complain about the diminishing interest of the students in theoretical 
controversies. Most of our stadent tochers have only six semesters for 
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their preparation, which generally is. regarded as being too short; there- 
is not enough time for either the theoretical or the practical education. 

German professors have a highly privileged position. The West Ger- 
man constitution guarantees "freedom of research and teaching" (Article 
5, 3) which excludes administrative control. Within. the university cur- 
riculum each professor is free to choose the~subject matter- for his or 
her courses. It is practically impossible to exert "force" on a profes- 
sor. However, most professors ^realize that they have an ^obligation, 
over and above their scientific studies, to deal with the prpfeissional 
and personal problems of their students. 

Our students are no longer rebellious; there are few demonstrations. 
But the students are qjaite aware of social and political problems. They 
prefer scholars and teachers who not only teach the social sciences but 
also express their own involvement in controversial issues, ^^en prob- 
lems of social justice are at stake, it is difficult for the professor 
to hide behind the "objectivity" of the social sciences'. Many student 
te^achers are now faced with possible unemployment, and they will not' be 
prepared to analyze social issues without looking at their own condi- ^ 
tion. T . ' 

The rapid postwar industrial development of West Germany has led 
people to overlook a number of social problems which are of gr.eat con- 
cern,. to^ our present-day' students. . I want to mention only two. First, 
there are still several million people who are cons^idered "poor" Because 



their income ranks below the public support rates for the needy. Poli- 
ticians speak about the "new social question" in our society. Second, 
West Germany has about 4 million foreign workers (including their fami- 

lies). The children of these foreigners quite often do- not get an appro- 

\ " 

priate education or professional training, a fac't which is likely to 

create serious conflicts in the near future. Although our universities 

■ \ ■. ^ 

offer courses and \programs to cope with these problems, thB reality of- 

V " - . " - . • ■ 

our schools is often disillusioning for many students who are confronted 

with classes consisting half ^df Germans and half of foreign pupils whd 

do not speak German, 
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The Social System Valued by Young People 

The best textl^ooks are useless if they are not successful in trans- 
mitting their ideas and ideals to the students. It iaight, therefore, be " 
of interest to look at the results, of an empirical' study of the attitudes 
of the young generation toward work and economic order conducted by the 
Institut fur Jugendf orschung in-Manich ( Frankfurter Rundschau 1980). 
In West Germany and West Berlin, 1,235 representative young people aged^ 
17-29 years were interviewed in 1979; 785 were random interviews and 450 
were quota interviews. This study was financed by the German Shell Oil 
Company, which in 1973 had supported a comparable study by the same 
insti:tute. ' 

^ ^ The 1979 study found that -80 percent of , the young pebple^inter- 
viewed were content with our systesd, as compared 'to , 70 percent in 1973' 
( Pie Einstellung 1980)., The' following qjxestion was posed concerning 
basic needs: "On this l^ist you find described different needs. Which 
'ones are especially important t9 your personal lives?" The results, 
'shown in Table . 1,^ reveal that .desire for personal^ freedotn took prece- 
dence over all other needs; neither a desirable profession nor an -'abun- 
dance of' free tima was more strongly desired. Tnere was a trend toward 
desire for privacy, whereas social concerns were ranked lower in 1979 
than in 1973 (Die Einstellurig 1980),. 

. Table 1 . 

BASIC NEEDS OF -YOUNG PEOPLE IN WEST GER>L'^ 

. f \ Percent R^finnn<^incr 

Basic Need^ ' \ 



Personal freedom 

A profession which I like 

F^ee* choice of a job 

Good pay. \ 

Much free time 

Clean air, clean water ^ 

Chance to §6 to theaters, concerts, 
^ lectures ^ 

No social misery in my. neighborhood 



Percent 


Responding 


19-79 


1973 


85 


- 85 


80 


68 


67 


• 63 ■ 


67 


70 


64 • 


56 


63 


.. -61 






.37 


40 


24 


29 
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" The political attitudes of these young people were demonstrated by 
their fear of freely expressing their opinions ^on political matters • 
Nearly 50 percent of them expected to be penalized for freely expressing 
their opinions. Between 1973 and 1979 the number of young people who 
were critical of our system rapidly declined. Detlef Riemer, who was in 
charge of the research for the study, predicted: "Abou't half of the 
young generation is going to be submissive to authority/' 

The responses of the young people surveyed in 1979 . to questions 
about life perspectives are shown in Table 2. Although the statements, 
do not include many aspects of social justice, a general trend toward 



Table ^2 

LIFE PERSPECTIVES OF YOUNG PEOPLE IN WEST GERMANY 
Perspective Statement Percent Responding 



I would like to have children and a' happy 

family life. . 68.5 

It means much to me to be aclanowledged by 

others. 48.7 

For me it is essential to a meaningful life • 

that I have privacy. 43.9 

I would like. to develop my creative abilities. 42.5 

To me hard work and success are part of life. 41.9 

I think we are going to poison ourselves by 

environmental pollaition. 40.6 

I would like to have, a caree'r. ^ . 38*5 

To me fashions in clothing and automobiles are 

riot very important. . 35.7 

I am afraid that technical progress will destroy 

our lives. 34.6 

I am afraid of nukes. 34. 6- 

I would like to help people. in need. *34.1 

I would like to retire to . the country. ^ 33.9 

All men Should have, .the same income. - 14.6 

Whoever still has children today acts irresponsibly. - 7.8 

I find that my life is meaningless. 3.8 

I feel attracted to a youth religious sect. 2.2 



privacy and professional success is evident. Family life, social 
acknowledgment , and personal creativeness are- valued higher than envi- 
ronmental problems, fear of nuclear power plants, or social equality. 
The question about the meaningfulness of life was answered in rather 
individualistic terms.- 

For teachers of social studies, these empirical results ai e not 
very "promising. They support the position" that the schools are becu^^lng 
more re'active . toward development and changes in society rather than 
active in initiating changes. It is not primarily the fault of our 
schools that students are afraid of expressing their opinions and --as a 
possible result — -increasingly desirous of privacy. 

I do not know how these nuaibers compare with the results of opinion 
polls in other countries.. The trend toward conservatism in West Germany 
is welcomed by one group and detested by another. There have been many 
attempts to bring about reforms^ in various areas of our society. One of 
these areas was our school system. Since these reforms have "hot always 
shown swift results, the reformers have become discouraged. Right now 
the question of preserving our standard o£- living seems more important 
than further reforms. ^ L 
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13... SOCIETY, SOCIAL JUSTICE, AND SOCIAL/POLITICAL EDUCATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

By John Palmer 

These comments are based primarily on materials written by social 
educators over the past three decades. How accurately or to what degree 
they also reflect educational practice in the conunon schools of the 
United States is problematic. We have only recently recognized^ how 
little we know about classroom practice and the behavior of students' and 
teachers in social studies classrooms. I hi^ve some- notions ^about class- 
room practices .based on observation, perspnal experience, an^ reports, of 
field studies. Those notions will occasionally influence these comments. 
In the main, however, we are dealing- here with theoretical- writings,^ 
textbooks, and materials x^ritten-for ihservice or preservice teachers, 
and curricular materials used by elementary and secondary students. 
. Presumably these can tell us a good deal about what social studies edu- 
cators think ought to be done in schools, but that may have little rela- 
^tionship to what occurs once the classroom door ^is closed. We simply 
don't know. " 

It is important to note that the varieties of social education 
Utilized in the United States fall within the conservative or liberal, 
as distinct from the radical, frame of reference. Although some view- 
points were spoken of as "radical" when first proposed, the. term was. 
being used not in the ideological or political sense but rather to indi- 
cate a sharp departure from current practice. * In particular, the Marxist 
perspective has been almost totally lacking in* the social studies, and 
to date no influential work written from that perspective has appeared 
in the United States. Much attention has been given by some to recon- 
structing, correcting, or improving society, but always in terras of tra- 
ditional values and ideals, not of some new social order yet to be con- 
.ceived or borrowed. Those few who said they would let the social. per-- 
spectives of students wander wherever chance might lead them were con- 
vinced they^knev in advance where that would be. 

c 
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Socialization and Social Improvement 

Although I intend to examine the rel^ationship between society and 
the social studies from the close of World War II to the present and 
reflect on what we might conclude from that experience, I want to begin 
with John Dewey's thoughts on the subject. This is not to suggest that 
many social studies specialists during the past three decades were 
heavily influenced by Dewey, for I have no evidence to support that 
cfaim, but rather to point out t?.at the* most influential tpTiilosopher of 
American. education believed.it was impossible to separate the educational 
process from the society that sustained it. . 5 

For Dewey, learning is primarily social, and education is at its 
heart the forming of the character of the child rather than the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by the child. It is^a process of transforming the 
child until he shares in the ideals and interests of the society. The : 
good society, in turn, is dependent, on "how numerous and varied are the 
interests which are consciously shared, how full and free is the inter- 
play with other forms of association." (Dewey 1916, p. 96). This means a 
society in which economic class and other barriers to communication 
among citizens are absent, so all can share common interests and life . 
goals. This is. possible, says Dewey, only when each adult generation 
deliberately works to' educate the young "not for the existing state of 
affairs but so as to make possible a better future humanity" (Dewey 
1916, pp. 10-11). Because communities or nations do not tend to adLhere . 
to this approach, Dewey asked whether "at is possible for an educational, 
system to be conducted by a national state and the full social ends of 
the educative process not be restricted, constrained, and corrupted?" 
(Dewey 1916, pp. 113-14). 

If the type of educational situation Dewey desires is to be realized, 
two conditions are essential: "the tendencies due to present economic 
conditions wh*ich split society intp classes" must be overcome, and 
"national JLp^^aity . . . p'atriotism" must be subordinated to "devotion to 
the things '-?hich unite^ men in common ends ^ irrespective of national polit- 
ical boundaries" (Dewey 1916, p. 114). 

I -believe that Dewey .described in these comments, published, in the 
second decade of this century, the essential struggle which went on 
withia social education at midcentury in the United States and which is 




not yet close tOr r.esolution. As Dewey saw, whenever we think about 
society — raise questions about it, approach it critically, openly — some 
aspect of the established social order is in jeopardy. This fact has 
profoundly affected .social education in recent decades. Many social 
educators have believed that their responsibility if to pass on the pre- 
-vailing cultural myths, to support the status quo, to avoid controversy 
and conflict. Textbook writers and publishers, members of state text- 
book selection committees, and those teachers who accepted Edgar Wesley^s 
assertion that "the social studies are the social sciences simplified 
for pedagogical purposes" have often reflected those perspectives. 
Schooling has as one of its primary objectives the preservation of the 
institutions of the existing society rather than the questioning of cur- 
rent practices. It is quite likely that this view of schooling dominated 
.classroom practice during the period under consideration here. Some, 
including a significant number of social studies specialists who wrote 

theoretical material during the period, disagreed;, they believed that 

> r 

the contemporary condition of society dictated a program of social, edu- 
cation designed to reshape either the society or the student or both.' 
For this second group, the relationship between the society and social 
education was extremely close, and one could: not be discussed without 
also discussing ^'the other. 

To state the matter another way , the proper^ role of formal school- c 
ing and direct teaching o5 social'- studi^s^^m-^e sociali of., chil- 

dren has been a'subject of continuing debate. Socialization is usually 
defined as the process of transmitting from the old to the young' stable 
patterns of, behavior and values and of grooming the young for f illing--"^^ 
established adult roles in the society. In the social studies^^^T^par- 
ticular, the school acts to promote and teach political values and tra- 
ditions. This" activity has as its primary purpose the perpetuation of 
the dominant values of the culture. But some, along with Dewey, have 
questioned whether this view of schooling is any longer appropriate. 
These individuals; contend that to emphasize unity equality , and freedom, 
for example, is to present a distorted, oversimplified, and false view 
of Americ.an society.. The ethnic and cultural differences that now exist 
cannot be homogenized ' into a picture of unity. Given this view, it is 
not at all clear that schools can continue to deal with political social- 

0 
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ization as they have in the past. The new conditions make the old ways 
both unworkable and inappropriate. To the extent that social education 
programs have attempted to continue traditional content and methods, the 
contrast between the substance of t^>^se programs and the social reality • 
surrounding ^the s^tudent has contributed to, an educational malaise in some 
cases and to outright hostility to formal education in others. 

In large measure, proposals^Nfor changing social .education over the 
last three decades have been designed either, to socialize the you.^.g more 
effectively, assuming that the task of the schools is to induct the 
young into the society as adults construe it, or to pjropose an alterna- 
tive approach to social education based on a recognition^ that social 
consensus does not exist and that passing on the culjtural myths will be 
disruptive and miseducative rather than constructive in the long run. A 
primary objective of these approaches has been to change or.^ improve on 
the status quo rather than simply to pass it along. 

These conflicting views of the relationship between socialization 
and schooling are reflected in the distinctions arrived at by Barr, 
Barth, and Shermis in their analysis^ of citizenship education programs 
(1978) . They, identified three approaches to citizenship education: 
citizenship transmission, teaching the social science disciplines, and 
reflective inquiry or decision makings. Citizenship transmission appears 
to be another name for socialization. A particular conception of citi- 
zenship- is presented to students and is expected to be ^oth learned and 
believed. It is assumed that certain facts, * explanations, interpreta- 
tions, and predictions predispose .the learner to a particular worfLd 
view; no critique of the social institutions being transmitted is planned 
for qr anticipated, and "what is"" tends to be construed as "what ought 
to be."* 

The So'^-ial science discipline approach assumes that the acquisition 
of the knowledge contained in the* social sciences leads to effective 
citizenship. It also usually assumes that the boiy -of literature making 
up the social sciences is ati accurate reflection of reality. The 
reflective-inquiry and decision-making approaches may utilize 'social 

science materials, bat they assume students will build a world view 

\ ' 

'^through analyzing and criticizing their .own experiences or tie rxperi-- 

. • \ . \'. 
ences of others, whether past or present. f, \ . 
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The third .'perspective, becauoe* it has been emphasized in the liter- 
ature of the last three decades (if not in the classroom) , requires more 
extended presentation. It appears to be the area in social education 
where^^^^e most" creative efforts have been made in recent years and where 
changing notions of the nature of society have had a direct impact on 
approaches to social education. 

Reflective Inquiry — The Individual Emptyasis 

Perhaps James Baldwin, a writer who would not usually be thought of 
as a social educator but who may have been a more effective ,one than any 
of us, expressed in 1962 a concern of some social educators during the 
. period: "We live in a country," he wrote, "in which words are mostly 
used to cover the sleeper, not to wake him up." We must strive to put 

r 

ourselves in touch with reality, he urged, to "mount an unending attack 
on all that Americans believe themselves to hold sacred. . . . We are 
the generation that must throw everything into the endeavor to remake 
America into . what we say we want it to be" (Baldwin. 1962). - 

Many teachers and social studies specialists, starting from similar 
premises, have tried to devise instructional programs to meet Baldwin's 
objectives. Others have begun with notions about teaching youngsters to 
think, to develop a critical capacity, or, some other related general 
objective. In each case one finds a rejection of the assumption that> 
students need merely to receive and absorb what is passed on to thra 
about the society. " ' 

Teaching High School -Social Studies^ by Maurice Hunt ani^awrence 
Metcalf (.1955), presented a fully developed version, of this approach to 
social education. Hunt and Metcalf began x^ith the assumption that 
society is^ beset by much uncertainty, disorganization, and lack of con- 
sensus. Many individuals are confused by competing political, economic, 
'and social beliefs. These produce two levels of social conflict — 
interpersonal and intrapersonal — which combine to create substantial 
individual and group difficulties. Individuals, in fact, tend to exhibit 
inconsistent and uncertain behavior and are morally irresponsible because 
they lack the intellectual understanding and personal conmiitment required 
for morally responsible behavior. For Hunt and Metcalf, then, the condi- 
tions of contemporary society arid its impact on individuals directly 



determine the type of social education needed. The teacher is to be* a 
significant factor in assisting the individual to understand and cope 
with contemporary life. . 

Hunt and Metcalf determined that areas of conflicting belief and 
behavior which are closed to rational analysis — areas such as race, 
social class, sex, religion, morality, and political power — are particu- 
larly crucial in the lives of individuals and are sources of great dif- 
ficulty and trouble. Therefore, it. is precisely these areas dominated 

prejudice and taboos, rather than thought, which are particularly 
significant for "teachers. A social studies program that helps young 
people examine their conflicts and beliefs in "closed areas" would be 
most - likely to reduce the emotional stress in the individual created by 
the confusion that prevails in society. ' This process of examining 
belief S--should be intellectually rigorous, permissive, and non threaten- 
ing- It necessarily involves learning a good deal of social science, 
but it certainly does not involve indoctrination or socialization of the 
-students , into the dominant mores and assumptions of .the culture. Indeed, 
schooling entails challenging and critiquing any widely accepted concep- 
tion of citizenship and the interpretations, assumptions, or myths on 
which it is built. ^ 

This approach to social education assumes that schooling can 
influence the individual in fundamental ways and thus can affect ' society 
as well. American society is in turmoil, transition, and perhaps even 
crisis. Because society is in turmoil, so are many citizens- Social 
studies teachers can help determine the long-term resolution of these 
difficulties by helping individuals understand and come to terms with, 
themselves and the society. Thus, not only is there a direct relation- 
ship between the nati.r,^. of contemporary society -and social education, 
but schooling has the potential to affect and, to some significant 
extent', shape the future society. 

Reflective Inquiry — The Social Emphasis 

A more common approach to social education in this period emphasized 
the examination of. public, as distinct from personal, issues. Courses 
falling within the general classification of "social problems" came to 
be regular fare in .almost every secondary school. Countless attempts 
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were made in the literature to define the term,, "social problem," and 
many textbooks helped the unimaginative teacher select a set of social 
problems sufficient to fill a semester or year. Many teachers put 
together their own courses, utilizing the enormous variety of paperback 
bo^oks and other instructional materials that presented one or mere 
soolalo problems- 

\Donald Oliver, then a young faculty member at Harvard, wrote in 
1957 that the goal of social studies instruction is to "increase the 
student^s ability to deal effectiv^y with broad social issues which 
confront\all citizens of our society" (Oliver 1957, pp. 271-300). All 
social institutions have the same fundamental purpose: individual ful- 
fillment- ^Iti order for that purpose to be realized, people must under- 
stand these institutions and be able to cope with them successfully- 
The specific purpose of social studies is to attempt to so educate chil- 
dren that they ^ave the maximum opportunity to choose what they should 
be in - a society\ dominated, by diversity rather than unifomity- 

Oliver, as di^d Hunt and Metcalf,,.. began his \ theory building with an 
analysis, of the society and assumed/ that ^t is important to base any 
program of social education on such an analysis. The relationship 
between the schools and society must be direct; presumably, if the 
society were to undergo\ significant change, schooling should change as 
well- Oliver and his colleagues eventually wrote a series of booklets, 
each of which developed a ^"public issue" (Public Issues Series n-d-). 
Stress was placed on classrch^ discussion, on training students in good 
discussion techniques, and on\enabling the individual student to "take a 
stand" on an issue and defend \that stand against opposing positions. 
The classroom procedures assumedX a high degree of rationality and criti- 
cal skills on the part of the participar.ts. Although the material used 
to develop the issues might be coti^omporary or historical and from any. 
part of the world, the ^ focus was always on an issue assumed to be of 
fundamental importance in contiempprary^ America; for example, can we have 
both equality and individual freedom, or both public security and a clear 
right of dissent? \ ' 

One frequently found in this period the^ assurtipt ion that citizenship 
education necessarily involved developing \n the. young a\,set of critical 
abilities needed to participate in inquiry , Nreflective thinking, decision 



making, or ^some\such intellectual activity. A good citizen makes deci- 
sions based on a careful analysis pf the evidence, not on emotion, 
prejudice, or some other "thoughtless" procedure. While one could fill 
a volume with the 'different lists of these abilities, they typically 
included ^ch skills as identifying central issues, using language accu- 
rately and\^precisely, recognizing underlying a^isumptions, distinguishing 
.between fact and opinion, distinguishing letween relevant and irrelevant 
data> recognizing stereotypes, assessing the ade'quacy of data, arguing 

deductively', and using logical syllogisms correctly. There is little 
\!i I \ ■ . • \ 

evidence, of course, that many adult citizens make use of these skills 

or that teachers a,re capable of demonstrating their use.. Indeed, it may 

l>e that W citizenry skilled in such devices and motivated to use them • 

would ■ produce socia^ chaos- There seems little likelihood that this 

hypothesis be tested ^in the foreseeable future, 

\ \ ' ■■■■ 

The Mains treaci-^-'Pigciplines and Social Problems 

While the last "few phages have presented only a few examples from 
the Social education literature of recent * decades, I believe they demon- 
strate that a segment of 'the field did respond directly to analyses of 
the contempoT^ary. society. It is difficult to quantify such inf omation, 
but I am confident that this group constituted a small minority of social 
educators • ^or most of the others, the teaching of the disciplines, 
however acrat^g^d, remained the sum and substance of social education. 
Such program^ changed, of course, according to the shifting, consensus of 
scholars to the extent that their scholarship filtered down to curricular 
materials us^ in the schools. Depressions, wars, social disorder, 
xntarnational tension, peace, or prosperity . do not alter the storehouse 
of knowledge accumulated by a given discipline. There is one significant 
\caveat, however, \ to that generalization. Over time social reality does 
affect the questions being asked by scholars and, eventually, the sub- 
stance of th^- knowledge accumulated. As a consequence, the content 
included in courses; such aS history, political science, and economics 
gradually changes, while the topics taken up., in social problems courses 
may shift rather quickly. 

As an illustration of^^is point, a major social, change during the 
period under review was the recognition of the plight of certain racial 



and ethnic minorities, A succession of judicial and legislative actions 
coupled with greatly increased activity on the part of minorities in 
demanding economic, political,, and social equality, turned the attention 
of scholars to research problems related to these matters. In the field 
of history, for example, a vast, Ti'terature was produced on Negro slavery 
and its consequences. Impact studies ani public policy research became 
the vogue in political science. -In a similar fashion, curriculum proj- 
•"ects, textbooks, and course offerings in the schools showed new emphases 
in the same areas. Numerous national curriculum projects supported by 
.the federal government were designed for/ the express purpose of provid- 
ing classroom materials focusing on major 'social problems of the day, 
including those associated with minority populations and their legal . 
rights and the achievement of justice and equafity for all citizens- It 
is difficult to imagine that any secondary school during the 1960s and 
1970s failed to offer instructional units dealing with race, minorities, 
civil rights, and related subjects. Textbook publishers ^ent to, great 
efforts to assure the prospective buyer that these societal concerns 
were given "adequate attention In the- r textbooks'- While the response 
might be delaj^ed, publishers, teachers, and others involved in the 
social education enterprise are influenced by major societal concerns, 
and Tihey attempt to fit appropriate new content into existing courses. 

Changes in Valines Education 

An Interesting example of this phenomenon occurred in the area of 
values education. \Schooling in the Western world has traditionally 
facused on the charact^ development of the child rather^ than on impart- 
ing kn^l edge. The teach^r^^and the"* culture of the school have typically 
represented the dominant vali^^ of those in control of the society. 
Although this\appears to be inevitable, in this century educators in the 
United States have often attempted to^1>^^bjective or neutral- The more 
obvious forms of indoctrination have been Scorned in favor of "objective 
social science-" "^^^^ ' 

In the 1950s questions addressed, to teachers about values education 
would have generated little response,, but by the early 1970s attention 
to values and valuing was a certain indicator that a teacher was up to 
date with the latest social education fashion. Why this very rapid 



change in a decade? A plausible explanation, it seems to tne, takes us 
to^ what was occurring in American. -society. The 1960s was a decade of 
intense social conflict, race riots, the controversy over the Vietnam 
War, the draft debate, and the like..^ The conflicting values residing in 
the populace which had been identified much earlier by the. research of 
Lynd, Myrdal, Warner, and many other social scientists suddenly thrust 
themselves onto center s-tage. .. The relatively submerged differences of 
value and belief signaled by where one lives, with^whom one associates, 
or where one wo'rships suddenly- were translated into vivid scenes on 
television -screens of swinging clubs, bloodshed, , shouted epithets, and 
assassinations • The myth of value consensus evaporated quickly. 

Many people were unsure of what they belie-^ed, and they were 
troubled by the values conflicts* they now knew they had with their 
neighbors. So what was to be done? The; faith of Americans that educa- 
tion can solve social problems came to the fore, and it was deemed 
acceptable for teachers to assist students in recognizing their values 
, and beliefs and comparing them with those of their classmates. Some 
teachers, of course, interpreted this as an opportunity to indoctrinate 
their own values, while others dealt with values as another item in_the 
* curriculum along with facts, generalizations, and theories. Wliatever 
the approach, I believe that the introduction of social stud.ies content 
for the express purpose of ^dealing with values was a direct result of 
the surfacing of value conflicts among the general populace. 

In a number of ways- an examination of the American value system was 
thrust into formal as well as informal social education during this 
peripd. I have referred to some of these — the values education move- 
ment, the popularity of social problems courses, the^ development of 
social studies programs and the related curriciilar materials exemplified 
by Hunt and 'Metcalf and the Harvard Public Issues Series, and the .wide, 
attention given to civil, rights and the treatment, of minorities. These 
developments coincided with thousands of hours of television and count- 
less pkges of printed material in the informal social education system 
which dealt vith the same general content. The direct experiences of 
some young people in the streets or on the battlefield and the vicarious 
experiences of almost everyone through television undoubtedly provided a 
more powerful social education than was found in the classroom.' In any 



case, the social educator was' forced to reckon with the social education 
children brought with them into the classroom. It was a curriculum 
"planned" by television executives, organizers of civil confrontations 
with authority, and the Pentagon. Not^e of us yet- knows how to cope with 
what .students now bring with them in the way of direct and vicarious 
social experience. That would appear to be a p'rimary . research and devel- 
opment task for social educators in the 19S0s. * 

" The Growing Distrust of Rational Problem-Solving 

The people of, the United States have experienced a barrage of 
confidence-shaking events in the last two decades, and there is no^ sign 
it has ended. Indeed, Robert Heilbroner summarized the mood very well 
in 1975 when he asked, "'Is there hope for man?" (Heilbroner 1975, p. 13). 
Our fait*r in our ability to deal with such problems as poverty, racial 
hat-red, and economic instability is slipping away. The. quality of life* 
is deteriorating, in part as a direct consequence of our . successes and 
some of our traditional values and beliefs. Human survival has l^ecome a 
real issue, rep! ncing concern about where we will go for our next vaca- 
tion or the horsepoweV- rating of our automobiles. 

Historically, we have relied on the capacity of formal education to 
make life better and more bearable. If that traditional faith continues 
(and there are ^igns it is weakening) , to the^extent that students and 
teachers are apprehensive and^onfused. about the state of the nation, 
one would expect "presentism" to dominate social education — a concern 
for the self and for the immediate problems facing society. It is 
interesting, however^ that ^ a countervailing trend is, evident. 

Private schools, many of them sponsored by religious groups, are 
increasing rapidly, and their social studies curricula rarely include 
contemporary social problems. The existing public schools^ are under 
heavy pressure to reject social-problems materials and ^Se*"~^nalysis of 
values in favor of "basics," which translates^ into ""history and political 
science studied as organized bodies of knowledge. The content ^sligges^ted 
by Oliver, Hunt and Metcalf, and the values-education and critical- 
thinking movements 'of the recent past are viewed xjlth great skepticism 
in many quarters. ^ 



- ' The fundamental elcuierits of the scientific method which have so 
dominated Western thought since Copernicus — curiosity,' belief in test- 
ing, searching, out error in order to approximate truth' more closely, 
formulation* of hypotheses and theories — these- r.emain suspect when app-lied 
to society and culture. To be sure, we have a variety of social sciences 
that may be pursued by scholars in accordance with, the methods of ' 
science, but the public is apprehensive about teachers and' students- in * 
the common schools examining^ society and culttiire in (this fashion. Robert 
Hanvey, a social scientist who worked in curriculum prgjects in the 
i960s, asked," "Will the schools, as instruments of- the society, actually 
be permitted to diffuse a knowledge so recognizably threatening to tra- 
ditional assumptions, .explanations and values- . (Hanvey 19j67, 

p. 81). Socialization or indoctrination* is acceptable; testing, search- 
ing, hypothesizing are unacceptable. 

It is fundamentally inappropriate, many contend, to attempt to 
employ essentially scientific methods ±n social edu'catio'n because :the 
political community is so different in its procedures and assumptions 
from the scientific community-. ^^ile scholars working in the' social " 
sciences have obviously ^modeled their research "procedures *after 'the 
natural sciences,, even within that scholarly conmunity the uncritical 
transfer of methods that have been fruitful in one field itrto. another 
continues to^ be questioned?. , - a 

One response, then, to the condition of society at this moment 
appears to be for social studies to ignore it or even flee from it. 
Perhaps the prospect is so threatening that dealing with it reflectively, 
directly, in a problem-solving mcde, is simply not possible. ^This-is 
understandable.^ The individual feels so helpless when confronted with • 
the enormity of the; contemporary situation that the ..faith of the 1950s , 
and early 1960s in t;he notion that teachers and children sitting down 

4 

..together could., deal rationally with social issues and even de-'^elop solu- 
tions for them appears ludicrous to many. Our most brilliant economists 
cai*not resolve the problem of price. and wage inflation—apparently one ^ 
of the most • limite.d, definable^' difficulties facing us. How could 
_te-acher s and chil dre n poss ibly jeal in a meaningful way with a really 
tough issue, such as human suxrvival? - 



As a result, educators and the public are turning increasingly to' 
curricula focused. on organized bodies of knowledge or to religion. Each 
of *these in its own way prepares the student for coping with contemporary 
society. Each has ^a long history and can be defended by well-developed 
rationales'. It will be interesting to observe whether these approaches 
tp social education gain wider acceptance or whether new versions of the 
critical-thinking/ social issues/values curricula are developed and 
adopted.. 

It should be pointed out that shifting to a discipline-oriented 
curriculum in social studies does not eliminate certain unresolved prob- 
lems. Historians ®have not, for example, provided the teacher and stu- 
dent with a synthesis of American history that deals adequately with the 
Trnited States as a multiracial, multicultural society. The textbooks 
are very inadequate in inany respects and leave the teacher to wrestle 
with fundamental content questions that the best historians have not vet 
resolved. These are questions concerning the^ nature and reality of 
contemporary society, the same questions that concern many e^iucators who 
have rejected a curriculum consisting "of organized disciplines in favor 
of *social-issues, critical-thinking, or ' value-analysis approaches. 

The^ Growing Distrust of Education 

Another development related to the search for different curricula 
undoubtedly has major consequences for classroom teachers. The roles of 
,the teacher, the textbook,, and the school as purveyors of truth are 
being , seriously questioned. Young people have learned not to trust 
advertising, the media, older people, the government, and, eventually, 
the schools. Information and propaganda, particularly in those areas 
inclixded in the social studies, have .become- -uiix-eTd* and blurred. One 
never- knows whether what is being heard or read ^ is information or propa- 
ganda or if 'the distinction is even a meaningful one. ^ Schooling is con- 
sidered by some to be another form of propaganda: it has its special - 
purposes, and it is no tmore to be trusted than General Motors or the 
American MedicfaL Association. In some respects this situation appears 
to be a realization of the fondest hopes of thase who have advocated 
critical thinking . and challenging the status quo in social studies edu- 
cation. Uaf ortunately, however,' it tends to produce confusion, doubt, 
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and cynicism rather than a revised set of beliefs that lead to construc- 
tive personal and social action. Rather than providing a forum for 
discussing, clarifying, and resolving the .problems and conflicts of the 
•society, the classroom has fallen vict%a to the same ills that weaken 
the- effectiveness of other social institutions. Studen^ distrust of 
teachers, source materials, and schooling has a devastating impact on 
the effectiveness of social studies programs. This is but another 
example of ..the way in which changes in the^ larger society have a very 
direct impact on schools and schooling. 

The Increasing Influence of the Federal Government 

The last few paragraphs provide a convenient transition from the 
social studies to more-general observations about the xelaticnship 
between schooling and society in the United States, a relationship that 
is undergoing change. 

Historically, the independence of states and local school districts 

V 

from federal control of educational policy and programs has been a, sig- 
nificant characteristic of our system of common schooling. Federal 
regulation has been extremely limited. and the federal bureaucracy very 
weak. Until recently, few prominent educators had served at the federal 
level. The influence of states on individual school di.-.tricts has varied 
considerably but <"vpically has not been so pervasive as to prevent local 
school districts from developing their own approaches to social/political 
education. When viewed in a world perspective, the thousands of public 
school districts in the United States traditionally have had substantial 
-.autonomy in developing their, instructional programs. That few districts 
have taken full advantage of this autonomy is more indicative of the 
lack of initiative and imagination of elected school boards and instruc- 
tional staffs than of limitations imposed by the formal structure of the 
system of ■ public education. 

However, despite the fact that social studies curricula of schools 
tend to be more alike than dif f erent, * as one goes from school to school 
in the United States it is impossible to predict what one will find. 
Here and there individual teachers, social studies faculties, or entire 
districts have^ taken advantage of their- autonomy and created courses or 
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programs that depart substantially from the norm. Some of these, of 

course, are of dubious value, but othters are exemplary, . 

There is little question but that the traditional independence of 

the local school district, whether it be a metropc^itan district composed 

of millions of citizens and several hundred thousand students or a rural. 

' :■ J 
district with a total .-.population of less than one hundred, has been lost 

through the heavy incursions of state and federal mandates in recent 

years. Few districts can now survive without major financial subsidies 

from both state and federal governments, and both levels of government . 

demand' control in exchange for their money. Although locally elected 

school boards still theoretically determine policy for schools in their 

districts, in fact the major responsibility of^>these boards today is to 

implement federal and 3tate mandates. 

This shift is reflected in an editorial in the Dallas Mofnirg News , 

In commenting on a recommendation by the superintendent of the Dallas 

school district that, all teachers receive a substantial pay increase, 

the editorial states: 

Dallas taxpayers, of recent years disenchanted with their 
public schools, still no doubt recognize that the major prob- 
lems within metropolitan schools have not been caused by 
teachers,^ but have come from without: federal intervention 
through"* busing, changes in textbooks to highlight subjective 
cultural materials rather than basics, a social -mindset that 
has handicapped the schools with social-reform concerns. 

The competent Dallas teacher, down in the trenches with the 
children this highly complex and culturally varied city sends 
her or him, deserves better pay, ("Wright Plan" 1980, p, 34) 

As this editorial suggests, one area in which the imposition . of 
federal regulation is particularly pervasive is that of equity, civil 
rights, and legal due process. The diversity that has traditionally 
existed in the United States with respect to attitudes toward and treat- 
ment of race and sex differences has been sharply curtai^led by actions' 
of the federal government and the judicial system, • A primary vehicle 
for effecting this change has. been the educational systen. Thus, while 
the federal governinent has not moved to take direct control of the social 
education programs of the schools — an action that oWould be viewed as con- 
trary to the Constitution and a gross violation of states* rights — it 
has. mounted a powerful program of social education in the area of social 
justice by requiring all who receive a dollar 'of federal money to con- 
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fonn to certain policies and procedures. Civil libertarians who are • 
strongly opposed to the growth 'of federal power over the lives of indi- 
viduals have, however, tended to be very supportive of this substantial 
i-ncrease in the control of institutions and their members by the federal 
gavernment. 

In the period under review, then, the schools have been a majar 
locus of efforts by the government and the courts to implement a partic- 
ular interpretation of social justice. To an extent greater than ever 
tJ^fore, ^in recent years actions of ,the federal government have directly 
affected individual school districts and individual teachers. As I 
indicated' earlier , many of the issues and concerns related to the evolu- 
tion of this conception of social justice have been central to some of 
* the social studies programs developed during the period* This was 
entirely voluntary, done by social educators out of a sense of the impor- 
trance of these matters, in the lives of their students and the society 
generally. Given the trend of the last decade, however, one must wonder 
how long it will be before the federal government takes action that will 
more directly determine the content of social education programs. in the 
public schools. 

The Long-Ru n Chall enge 

M . W ^ 

Social Darwinism and laissez-faire theory, as exemplified in the 
works of v^illiam Graham Sunner, summarized well the relationship between 
the schools and society in the United States at the 'beginning of this 
century. Gradually but decisively, these theories were replaced by a 
faith similaf to Dewey* s, that democratic processes informed by human 
intelligence and -experience could constructively interfere with natural 
processes to bring about a better society. Schooling was a central : 
element in such a social theory. In the current mood of doubt and fear, 
the tide is running strongly toward authoritarian solutions that either 
view tht role of the schools as a passive one (at least theoretically) 
or construe the school as being of importance second only to the family 
in indoctrinating the young into a particular view of society. 

The dramatic changes in :the United States and the world over the 
last two centuries, stimulated .primarily by science and the explosion in 
available energy,.*, define the problems that our political systems must 



now atvtempt to resolve. The world of the 1980s is dramatically differ- 
ent, from the world of 1914 or even 1940. The relative success or fail- 
ure, of social and political education in fostering processes that deal 
creatively with the problems that face us may determine the future o;" 
humankind. There is no consensus within social studies, however, as to 
what social studies program offers the best hope of achieving this goal. 
The near-chaotic' condition that now prevails in the field may be indica- 
tive of a period o£ transition characterized by a, search for new 
responses to the new social and ^political realities. 
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14. SOCIETY, SOCIAL JUSTICE, , AND SOCIAL/POLITICAL EDUCATION: A REACTION 

' • ' r 

By John D. Haas 

Reaction to John Palmer 

The. broad strokes John Palmer has used to depict social education 
in the United States during the . last three decades seem to me to yield a 
geaerally accurate picture of this intellectual landscape. I view my 
task, therefore, as one of highlighting certain features in Palmer's 
painting as well as clarifying some partially .blurred aspects. 

• It. needs to ,be emphasized^ that Palmer and I are describing what 
might' be thought, of as a portion of the intellectual- history of social 
education. We tend to igno,re such other dimensions of the field as 
theory, pedagogical practice, curriculum organization, and the culture 
of the school. " , 

Palmer locates the "varieties of social education" .on a continuum 
extending from radical through liberaL and conservative to reactionary . 
He suggests, however, that; the range of actual frames of reference is 
restricted to the centrist positions on -the continuum — that is, those in 
• the> liberal-to-conserva.tive range. Undoubtedly this cis the case in the 
United States, but I would add two qualifications. One is t?iat the three 
or four rationale positions which have been explicated in the literature 
of the field are not now and have never been equally available as justi- 
fications for curriculum and instruction. I would contend that one posi- 
tion (taking various forms over time) has always been dominant in the > 
field, and that the other rationales are always cast in the roles of 
reform positions. I call this dominant position "conservative cultural 
continuity," or CCC (Haas 1979), by which I mean social education as 
socialization (pr enculturation), as "noneducative" learning of a nation- 
alistic mode of living, buttressed by various ploys such as "empty" 
catchwords, history-as-myth, "rituals of democracy," and other propagan- 
distic tools which "mystify" the concepts of democracy and capitalism. 
It appears to me that, historically, the various reform rationales have 
been notably unsuccessful in unseating or even deflecting the dominant 
CCC position. All I see is the' occasional quasi-reform designed to make 
the CCC approach more palatable to students, teachers,, and others. > 



A second qualification of Palmer^s contention is that the liberal- 
to~conservative range may not apply in the United Kingdom and the West 
German Federal Republic, From conversation with and a reading of some 
of the .woxks of Geoff Whitty, I suspect that a somewhat neo-I^rxist per- 
spective on political education exists in the United Kingdom, Second- 
hand reports from U.S. visitors to West Germany suggest that a Iferxist 
social education may occupy a place on that country's continuum of 
rationales. . 

Although Palmer notes .the lack of a Marxist perspective in the 
literature of social education in the United States, he might have also 
pointed "to the dearth of existentialist, anarchist, and "communitarian- 
^ist" (Oliver 1S76, pp. 26-28) literature in social education, In^ regard 
to a communitarian "perspective, some of the more recent works of Donald 
Oliver and Fred Newmann begin to argue for a renewed sense of" community 
as a goal of social education. 

A balanced^ rationale for social education, it seems to me, mighf. 
adequately address sets of questions derived from four' sources' of cur- 
riculum: (1) the current and emerging nature of kn iwledge (as related 
to social living) , (2) the current and emerging nature of society (in 
local, national, and global contexts) , (3) the current and emerging 
natiireT of learners and learning theory (including psychosocial and 
cognitive/affective development) , and (4) the current nature' of the 
social Lzation/enculturation processes in the milieus of home, community, 
and school (and in the impinging national /c^lobal ethos communicated via 
such potent media as television) . Or from another point of view, e 
social education rationale might refli^ct choices of emphases .from among 
the major domains of individual • growth and 'development: intellectual, 
vocational, and psychosocial. 

Palmer cites J^'^n Dewey's worry that an educational system of a 
nation/state max:» by its very existence, preclude aUoliberal (which is to 
say "liberating") education, I believe Dewey's fear was well founded, 
yfet I do not counsel despair. What I do suggest is that social educa- 
tors construct a valid dialectic .in which the contending forces ("demys- 
tified," of course) are presented in the crucible of ma<ing decisi'^ns 
concerning, social education. From the heat of conf lic^t_will emerje a^ 
social education for and by those participating in the process., I think 



the major issues ^fei such a process will emerge from the interactions 
among the concepts (or others of a similar nature) in the matrix in 
Figure I, . 



Figure I 

FOUR POSSIBLE CONTEXTS FOR SOCIAL EDUCATION 





Nature of Individual Life 9 


The Person Self-Defined 
(consciousness) 


The Person Other-Defined 
(composite of surface roles) 


- ^ Nature of Social Life . 


Gemeinschaf t 
(community) 


A 


B 


Gesellschaft ' 
(society) 


C 


D 

: ■ ' ■ 



Another View of the Individual and Society 

What I am s.uggesting in Figure I is that human life is a composite 
of individual and social identities, and, further, that there are quali- 
tatively different forms of existence in both individual and social liv- " 
ing- As an individual, I am an existential "me," a "me" alone and fear- 
fully free, an "I" conscious of "me"; at other times (perhaps most of 
the time), I am husband, father, teacher, writer, driver, or passenger, 
shopper, bicycle rider or pedsstrian, and so on. Both kinds of identity 
are "the ^eal me," y^e^ one is existential anir' the other one is conven- 
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tional; one is how I see me — self-revealed yet difficult to 'reveal to 
others — while the other reflects how others (but I, too) see me, in a 
single role or as the sum of several or many roles, easily revealed yet 

c 

somewhat shallow as far as personhood is concerned . 

As a participant in social living, I again have two kinds of exis- 
tence, each a form of membership, participation, and belonging. The 
German language distinguishes two types of social ^living — gameinschaf t 
and gesellschaf t . Probably the closest English approximation to gemeir ;- 
shaft is "community," especially *as in the phrase "a sense of . community . " 
Gemeinschaf t refers to an intimate kind of communal life, involving mul- 
tiple face-to-face interactions, in a family-like atmosphere, among -=1 
"small" number of persons (perhaps" ten to as many as several hundrea) 
who engage in more or less unspecialized activities. Traditions are 
highly valued", as is continuity or resistance to change. " Gesellschaf t , 
on the other hand, refers to so^.iety or formal societal institutions. 
Here social life is relatively impersonal, since most associations are 
unnatural or even forced. There is an emphasis on contracts, reciproc- 
.. ity, and the status of individuals, with activities based on ratip^ality 
and rules and regulations. Generally ^a "large" number of persfons (froz^ 
a few hundred to many million) engage'^n^'a^^wide variety of highly spe- 
cialized activities in an atmosphere where change is valued. Bonds 
between members are loose, but bonds to the whole are rigidly enforced 
(as in a national trade union or in military service) . 

Thus, in the matrix in Figure 1 we have two forms of individuality 
and two of sociality, which; allow for four combinative possibilities: 
boxes A, 'B, C, and D. Social educators (broadly defined to include, in 
addition to professional educators, parents, students, and any other 
interested parties) will pf course have personal preferences among these . 
types (that is,' A, B, C, .or D) , and each will tend to advocate one com- 
bination over the other thre,e. The conflict-resolution process which . 
should ensue will, I maintain, yield a. form of social education, albeit 
"local" in « nature, even though national and world contexts will*; inevit-- 
ably be introduced throughout the process.. approach to a^ social 

education curriculum can be derived and set in place. 

In a democratic society, probably no single rationale gositidn (sui 
generis) in social education should p:'.ietiipt the field. Rather, one evi-^ 



dence th^t a diversity of social wisdom is heard would.be that a diver- 
sity of social education curricula exists. Furthermore, if one believes 
(as 1 do) 'that our "lost connections" in Western societies are repre- 
sented by the combination of concepts in box A of Figure 1, then the 
best hope lies in small » local efforts to renew feelings of communality 
and to liberate our rich inner selves. If we wish to reconnect self to 
self, pei^son to person, and humanity to nature, perhaps the most appro- 
priate places to focus our attention are our families, classrooms, 
-sehools,.,_-.and_coTmnunities, and our own personal existential lives. 



Reaction to Siegfried George 



Siegfried George casts political education in West Germany in a 
historical light.. He seems to suggest that the .his tory of Germany"* in 
this" century points to. economic %prosperity as the sine qua ' non for the 
existence of social justice .and for the development of democratic philos- 
ophy and institutions. Because capitalism was found to have supplied 
the economic base during the Nazi period. West Germans were drawn toward 
socialism^ yielding a raixed economy since World War II. 

l£ economics is at the heart of West German social philosophy, I 
would expect it also to be the core/ of social education in the schools; 
1 am unsure if this is the case. I am also confused by George's claim 
that since 1949, the "economic miracle," combined with^the new democratic 
institutions, turned people's concerns away from social problems. 

I think I have detected an evolution in West German political educa- 
tion sintil-ar to thc^t which has occurred in the United States over the 
past 30 years, the sequence, as I see it, has been from an emphasis on 
institutional structures, to one of stressing political processes (that 
is, polite -^al behavior) » to a concern for sociopolitical problems or 
issues, atid finally to a return (mainly since about 1975) to a struc- 
tural r sppt'oach combined with legal education (law and order) and a turn- 
of-the-cetitury form of national chativinism. In a related vein, both » 
nations appear to have experienced increasing centralization of control 
of education over the past two decades. 

What particularly impressed me in George's analysis of the textbook * 
by. HilLigen and his colleagues was his description of the book's approach 
to values. I find it vety appealing for authors to state explicitly that 
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their curriculum product is designed to have students explore ways for 
enhancing (1) the realization of human rights, (2) the dignity of jnan. as 
the basis of all political decisions, (3) equality of opportunity in 
society, (4) more self-deterMnation and participation, 'and (5) the 
development of alternative social institutions to. .cope with the changing 
world (George 1980), Perhaps these values are appealing because, I 
suspsct, all of us at this conference believe deeply ''dn them. 

Reaction to Geoff Whitty 

I^at first captured my interest in Geoff Whitty's paper is that the 
"CCC" approach is also alive and well — and dominating the social educa- 
tion curriculum — in the United Kingdom. The only difference I noted was 
that whereas "CCC" for me stands for conservat±ve- cultural continuity, 
for.'^^itty it means crown, constitution, and capitalism — which seems to 
amount to the same approach, with the <iXception of a few minor cultural 
differences. 

I was surprised to learn that '•the "new social studies" in the 
Unlced Kingdom chiefly meant the introduction of the discipline of soci- 
ology* to the neglect of the other social sciences. Also surprising is 
that British geographers do not consider their discipline to be a social- 
science. • 

What was nbt surprising ;;as that the "new social studies" movement 
in the United Kingdorr. became an abortive attempt to dent the CCC approach. 
As in the United States, "rigor and relevance" foundered on the rocks of 
nationalism and tradition. What had not occurred to me, however, was 
that there were social class overtones tCK such terms as history and geog- 
raphy (upper class and upper-middle class) and sociology, .social studies, 
and social education (working class and lower class) . 

T would predict, on the basis of Siegfried George's paper and the 
Ameri^"'-- experience of the -pas.t decade, that the. youthful political 
education/literacy movement in Britain will swing to a conservative * 
orientatj^on, stressing law and order, traditional mores, loyalty to the 
government- in power, and, in general, the production of "uncritical, 
conforming citizens." 

I ha\se one strong agreement and one disagreement .with Whitty. 
First, the disagreement: I'm not at all sanguine the t the schools are 
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the appropriate arena in which to focus the struggle for' social justice. 
Of all social institutions, public education is probably the weakest 
with respect to initiating social change. Of course, as social educa- 
tors we must do what we can, but perhaps our personal efforts should be 
directed more toward influencing* political^ and economic* institutions. : 

My agreement with Whitty is about the nature of contemporary • 
^Wes tern industrialized societies: Western Europe, North America, and . 
Japan. Social justice cannot be achieved in any of these regions until 
each changes drastically and creates "a qualitatively different and more 
genuinely egalitarian social order." 
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15. SOCIETY, SOCIAL JUSTICE, AND SOCIAL/POLITICO EDUCATION: A REACTION 

By Karlheinz Rebel 

Any attempt to compare the school systems of various countries and 
their social/economic patterns, including the values and norms behind 
them, is almost doomed to fail. TKe terminological problems alone are 
sufficient to build up barriers of mutual misunderstanding. The risks 
become less dangerous when smaller sec5tors of the educational systems 
are being compared and when a frame of reference is defined. 

John- Palmer is right when he stresses . the' fact that in the United 
States — whatever, the aims' to be reached in connection with school and' 
society^^ — the* frame o£ reference is somewhere between conservatism a;ad " 
■ liberalism. The existing social order there is evidently baseS on a c 
minifaum consensus of » the political parties. Geoff Whitty describes a 
similar frame of reference for England, although he also identifies some 
radical elements there. In reading these two papers I ask myself whether 
the terms both writers are using — ""conservatism," "liberalism," and 
"radicalism" — which pnce had special meanings based on common understand- 
Ing^ are today »still adequate descriptors of our political scene, or 
whether they impede open discourse rather than facilitate it, given the 
difficulty of comparing different cultures. 

Siegfried George, in analyzing the West German situation, uses 
another frame of reference, referring to the historical experiences of a 
majority of Germans, including many who are responsible for defining the 
aims "^and objectives of social education. Those experiences contributed 
to widespread awareness of the relationships between economic welfare, 
social justice, and democratic develppment. George tries to demonstrate 
the ineffectiveness of political education by citing youngsters' fear of 
expressing their opinions freely. ?et he fails to analyze the really 
important social question' today , with its entirely new aspacta: The 
normal German citizen, whether, employed or unemployed, need no longer 
starve; his medical care is secured, and he can*t usually.be throxra out 
of his jflat. -However, new groups of %eople^are suff ering . under social 
injustice: the so-called guest workers and especially their children, 
the old and permanently sick or insane people, the new generation of 
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refugees. Only by keeping the typically Geraan^ frame of reference in 
mind — the deep-rooted awareness of the relationships between econqmic 
welfare, social justice, and the struggle for a democrati<r development — 
can the scattered data gained by various, rather problematic .opinion 
polls * be interpreted as expressing a certain tendency rather than 
regarded as describing generalizable results. 

Societal Issues in the Newer Syllabi 

Whereas John Palmer concentrates on an 'analysis of materials 
written by social educators, Geoff Whitty analyzes^jSif f erent theoV^tical 
approaches to political/social education and "Siegfried George analyzes 
textbooks over a perio'd of . 30 years. I shall make a few comments on the 
representation of societal issjaes in the newer syllabi of social studies 
in West German states and the didactic positions behind them. I shall 
try to do this mainly/by na^ning a few key prckSlems wh^ch arise in connec- 
tion with developing a new syllabus. These key prdblema are, despite 
the sociocultural differences among the three countries in question, 
similar to each other, which does not mean that they necessarily have 
similar solutions. 

... 0 . 

lategrated Approach vs. Separate ^ Subject Matter Fields w 

Some of the present syllabi in West ^Germany follow an integrated 
approach., combining historical, 'geographic, econon^c, and political 
aspects. With this appr^oach. societal issues,- which are always of> a com- 
plex nature, can be more easily brought into focus. The disciplines are 
then used to analyze these pro'oleni fields by me^ns of their specif ic 
•methods and terminologies. The danger is that a discipline — especially 
political sc^ience — may lose its key function, and political education is 
like a wascepaper basket where everything — and nothing — maj be found. In 
addition, many educators and politician's are afraid ' of ^the loss of factual 
knowledge — a tendency similar to that found in the United States, where 
the "basics" are gaining ground again.-. These 'dangers have led, in new 
syllabi in some German states, to""ren^X7ed—si^ress on certain disciplines, 
especially history and geography. The didactic approach to societal" 
issues — a positive trend during the last 20 years — may suffer ^if the 
teachers are not well trained for their jobs, and especially if they are 



not trained to use th?. disciplines in an integrated approach to;' societal 
problems. \ \ '' < 

Closed vs. Open Curricula . • . 

If societal issues are the core of a syllabus, they must be identi- 
fied and selected according to the subjective needs and concerns of stu- 
dents and teachers, representing the whole of the society. But how can 
such syllabi- be developed by central planning bodies — which follow polit- 
ical trends and are' influenced and directed by political parties, parlia- 
ments, ^ministries of education, and other agencies, which are trying to 
** guarantee a' certain minimum standard in terms of organized bodies of . 
knowledge — and at the same time ta\Ce seriously the concerns of the 
people involved? This dilemma^ is unresolved, and the syllabi now in use 
in West C rmany can be characterized by two opposite terms: (more or 
less) closed. and (more, or less) open. 



, Objectives vs. -Content Orientation ' / 

The tasks of selecting and justifying aims and. organizing learning 
objectives was once more* or le^ restricted to university educators and 
■.Iculum specialists. Although most teachers didn't find the results 
-feasii^le enough for their practical work, they almost unanimously 
accepted the iiethod of using objectives for their lesson planning and 
taachlng tasks. The content was of secondary importance. But now the 
"miracle weapoa". of the objectives approach has lost its glamor among, 
the specialists and content has gained importance again. This does not 
necessarily mean that we have gone back to. a pure structure-of-the- . 
disciplines approach. Instead, : we find in the* most current syllabi 
relevant <;spects of the students* social reality, sometimes called "sit- 
uate-. 1 fields" ( Si tuationsf elder! , involving^-schojol, family, leisute, and 
job:.; or "i-ntentions in acting" | (Handlungsintentionen , involving inter- 
action, communicationV consumption,^ production, organization, and par- 
ticipatio'n) . From a content-ori€;nted approach, it is relatively easy to 
reflect on aims and abjectives :as an integral part of the situation or 
action 'field in question, and — more important—it* is' possible to more 
easily integrate societal issues; into the syllabi.' 
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Political Controversies About General Principles 

All newer syllabi refer to general principles, norms, and values 
found in our federal" constitution or 'in the state charters of the German 
Lander ; for example, respect for the critical, emancipated citizen and 
for the dignity of every human being. These principles are linked to 
the human rights declaration of the .French Revolution, the American 
Declaratioa. of Independence, and the English Magna Charta, newly dis-. 
covered and iaterpreted. Although the consensus, is that It is impos- 
sible.to deduce objectives from these general principles, they serve as 
instruments by which cobjectives and content may , be critically analyzed,. 
Thus the concept of democracy tends to become a? pervasive principle ■ 
influencing all parts of society ,'^not merely the political organization^ 
of tTie state.- In other words, the democratic- principle is considered to, 
be substantive and dynamic,, not jttet formal; it is the leading principle 
in all parts of our life. It has become for some of these educators the 
key principle for changing our social order, "as can be seen in Siegfried 
George's paper. But at this paint the controversi^ies begin, especially 
over the term "emancipation," in its broad meaning and in the practical 
political consequences drawn from it. The opposing educators and poli- <v 
ticians see in "emancipation" an attempt to get rid of our value pattern. 
They have even more strongly attacked the .so-called, cri^tical theory, as 
being respond -ble for terrorism and radicalism in /.^est Germany. 

A similar controversy exists about the aim of preparing the y. ung 
generation to handle conflicts. In some didactic positions, as well as 
In some German syllabi, the conflict approach is tr'eated as though it 
were a value of its own. This tendency Xs certainlv not to be welcomed; 
on* rhe other hand, political and societal conflicts do 'exist, and the 
''schools — and. especially the social studies — must prepare students to 
deal with conflicts effectively and rationally. This problem is partic- 
' ularly important in. connection with social justic^ and with the q uestion 
of how much consensus is possible in a modern pluralistic state which 
has -a monopoly in education and which shows ari increasing ^ tendency to 
determine general principles, control syllabi, and select cgntent. 
Therefore, dealing with controversial issues, thinking in alternatives, 
accepting opposite viev:S, and finding acceptable solutions 'by compromise — 
all should be part of any modern syllabus, and indeed they -are integrated 




into some of our syllabi. The influence of the state should be restricted 
to general principles, and the syllabi should abstain from too-detailed 
regulations ♦ , . 

Society and Social Justice in Some of the Newer. Syllabi 

In contrast to the situation in ' the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the influence of the German states on the syllabi is strong, 
and growing stronger. Geoff Whitty's remark about the "appearance of 
relative autonomy" iu the English, educational system shows how great the 
difference is. There are no "class overtones" in Germany a ike those in 
England, where history and geography are reserved for upper- and middle- 
class students and political/social education is directed at lower-class 
students- . ' . " 

The most astonishing result of my examination of six 'modern syllabi 
(Baden-Wurttemberg, 1976; -Bayern, 1976-1978; Hamburg, 1976-1977; Hesse, • 
1976; Nordrhein-Westfalen, : 1974; and Rheiniand-Pfalz, 1978) is ^that the 
content of all six deals with societal issues. All try to develop in. 
students a desire to overcome social injustice; none advocates the 
socializatior of basic industries and natural resources, a policy, which 
solves almost no^ problems, and creates new ones. All six concentrate on 
problem fields not far removed from- the experience of the students. As 
a whole, this picture is much ^ more positive than the reputatioQ of 
syllabi in general, and ^of social studies syllabi in particular, would 
have- us expect. After reading them, the question is, rather, whether 
German teachers are able- and* adequately trained to • effectively use 
these — as a wholi—sansible didactic instruments. ^ 

Conclusions 

Unlike" Siegfried George and Geoff Whitty, I am- of the o:,:inion that 
conservatism is not, in itself, less democratic than socialism. .Both \ 
attitude in principle allow • democratic thinking,, freedom, and social' j 
justice, and both allow '^meaningful political education. The .important | 
point is that people should learn that both positions .are acceptable in 
our society, and that within this frame of reference there^'are a variety 
of possible vays of thinking, living" together, and educating our young. 
Even if the corrtr over's ies cannot be settled — and perhaps they should .not 



be settled, in order to keep the process of thinking and education going 
oh — there is sufficient consensus about .content and met4iod to permit 
cooperation among all educators, who are committed .to a democratic way of 
thinking- But this kind of cooperation can come about only if we improve 
teacher education and ^inservice training. I see this as our number-one 
task- 




16. SOCIETY, SOCIAL JUSTICE, AND SOCIAL/ POLITICAL EDUCATION: A REACTION 

By Ted Cohn . • 

In considering issues raised by George, Palmer, and Whittyin their 
papers dealing with "society, social justice, and social/political educa- 
tipn" in their respective countries of West Germany, the United States, 
and England, I want to concentrate my remarks in three areas: first, a 
consideration of the rat?ier dif ferent , roles^ of social/political educa- 
tion, as part of the overt school curricula, in England, West Germany, 
and the United States; second, a consideration of the extent to which 
recent developments in the area of social/political education can be 
seen as part of a TTc^sponse to a general "legitimation crisis" common to 
most industrialized capita/ist states (Habermas 1976); and third, a 
brief comment on social justice as a concept and the manner in which the 
three authors have handled social justice in their papers. 

Tne Differential Development of Social/Political Education 

It is immediately apparent that .social/political education as a 
^art of the overt school curriculum is accorded, rather different levels 
of importance in England, West Germany, and the United States. 

In England, under the guise of social studies, social/political 
education is a recent curriculum development with a dubious academic 
credibili"/, which has been mainly confined to the so-called "less-able" 
student (Gleeson and Whitty ll 6; Whi::ty 1980). ^ ' . . 

In West Germany, social/political education in anything like its 
present form is also a recent, postwar phenomenon. Nevertheless, it 
does have a clearly defined institutionalized place in the secondary 
school curriculum for all students, alongside the more- traditional sub- . 
ject disciplines such as history and geography. However, the attempt in 
the Lander of Hesse to introduce a common social/political education cur- 
riculum- for all secondary school student-, replacing the old discipline- 
based approach with a new inte^r.?:tecl . problem-solving social s.cience 
program, drew fierce criticism fx . ^demic disciplinarians and politi- 
cal conser»/atives (O-aas anc Lee and pro^^i^d abortive (Sussmuth 
1980). Thus,, src ' ii /political education is seen as an addition to the 
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traditional disciplines rather than as a f'eplacement for theja or as the 
basis for a major new sjmthesis of previously . discrete areas of knowl- 
edge. - . 

In the United States, social/political education, there called 
social studies', has been a very important p'art of the school curriculum 
since the beginning of the 2pth century. Although there has been con- 
tinuing debate about ^ the form, ..content, and purpose of social studies 
programs, since the time of Dewey there has been a pragmatic theme • 
emphasizing the practice of good . citizenship (Barr, Barth, and Shermis 
1977) and since I960, an increased input of social science concepts 
' (Wiley 1977)- . . 

Explanations for -.the different levels of importance attached to 
social/.political education as a discrete part of the school curriculum 
are to be found in" tU^ rather different S9cioeconomic, political, and 
educational histories of the three countries. 

S ocial/Political Education in England 

The relative stability of British society — with juo major political 
upheavals, no major influx of immigrants, and a politically decentral- 
ized education system — has "favored an implicit socialization into the 
status quo" (Whitty 19-''0, p. 2). This has been aidlglfl by the segregation 
of children from different social classes into different teachiag and 
learning groups, so making it relatively easy tp ijitroduce and justify 
differential socializp.^i j-i practices. At the same time, the ideology of 
the British state as a •'^'nstitutiotfal manarchy, which ^is de facto ruled 
by ^a separately educau^J public sch6ol/"0xbridge" elite; (Gidd ens and 
Stanworth 1973), has placed more emphasis on historical continuity, 
religibui: conformity, political compromise, and individual rights, often 
concerning property, than on an ideology of activist democratic citizen- 
ship . As IVhitty indicates , the recent t>ta-tesieut by St. John ' Stevas o 
regarding political education — that is, tlirr it should be concerned with 
emphasizing the legitimacy of "Crown and w:)n^titution"--exemplif ies this 
position. ^ 

Trius, until recently, it has pro-^'-ed possible to encompass social/ 
political education within the "hidden curriculum" of the school, the 
literature of which is usefully reviewed in Fielding (1930),, and x^rithin 
the cultural traditions of school history (Heater 1977) and religious 



education. The creation of social studies as a school- subject concerned 
with. social/political education, in the 1960s and 1970s, reflects the 
crumbling base of traditional wo^rking-class motivational syndromes — 
described by Habermas (1976) as particularistic, fatalistic, and^charac- 
terized by a subordinate mentality — consequent upon the economic bodm of 
the 1950s and 1960s in Britain. Social studies can, therefore, be seen 
as an extension of the same working-class deficit-socialization thesis, 
so dominant in British sociological and educational circles in the 1950s 
and 1960s,' which produced the argument for compensatory education (Crow- 
ther Report 1959; Newsom Report 1963). This is not to suggest that the 
content of social studies 'las necessarily Been perceived by social 
studies teachers in this way, but rather that this was a major reason 
for the form which its institutionalization has taken in EnglisV secon- 
dary schools, mainly as a subje^-t for "less-able," generally vc^ king- 
class, children. " ' ^ 

Paradoxically, this form- of institutionalization has provided 
social studies in England with radical curriculum-, pedagogy, and assess- 
ment possibilities not found in higher-status areas, as Young (1971) sug- 
gested ^was possible- and Whitty has supported in his paper. However, 
other factors have increasingly been working against the realization of 
these possibilities. Among these factors, from the 'beginning, has been 
the way in which the low-status position of the subject has hampered its 
being taken seriously by the teaching profession as a whole, by students, 
and'^particula^y by those in authority (Gleeson and I^Hiitty 1976).. Addi- 
tionally, the very attempts to give it som'e form of spurious academic 
respectability, along vith the general move toward academic credential- 
ism, are increasingly constraining social studies within th^ dominant 
educational knowledge structures of the school. Finally, the changing 
political cliniate and the increasing emphasis on technical skills across 
the whole rui;y:iculum (Slater 1980) have iirportant implications for the 
future of social/political education in^ England. ^ 

Social/Political Education in West Germar y 

The creation of social/political edu^iatipn as a discrete part of 
the school curriculum in West Germany after 1945 r^silectftd the combined . 
wishes of the Allied occupying forces, especially the Americans, and the 
lef.d'ers of the new republic (Dumas and Lee 1978). The content of social/ 
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political education emphasizes a belief in, the need* to introduce a new 
generation of school .students to the fundamental concepts of bourgeois 
democracy as well as to the rights and responsibilities of citizens in 
such a democracy (Dumas and Lee 1978)- However, the form which social/ 
political education has taken, in terms of .knowledge^ structure, repre- 
sents a continuation of the dominant medieval contemplative "humanities" 
tradition, with an emphasis on the mastery' of knowledge content rather 
than on techniques of using knowledge and -with a great r^^iance upon the 
textbook (Dumas and Lee 1978; Oppenheim 1977).' 

Thus, its inclusion as part .of, ^a compulsory core curriculum has led 
the German version of social/political education to conform to the domi- 
nant forms of educational knowledge to a greater extent than is yet the 
case- with social studies in England.' In this context, the introduction 
and legitimation of overt social/polit^-cal education for all students 
was made easier than it would be in England, because curriculum content 
is, and historically has been, controlled directly by the state in West 
Germany, while in Britain it is controlled*" directly by the school and 
indirectly, at least in terms of high-sTatus knowledge in secondary 
schools, by the universities (Bernstein 1971), 

The cognitive content approach to social/political education in 
West Germany has been helped by the existence of rel5.gious education as 
a separate pact of the core curriculum, so that questions of moral and 
values education can be confined to iihis area of the curriculum rather 
than spilling over into social/political education (Du:nas and Lee 1973), 
Social/political education can, therefore, be reduced to a merely 
technical/cognitive study (Habermas 1971) of the workings of the state 
"apparatus. • , . ^ . 

This is not to suggest that, there have been no changes in social/ 
political education in the past 30 years. George (19S0) has suggested 
that there has been some^^ovement from purely descriptive approach— to 
a_social-prob lens-oriented approach, although within a strongly hier- 
archical teacher As tudeat relationsi'rip. Additionally, in the 1970s, the 
hidden constraint upGji open 'disai^^sion in the classroom impose- by the 
"radicals In public service" controversy w-.s ap. important factor in the 
continued .emphasis on textbook kno-jledge. ' In this atmospheie, it is not 
surprising what happ ned to the potentially radical Hessen Gen^-wal Guide- 
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lines on Social Theory. Ttiese guidelines x/ere originally conceived of 
as a new integrated social-science-based subject, replacing the pre- 
viously discrete areas of history, geography, and "political education 
with a synthetic critique of the problems and social structure of West 
German society, drawing on critical theory. In practice, they became a 
consideration of what the traditional academic disciplines ..could con- 
tribute to the^ study of "social and historical-political problems" 
(Sussmuth 1980, p. 14). Thus the guidelines were politically and 
epistemologically deradicalized . y" 

Social/Political Education in the United States' / 

In ,the United States, a combination of factors helped in the early 
institutionalization of social/political education in schools. Large- 
scale immigration into the burgeoning cities of the American industrial 
revolution created a demand for social/political education programs "to 
give the immigrant child a sense of identity with American ideals and 
American standards of citizenship" (Violas 1973, p. 5). At the same 
time, the more-fluid knowledge structures of American universities and 
the early institutionalization of a pragmatic, empirically oriented 
social-stience tradition (Oberschall 1972) provided social/political 
education, in the form of social studies, with the possibility of an 
institutional base in high^status knowledge institutions and an academic 
respectability which -could not be attained" in England or West Germany. 
This was aided by the fact that, even by the late 193bs, many teachers 
had taken social science courses, admittedly often of dubious quality, 
during their training (Bernard 1945) . 

Two other important* factors in the development of social/political 
education in the United States were the constitutional prohibition in 
theory, and widespread prohibition in practice, of overt religious edu- 
cation in schools (3utts 1950) and the specific ideology of the politi- 
cal s taTe"; The f ormer-cr-ea^ed - the 7ins-t-i^u^-tofvaj^--space--f oxlJ:h^ 
of moral values under th,e aegis of social studies, a practice which, 
with the disintegration of the traditional value consensus siace 1945, 
has become' a focal: point of debate in the 1960s and ■1970s (Palmer 1930). 
The latter is important because embedded in the very creation of the 
American state are concepts of equality and democratic political activ- 
ism in a decentralized state which are alien to the English and German 




traditiorts (Lacey 1966) . These have created ar ideological tradition 
w5tich has emphasized "democrati.c practices" as ^-sJl as knowledge of the 
"democratic state." This traditicn has been reflected since the begin- 
ning of the 20th century in social sTtudies prograias which have generally 
accepted, at least at the level oi rhetoric, the need to provide oppor- 
tunities for the practice of democratic citizenship as well as knowledge 
about the democratic state (Dumas a--' "Lee 1S78; Joyce 1972). This-tra- 
dilflon has also contributed to the development, of social/political edu- 
cation programs In the United States which have concentrated on ways of 
knowing and on cognitive . methodology rather than on states of knowledge 
and cognitive content, although the more general development of educa- 
tional knowledge structures has also been important (Bernstein 1971) . 

• Summary 

The differing historical patterns in the development of social/ 
political education in ' the three countries, therr fore, can be seen to 
result from different social and political histories, different dominant 
educational knowledge structures, and different national ideologies. In 
the United^ States, until very "recently, the emphasis has been increasr> 

the ideology and methodology of being a democratic American 
citizen; in. West Germany the emphasis has been on introducing the cogni- 
tive content of the democratic state and the duties of responsible citi- 
zenship in^ sach a state; in England the emphasis has been on-historical 
continuity and compromise in the protection of the rights of* the individ- 
ual, with explicit social/political education as a form erf compensatory 
education .^for working-class children. 

Social/Political Education and the Legititr- rion Crisis 

So far I have attempted to sketch in a very general way reasons for 
the rather different ways in which social/political education as a school 
subject has developed in England, West Germany, and the United States. 
Now I want to analyze some of the most recent developaents . in the area • 
in the three countries, drawing on concepts developed by Habermas in his 
legitimation-crisis thesis (Habermas , 1976) . " 

At the heart of ..nis "legitimation crisis*," Habermas suggests, is a 
motivational crisis tha-t has -Srisen because "bourgeois cult^ure as a whole 
was never able to reproduce itself - from itself ;^ It was always dependent 



on ootjvationally effective supplementation by traditional wprld views" 
(1976, p. 77). Thus, what he calls "the civil privatism syndrome" 
requires the successful internalization of the bourgeois values of 
activism and rationality, together with the contradictory traditional 
values ofr. particularism and a subordinate mentality, creating a situa- 
tion where ".the democratic citizen is called on to pursue goals; he must 
/oe active, yet passive; involved, influential, yet deferential" (Habermas 
1976, p. 77) — thereby retaining a technical interest in the steering and 
maintenance performance of the administration but little concern for its 
legitimation as such. ' ' . 

The other motivational, syndrome, "familial vocational privatism," 
is likewise a combination of . ' 

. the specifically bourgeois value orientations of posses-sive ; 
individualism^ and Benthamite utilitarianism [and] the achieve- 
ment orientated vocational ethos of the middle class, as well 
as the fatalism of the lower class . . . secured by religious^ 
traditions (Habermas 1976, p. 77) . 

These last two religious traditions, he argues, are essentially prebour- 
geois in 'their origins. Hovever, the balance between the various ele- 
ments is different in each advanced capitalist society, and within any 
one society it is also cho 'ng. Common to all such societies Is the 
increasing delegitimation ^ ^^1 these values, as contradictions develop 
between the sociocultural, economic, and political systems (Habermas 
1976, pp. 77-92). Recent developments in social/political education 
reflect attempts by the state to counteract this delegitimation process.' 

Challenges to Traditional Legitimacy , . ' ' 

/ In Britain, West Germany, and the United States, the economic boom 
of the 1950s and i960s created conditions which challenged important 
aspects of civil and familial/vocational privatism. The rapid improve- 
ments in the mass media and transport, the structural changes in .the 
industrial base, the development of a centralized, increasingly bureau- 
cratic corporate sectot, the growth of a welfare bureaucracy', the general 
upward social mobility, and above all the increase in creation of -^ealth, 
were all important factors in creating these conditions. ' Thus, the^'tra- 
ditional cultural values of particularism, subordinate mentality, and 
working-class fatalism were challenged ^by the changing nature of the 
social and political system. The new requirements of^-the social anVi . 



political system placeri aa increased emphasis on the specifically bour- 
geois sociocu^ -lural values of activism, secular rationalism, and uni- 
versalism, 'urls manifested itself in social/political education in the 
three countries in rather different ways. 

• In 'the m6st traditional of the three countries, England, cogni- 
tive content tradition- dominant in modem educational knowledge struc- 
tures (Bernstein 1971), which had its., roots in medieval contemplative 
discipline forms, provided very limited opportunities for the develop- 
ment of social/political education. These structures restricted the 
"new social studies" movement, which was based on a mildly radical 
Fabian functionalisra (TiHiitty 19S0) , to programs for less-able, and 
therefore mainly working-class, students. Nevertheless, this movement, 
as did the Crowther and Newsom reports (1959 and 1963), recognized the 
new deziands beihg made on education as part of the sociocultural system, 
particularly with regard to the erosion of working-class fatalism and a 
subordinate mentality^ 

In West Germany^ the most recently created l^ourgeois democracy of 
the three countries and the one which faced the most difficult economic 
and social problems in the 1940s, 1950s, and early 1960s, there was a- 
move- -from "a more -descriptive to a more problem-oriented way of dealing 
with .social issues" (George. 1930, p. 4)., although still within the domi- 
nant, cognitive-content "humanities" tradition (Dumas and Lee 1978). 

In the 'United States of the post-Sputnik era, which had the most 
flexible educational knowledge structure of the three countries (Bern- 
stein 1971) y the developments ' in social/political education were the 
most dramatic. The "new social studies," which resulted from these 
developments, was founded upon the social sciences (Wiley 1977), whose 
dominant tradition was posit ivi^tic, and involved, in its various 
s -rands, a renewed emphasis on pragmatic reflective inquiry in the Fewey 
tradition (Thelen I960; Hunt and Metcalf 1953) and a concern for the 
methodology of decision making (Taba 1967) . These characteristics of 
the new social studies represented attempts to define the parameters of 
a new secular, universalis tic rationa^^lism and to develop . an activist • 
methodology in its pursuit. ' ^ 

The developments of the 1960s in social and political education 
can, therefore, be seen as responses by the education system, as part of 



the sociocultural system, tp the -delegitination of various traditional 
elements of civil and familial/vocational privatism— responses which 
are, however, partly constrained by the dominant knowledge structures 
within each education system and by the varying nature of capitalism in 
the three countries. Common to -all the responses., is an' emphasis on 
scientific ratipnalism and* universalism and an implicit belief that the 
problems of advanced capitalist societies can be analyzed and solved 
through rational debate, without endangering the fundamental stability 
of thorse societies^ Concomitant with this was the .belief that science 
and technology would provide the cornerstone for the achievement of a 
humanistic meritocracy (Bell 1960; Crosland 1962) , Interestingly enough, ' 
both the development of the welfare state and the growth of tTie- public 
sector, as well as the pedagogy of social studies in- Britain and the 
United States — and curriculum content , in some cases—challenged- the 

c 

specifically bourgeois value of possessive individualism, reflecting the'' 
contradictions inherent in the increasingly important welfare bureaucracy 
and public sector. 

The developing economic crisis lol the 1970s in all advanced capi- 
talist societies has raised serious /doubts about this ootimistic belief 
in scieatific rationalism.. The increasing inability of British and 
American governments, in particular,, to cont^rol and manage the ecc^omic 
crisis has created a crisis pt legitimation in the whole concept of a 
bureaucratic and centralized state* power, and consequently in the role 
of scientific rationalism as the ^^eystone of bourgeois democracy. As a 
result, there is renewed- emphasis among politicians on the ideology of 
possessive individualism .and utilitarianism and on the traditional 
values of subordinate mentality and achievement motivation articulated 
through religious "Sogma. These value orientations are most clearly 
exemplified ''in the ideology of Margaret Tnatcher In Britain and Ronald 
Re'agan in the United States. This is not to say that the Callaghan and . 
Carter ,jnments have not. represented a significant move in this direc- 
tion, because in many ways, they have, but not so systematically- and 
"openly as Thatcher^r Reagan. Thus, in Britain and the United States, 'a 
m^or political response to the' failure of economic crisis management 
has been to blame it on a failure in socialization of citizens into the 
basic motivational structures of* capitalist society — a faili.Tre for which 



. the school system, and especially its alleged . "progressivism, " has been 
increasingly blaned. ^ * * - . ^ 

It has been necessary to spend soiae time elucidating this position 
because any aCtempt to relegitimize these motivational structures would 
involve increased intervention by the statA' in the school curricultim, 
including the area of social/political education. The much-discussed 
proposed new political education program in England might well become a 
►"ihicle for such a venture (Whitty 1980), while the "back-to-basics" 
movement in American social studies, wh±p^ specifically rejects a social- 
problems, values-oriented approach in favor of the study of organized 
bodies of knowledge, is rapiiil-jrN.ga^irig ground (Palmer 1930) • The sig- 
nificant point about this movement* is that it replace^?, relevant 'subject 
matter - and active learning with a ■ passive, subordinate learning role 
(Bernstein 1971). * 

Efforts to Re-Establish Legitimacy 

In Britain and the United States, similar crises in economic manage- 
<jnent have sugg;ested the ...p^ossibility of the futare reorientation of .social/ 
political education toward the relegitimation of the fundamental motiva- 
tional values of the bourgeois st^te. In West Germany, -the situation is 
somewhat different. Because. Germany has been far more successful in 
managing its ecortoaic. crisis than either Britain' or the United States, 
the Germans have not experienced a serious crisis of rationality over 
the role o^ the bureaucratic state in economic affairs. However, t.he ^ 
student troubles ir. West Germany during the 1950s and the terrorist cam- 
paigns of the 19703, which centered around a clash between the humanism 
of ma5nlv uoper-class university students and' the dominant state ideol- 
ogy of economic instrur^entialism (Habermas 1971) , significantly influenced 
the developmtint of social/political education. In the short term, that 
conflict brought into public conscio^'saess the dtstinction/betc^een tech- . 
nical and. practical probl^ns (HaberHtas 1971), and it was a factor in ^.he 
emergence of the* school curriculum a§ a matter of public debate- (George 
193Q7- Specifically, the conflicts of the 1960s and 1970s i^erved as 'a' > 
catalyst for the ne-j^ proposals for social/political education in Hesse 
and North Rhine-zlestphalia'. In the longer term, tnese clashes generated 
a "law and order" crisis vhich produced the "banning of radicals frdm ... 
public seo/ice" act and Si^^nificantly reduced *the. generally accepted 



legitimate areas of d±sc2ission in social/political edircati:^^ (George 
1980) • They also contr^roted to the emasculation of che rscical pot:en- 
tial of the He ss i Pn social/political jeducatipn proposals ♦ g^-~n ugh rhe 
conservative influence c±- the"^dominant. "educational 3tx=ru.:res was 
equally important here Ssssmuth 1980), Thus, socia_'prLL±ri±al edttca- 
tion in West Geraany reasined, 'during the. 1970s, es»3rriH_; orienxBd 
toward cognitive content, with little attempt to . errriier =i.ticall7 
examine the nature of Wast German democracy or deve-_c-: an activisr 
commitment to tzae boui^BcLs state (Duma's and Lee 19T5: Sssi^e 193'; 
Oppenheim 1977)- Nevert^aeless, the opening "^up to prili;; -^ernte of the 
principles of socxal /political education in the variniBS ^.^-^ (SassnrcjCia 
1980) rendered tb»se prlngrples potentially capable rrf d^- ^ ' -^ ti/n- in 
the future (Haber:^ "'75^, and th«=^ subject to ma '- Tut^re 
developments in sccrial /political ecmsation in Wes: ^-*<i£iy, zc^v-er^ 
also rest upon the • -cect abiLr^^ — of the govenrawDT ^.j nrnzrage zhe 
economic crisis in -an i ater^/^-zljanal ^ntext in wazj^n '.-.Tr^:^ crisis 
management is be co m " i ng - tJEtec::s^=*^lTrzI^^ f-^ effectual . 

Soc±£. ^ , £r. ■• '^>nr i^ Justice 

ParacsKlcally, s^lnce - -.riii "socrz^l justic-'* /^^ i^ of the 

stated ,th?ry=: of aH ^P'e.w - non-: :=::7itains a nafjrr n-rrsideration of 

the concept of sociaL juisr^i, ^irse, George provide^ -ttunrer of exen- 
pies of what he believe-^ zor. ->e defined as "social : inrlnss' in West 
Germah social studies Z3^^ lasaki but he never clearly ssZfaeates his 
definition. Palmer tauc*i*a=£ unrrrr social justice in his £Lc<:. ssion of 
Dewey *s concept of :fee •*:^3nci ?^iety" but never artic::£^tss his own 
view. v>Jhitrj initiallj fz^s^- -zj^s social justice as un^nstiar^ble under 
present social structures aid returns to the matter oolj t^n^entially • 
at the end or his patss:. 

The faHbare of ^1 t'a i == e a^',:hors to give due attentraz to the con- 
cept of social justice is !zs=?rtunate • Although there ars -arous 'defi- 
nitions of social justice^ rriey vary greatly in emphasis substance 
and often are in conflict «£±h -=:ach other. The plethoi:^- an oooks cind 
articles published in respcrse: .d Rawls^s book (1971) xHii^rrates the 
extent of the debate, which goes back at least to the r — Socrates- 
Thus, although George, Palsr, and Whitt} are all impLiznrrr-, and at 
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times explicitly, critical of curreaC social structrires and tthua ttTg 
interpretations of aacial justice xjharh" underpin they ric£]d 

widely divergent personal views of ^saat constitutive social jjustlccs- 
Some discussiun of xaeir own views wiclD± have been >^lafal ia provfiStisg 
some indication of ^saat they underssaoK by the terr- 'social j-sstice*^* 
It is possible to argue here trar social justice as a^seaiingful 
concept (Mmiur trajsrend the existenrfsl dimensions .^f a particcil^r tini& 
and place^ However:^ while accepting tis& importance: o"? the inflae:»c« a5 
sociohistorical cooxsrt on the developaent of conrsrr^rs^ stch 2S sc^riau 
justice, I vould, Ixke Lukes (1977), argue that triS-s rr^rr^ia cm &i ^ 
do transce n d a partix.ular time and place. In other woxs-, 1 ^gg'cst- 
ing that saocial jnss:±szB csa and should be considered in -ran3S^ absolute 
standards whijch transiend the immediate social conditions of gaci^ ~ :ynce * ' 

This l^ars 3e ro ssk: Can one properly assess the adsscaczr social'' 
political eEOscati^TTr in the- pursuit of social justice witrar't m isflnitioa 
of the latter ters? ^ oot: feeling is that one :zannot. — T Xacce v^^e a 
generally ac;?^ted viisw of the criteria for def±nxng social ^.^tstics^ s 
definition coz A tafeen for granted; however, as I have ±irdl At'ed>, smrxt 
criteria patsurrly ±r not exist. 

In an iaaorranr seose^ therefore, all thr^ papers jSaUsi to 
adiress adeqaesly 3sn imp"ortant element of their theme. This is jttfinr— 
tunate> beca^aa wU=li, is taught as social/political edTJcaticg: depencSs 
specifically — rathe- moxe so than do most other areas of itiR: cfChoc 
curriculum — on assnaOTTions about what constitutes social justiD? and trae 
"good society"; anf fir is in discussions of the "good society" '^c^-rit liie 
fundamental contrara^rions iifherent in advanced capitalist ^sraxes C^br:j?-- 
mas 1971) can becoiae manifest, at least at the level of academic e^ibare. 
Thus, the values edaicstion debate in social studies in the United St^s::^ 
raised important qascions about the nature and op^ratron of coTicepts 3f 
social justice, anc: tiie highest level in Kohitferg's moral eduratldi 
hierarchy challenged one of the. most fundamental tenets of the iapu rgffirb^ 
state — the sanctity of private groperty (Kohlberg 1973) . Simil-srly^ — 
original Hessen socisl^ political education prograi. (of Rahmen ■RlEhtl±ni222:/ 
in West Germany iTtrpIrfe^ a definition of social justice which was hf^i? 
threatening to the ^--^ (Dumas anS Lee 1973-; Sussmuth 1980) . In Eaglanc^ 
also, social studies zn the 1960s and 1970s emphasized the primscy az z 
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rationality &mnee£ on a m erir^ cratic view of social justice which was, 
potentially, laigiilj t2reaten±ng to the traditionally based elite power 
structures- ^rlrasfn, with its xigid class structure (Goldthorpe 1930) 
and the most ineqzrftafale dis t r ^im tion of wealth of the three countries, 
is particularly v^iinerable to sach an analysis. It does seem. likely, 
therefore, thst a aore detailed consideration of the relationship between 
social jus tics and social/political education in the three countries 
would be a fexitf-cl area of investigation, , 

Conclusion 

In considering the papers by George, Palmer.^ ctad Whitty I have tried 
t:o do t±3ree:^things- First, I have attempted to show hovthe Icnger-temi 
rsveiopment of social/poLitical education in each country has been con- 
siderably anS-uenced by a complex interaction of dominant forms of edu- 
; -r I onal knocoedge, the political ideology of the state, and social and 
: : uttical history. Second, using Habennas^s theory of "legitimation 
;.cr:i3is," I ha^re tried, to show how this crisis has affected some of tht: 
ncssEt recent developments in social/political education and^how it might 
affiact future developments^ Last, I have suggested that social justice 
is a central concept in analyzing developinents in the' area , of social/ 
political education, and chst none of the three authors has given enough 
t±33aght to the relationship between social justice and social/political 
education. . .. 

In conclusion, there is one area about which we are all in agree- 
ment: we are pessimistic about the most recent developments social/ 
political education, I have suggested that social/political education, 
is somewhat more sensitive to changes in the dominant ideology of the 
scate than are other areas of the school curriculum because of the imme- 
diacy of its ^bject matter. If this is true, our pessimism should sur- 
prise na~one, — The- "rapid growth of an authoritarian, nationalistic^ 

religious fundamentalism in the United States; the massive level of 
policing and the "radicals in public service" debate in West Germany; 
and the increasing threat to trades-union and civil liberties in Britain, 
combined with the most pernicious social and economic policies of any 
British government since the 1930s — all point to, at. best, a period of 
retrenchment in the area of social/political education. In this balief , 
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if no other, it seems likely that the vast majority of the members of 
the Guildford conference would be in agreement. 
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17. A COHSf^eiSON' OF RECENT AND C l iKK^-^r TRE.WS 
IN WEST GERJSSE" AND THE IJNITED STATES: --^^YNTKESIS 

By ^ tta-Barbara Lange-Ouassysnr=tki 

This synthesis isi-g^en from the poirrt -=±33- of a hisnmrjaly 
oric-sted political scisrtist; not that of ssrnp\ studies edancar^r I 
have cor:?pared the his:C3ries of civic edisn ^ ' ±n Geraany arrn lin rie 
Unit:ed States, trying ro find out why .tfe ^-ir^n s were xot±vat:^i£» at . 
the close of World War II, to bring thelz: car. eprion of social s.aj±Les 
to Germany during the occupation. I hssB al been interested, smce 
the "new sncial studies^' started, in obs- nrinc: is-elopments from ^9-5 to 
the I'-ate 1960s to see if points of contact be2?veen American and ^erman 
develcpcaents could be found. Thus, no::-r:eing directly involve the 
latest debates concemiT^is^ political educ^frton^ I^mLght stress s- -5-: other 
aspects art^ give a more detached view tbaei^ woaHi a teacher of c v^actics 
or a professor of social studies. On ~ 2 other hand, I like -colorful 
pictures better than pale ones; I^ like r3 draw broad liues of -cs=^lopment 
rather than stick to details; and I ^v7T 1 point out conflicts. 7"'^--^ 

I-Jhat are we talkii^ about in such a meet±ng ? Are we discussing our 
own history of socTfil/?olitical . education? Are we focusing on present 
problems and the sbcrrt=Dmings we have tried to cope with since social/ 
political education began? Or do we dare to paint the future, give 
thought to upcoming necessities — subjects which will urgently need to be 
taken into account? ' 

In preparing this synthesis,- I tried to imagine what anticipations 
the conference- organizers might have had while "planning this interna- 
tional meeting. There are, I think, two reasons why people are moti- 
vated to attend an international conference on social studies ov politi- 
cal education: 

1. .To learn about recent developments in another country, which 
might open up new perspectives in recognizing directions of development 
or new .trends in one's own country. Knowing that political education in 
a neighbor nation faces- similar problems might ctiange our attitudes 
toward our own problems: we might become more acd'eptin§ and patient or, 
on the contrary, more decisive and" aggressive in pursuing change. Look- 



±ng beyond one's own borders could even lead to searchiirg out new strate- 
gies for copxng with otre's own difficulties. 

2. To-3xplore the potentialities for international, cooperation. 
Some years' aso Diete^r -Schmidt-Sinns wrote: "The development toward 
domestic worL-i politics -makes it/ indispensable to achieve an internation- 
alization c^;3ortt.icaL education" (Schmid t-Sinns n.d.).. Do some of the 
pr^entatian= and discussions at Guildford suggest topics for cooperative 
research p-ar^cts? 

Theorrr and Content Bases fox Social/Political Eaucation 

Going through the papers/ for all the tonics, I found it noteworthy 

./ 

that almost every p?r^^T contained a large part dealing either with the: 

• I 

evolution of social/political edx ation during the last decades or with 
the subject of theory and content. Comparing these statements, I think 
we could make the following ^generalization about the historical develop- 
ment of social/political education in. the United States and in the 

/ 

Federal Repnhlic of Germany: The genuine underlying basis for social/ 
political education in our /industrialized Western societies, if they are 
democracies, is the concept of. ■ citizenship transmission , or, as John 
Haas termed it, the "CCC"' approach — the transmission of "conservative 
cultural continuity" — or,/ as it has been put by Geoff Whitty, "Crown, 
Constitution, and Capitalism." 

But at some point, /at different times in the United States and in 
Germany, there was a questioning of this dominant concept. In the 1920s 
in the United States, aind again in the 1960s, society had become so 

complex that social knowledge about it was split up in various sciences. 

/ 

The specialization of knowledge in various social sciences led to the 

— * ' .. 

request of different d,isciplines to add their share to social/political 

education. Immigrant 'problems. Sputnik shock, and other events led to 

the establishment of new courses in the States. Similar developments in 

Germany led many participants to feel themselves entitled to contribute 

to social/political education. As a result, the need for a detailed 

curriculum was felt; in an overcrowded curriculum, there was a need to 

legitimize the selection df content. 

As Wolfgang Hilligen has pointed out, different types of didactics • 

had to be. developed,; concerned with questioning what, why, what for, and 



iiow. It now became possible to consider new app- . — -=ag to social/ 
political education, including: social studies z^^=£3cr±ng social 
sciences, reflective thinking or inquiry, and the ssj-^csILed social prob- 
lems or public issues courses — or, in German termirailngTr, the theory of 
conflict* These different approaches, which couli- be summed up under 
the label of the "new social studies," had some ef^ct on teaching mate- 
rials and in the classrooms. But I assume that classroom instruction is 
still dominated by a perhaps slightly modified citT.Trerrship-transmission 
approach. 

Although there is similarity in the historicsZ development of social/ 
political education, I would like to point to wha.t uray be an important 
difference between the United States and Germany. Ir has often been said 
that the Americans have always had a pragmatic aroroach to teaching the 
social studies, while the Germans have a theoretical approach.. But Cleo 
• Cherryholmes's paper may indicate that the reproach of pragmatism to the 
Americans is no longer true. Cherryholnes acceptr^ the view of the so- 
called critical scholars, such as Haberraas and Adomo, and applies this 
critical theory to his analysis of the American Political Behavior text 
by Mehlinger and Patrick. Cnerryholmes *s pc.per is very close to a criti- 
cal' analysis of American Political Behavior which I myself wrote several 
years ago but which has never been translated (Lange-Quasscwski 1972), 
Before I came to the conference, I thought: perhaps Cleo Cherryholmes 
is just a lonely bird; ''one swallow does not make a summer." But the 
discussions at this conference give the feeling that one school of 
thought in the United States is moving toward adoption o£ critical 
theory — although hopefully not just on a theoretical level. This feel- 
ing is reinforced by the need . expressed by several Americans — Jack 
Nelson and others — for more and more-intelligent skeptics in American 
education. On the other hand, I got the feeling that there are quite a 
few Americans who are frightened by a discussion of critical social 
studies in the German sense. 

While there are disagreements in Germany, there is substantial con- 
sensus on basic purposes in German political education. Those German 
educators who picture social studies education as independent thinking 
and problem solving are not opposed to the existing political system, 
but they want to improve it considerably. The objective of improving 
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the system doeV^Tiot mean sustaining the status quo, nor destroying it, 
- but changing it gradually into a more democratic system. 

If maintenance oE the status quo were the task of social studies, 
we would not Have to think very much "about i't. We would just go ahead 
with citizenship transmission. But it is my own view that discussion of 
the philosophy or theory of social studies and teaching, such as we have 
had here, is necessary and helpful in defining the role of the "new 
social studies"; and that it should go on. I am convinced that nobody 
has to be frightened that this will be destructive. 

Having comniented on the topic of theory and content, I want ,to point 
to another d'e\i^felopnent occurring bcth in the United States ^and in Ger- 
many, which we have not talked ouch about, but which in the near future 
•aight become ,niore important and which in the long run might threaten 
every reforti ^movement. I am talking about "back to basics." This move- 
ment in the ^United States as well as in. Germany has to be seen] within 

the broader / context of a shift toward conservatism. In the United 

/ 

States feelings of insecurity and fear have been provoked by Vietnam, 
Watergate, Iran, Afghanistan, economic crisis, and ongoing debates about 
values, giving some Americans the feeling that there is a need for a nev 
belief system. In the United States, the movement back to "God and 
Country" is expressed in part by the foundation of one new private 
school after another. In the Federal Republic the strong rejection of 
the conflict approach in social studies sef».ms to reflect a conservative 
denand for a commitment to the stiJLl-pervasive old German traditions. I 
will refer to this again when.- 1, summarize the topic of social justice. 

Cuirrieulmn Development 

Consideration of "back' to basics" leads""tt> — m^riext topic of 
discussion — curriculum development. "Back to basics," irr">ay^--OLp^nion , 
tends to destroy every effort for a reflective inquiry approach. Unfor- 
tunately, this conservative movement is facilitated by weaknesses that 
have become apparent in the*^ "new social studies." Social studies 
reformers have come to realize that the "new social studies" relied too 
much on methods, on analysis, on decision making — on processes with 
almost no content. One of my own major criticisms regarding the Har\*3rd 
Public Issues project was that the conflicts do not reach and involve 
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the students (Lange-Quassowski 1972). Tbie materials do not explain to 
the children the socioeconomic background in which a conflict occurs. 
They focus on personal moral judgment — for example, asking a student to^ 
decide if an airplane pilot should drop a bomb on a Vietnamese villaa^e, 
or if in the trial in Nuremberg it was right to condemn to death/^he 
commander of Auschwitz. 

Dealing with such conflicts may not help students to understand 
much, when insufficient information about the whole political background 
and the socioeconomic context 'is provided. 

Another probTem is whether efforts should be made /to build an inte- 
grated curriculum, or if relations among different subjects should be 
left up to cooperative efforts of teachers of the subjects. The develop- 
ment in .Germany up to the early 1970s was characterized by clearly dis- 
tinguished subjects, completely unrelated to each other. In the early 
1970s new curricula with y^sx, the opposiite tack were tried, a totally 
integrated approach. These curricula had almost no chance of being used 
in schools; they were immediately rejected. Now the trend is toward 
some kind of/cooperation or coordination. 

I think we should be very skeptical about the practicabilitv of 
coopeication'^ between different teachers at school. Nornially they will 
not take t^e time and energ^^ to coordinate the problems they are dealing 
with in their disciplines. But even if they do make this effort, that 
alone does not help the student get a correct insight into the interrela- 
tions among prohlems. 

■ / ■ * 
As an example of possible cooperation, we talked about the Afghanis- 
tan crisis. A religion teacher could talk about^slam and the Koran. 
The history teacher might know about the different kings ^and power struc- 
tures in Afghanistan and the country^s relationship with Russia; perhaps 
he would even know about economic impacts on power structures. But which 
of thes^ teachers would give the information necessary, to understand the 
impact, religion has on Russian politics and Soviet ideology as they are 
affected by the 70 million Islamic people living in Russia in the regions 
bordering Iran and Afghanistan? Although Hans Sussmuth mig'ht be right 
in questioning that progressives favor integration and conservatives 
favor reliance oh cooperation, I doubt, from my personal experience of 
studying political science, that we can rely on cooperation to give stu- 

25S 
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dents an overall point of view on power structures in society, 'When I 
studied political science it was left to us to. integrate what we learned, 
with the result that most of us were unable to get an adequate picture 
of the reality of democratic government. Concerning integrated curric- 
ula ^ I think there are some examples within the Ar.erican "new social 
studies" which can help us develop more-integrated materials, although 
it does not help us to turn to American projects for the sake of inte- 
gration as long as they are so positivistic and noncritical. 

Society, Social Justice, and Political Education 

In readings these papers I was amazed to see what subjects were dis- 
cussed by the authors and the : reactors. Apparently this subject pro- 
voked much, more thinking about the political and social conditions in 
which social studies are taught than did any other. • All of the papers 
dealt more with this sociopolitical frar?-- • r': than with questions of 
social justice. . My impression was th^*: ' -..I ^^stice seems to be a key 
-concept, stimulating and clarifying o.:' about- the dependence of 

social studies on political conditions. I' v ' - it is threatening that 
Germany ■ as well as the United States is experiencing a conservative — 
backlash in the social studies, that state control over social studies 
and schools in general has been growing enormously during the last 
decade . 

Siegfried George mentioned in his paper the frame of reference in 
which the development of German social/political education must be 
viewed, pointing to the Nazism and political indoctrination Germans 
experienced' in the 1930s. I might add here that the research I have 
done shows that 'we did not have any tradition of democratic political 
education in the Weimar Republic of the 1920s (Lange-Quassowski 1979) . 
Although I would not say (as some Americans think) that the Americans 
forced a democratic government on Germany after World War II — it was a 
process of mutual development — I must say, from my* research on re- 
education in the social studies field, that the Americans helped us a 
great deal in establishing political science and other social sciences 
at the .university level as well as social studies at the school level. 
Alone, we would have started later and differently and wo^j-ld perhaps 
have had a different pattern of development. 
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I an underlining this strongly ^to' make us aware of the differen- 
historical conditions in which the new conservative movements are taki 
place. We have had 10 years- or 15 at the most of development of crit: 
cal theory in Germany, and I doubt that there has yet been much impac 
of all the critical 'didactics in the schobls or in the classrooms. 
Since . there was no tradition of democratic political education in th€ 
schools before the late 1950s, the subject was gradually introduced in 
the curriculum beginning in the 1960s. But it was taken into the trad 
tional German three- track system which is very '•;ierarchically organize 
and at the beginning it was nothing more than knowledge about institu 
tions. Now, having a tradition of social/political education of onl> 
about 20 years, arid having developed a -critical view of the theory of 
political education only during the past 10 years, German civic educa 
tion is already shifting back to content and to cooperation instead o; 
integration, an approach which may result in s'omewHat nondemocratic, 
passive attitudes in students. Students thus educated within the gene: 
German historical background will fulfill their democratic duties beca; 
they are required to do so, not because they are committed to democrac] 
From my point of view, "back to conservatism" in political educat: 
in Germany means going -back to old German traditions, which have not b^ 
democratic but rather authoritarian. We Germans badly need critical 
thinking within the sciiools to^ finally get committed at. .some time in tl 
future tp democracy. Siegfried*' George's concern, in the debate on radj 
cals in the public service, .is n^^-t so much alarm over the few who migh 
not be allowed to' ceach, as . Karlheinz Rebel suggests in his paper, as 
concern that memrbers of a, whole young generation i;^ich has hardly learr 
how to behave democratically now see. their future threatened if they er 
in radical political activity as they try to fiad and define their poli 
ical view of the world. 



,*Quite a lot of research has been done in the past decade., concern- 
ing democratic political movements in Germany during the^^^^tT century; 
see Walter Grab, Deutsch revolutionare Demokraten , and Axel Kuhn, Jakob 
im Rhe inland , 'Stuttgart 1976; Deutchland-Berichte der Sozi-arld^mokratisc 
Pa.rtei Deutschlands— CSQpada)JjA3_^^ Frankfurt/Main 19 80; Biographis 
Hand^jucfa der deutschsprachigen Emigratioir^acjv..J933 , Munchen 19^80. .But 
there is no, doubt that such political thoughts never belonged to the 
mainstream of German political tradition. 



Another point of concern for critical German social studies educa- 
tors is state control of the schoolbook publishing market, for social/ 
political education as well as for other subjects;^ The adoption prac- 
tices are so authoritarian that neither the publishing house nor the 
author normally learns the reasons why a book is rejected in one state 
and adopted in another. There is a whole wave of literature now 
researching the varying practices of the different state bureaucracies 
regarding adoption practices (Nitzschke 1977; Stein 1979; Tewes 1979). 
This new research shows that those practices follow a long authoritarian 
tradition in Germany. George's statement that one of the first school- 
books 'written by Hilligen and him for social studies would no longer be 
adopted is another sign of a conservative threat to a democratic devel- 
opment in Germctny, a conservative threat which makes the critical social 
studies educator suspect. 

e ^ 

Looking Toward the Future 

Although you often hear that we in Germany should not always dwell 
on our past, I think it. was necessary here to draw upon history to give 
a. better understanding of the political context in which our discussion — 
especially related tcP- the increasing influence of the &tate--mu^t' be 
seen. Although I have given my opinion that we have not -yet been able 
to overcome our past (to say it in German for the Germans: Unsere 
Vergangenheit za^ bewaltigen i) , I think' I should end with the indication 
that ^he task for social studies educators- is as well to overcome the 
future . In terras of subjects or themes of the conference, tTiere has 

^ * 

been very little discussion of how. to cope with future problezns.' We 
talked a lot about teaching problems, how-to feach teachers^ effectively, 
hb'W to cope with the negative effects of the hidden curriculum, what we 
have to know about the Tearner, and so on. But we gave little thought 
-to future developments in society and politics, although we have alluded 
many , times to th^eir influence on the curriculum. If further developments 
in society^ and politics are going to have so much influence 'x)n what we 
are doings* we have to give more thoughts to those developments. 

I will not have time to discuss at length what will go on in the 
next one or two decades, but I do ^hink that the importance of domestic 



world politics referred to by Dieter Schmidt-Sinns (n.d-) will increase 
in the following areas: 

1. The new industrial revolution brought about xfithin the next 
one or two decades by new technologies, by information technologies in ' 
particular, xirill deeply change our industrial society into an informa- 
tion society which will have to rely on a totally different occupational 
structure.. We will^go through a period of struggle by employees and 
trade unions against unemployment, dequalif ication of jobs, and so 
fo'rth. The new information society w±ll perhaps change personal rela- 
tionships more than television, has changed family life. 

2. A subject of equaL importance in future decades will be the 
burden we put on future generations by' confronting them with great\resi- 
dues of chemical poisons, atomic waste, water and air pollution, and 
related problems. No generation: before us has left so many problems for 
future generations. The explosion of nuclear weapons and the threat 
against all life on the earth — surrvival of mankind — 'is a second dimen- 
slon of concern about this future. * ^^^^^^^^^ " 

3. A third area of future concern,, which I mention -only briefly, 
is the North-South cpnflict, the major dicrension of ..which is the struggle 
for oil. " * 

Ending here, I note vrith apology that I have commented on the areas 
in- which I felt most, qualified, and so h^ive omitted discussion of the 
learner and c^ominents on. social studies in the United Kingdom.. 
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. IS. A CRITICAL Vim OF THE CONFERENCE 

By Ian 'Kershaw , " 

So wide is the gulf between theorists and practitioners in curricu- 
lum making that it is diffic^ult to reconcile oneself to the task of 
attempting a synthesis of the proceedings of an international conference 
on the subject of social and political education. As one of only three 
practicing teachers working in schools who, attended the conference, I 
feel particularly conscious of a need to articulate a view of what tran- 
spired from the perspective of a teacher , involved in attempts to intro- 
duce social and political education into the^prmal aiurricul^^^of^ a 
school. 




• ^ I here have to make plain my prejudice: NotJ^til the .curriculutri 
heoreticians begin to understand- the complex social and political world 
cf .the school and the poii^i*cal behavior of teachersLi-tr their'" w^kplace 
will their prescriptions for radical innovation .transcend mere^ rhetor- 
ical invocation. I fear already that what- 1 have to contribute is going 
.-to seem unremarkable and "lo^wbrow.-" Howevei;, -I ought to s'"y as an opti-. 
mis tic pessimist that the notion of social arid political' education, as I 
conceive it to be, is so import-ant an area of concern for anyone involved 
.in -the education of young"^ people that ^it must be; pursued^^^^-evea^n the' 
face .of weighty arguments, suggesting the almost \impervn.oas hatur^ot 
schooling to any radical proposals, let alone changes, which challenge 
the status quo. . ■ \ \ 

The Need for Definition of Terms 

The fifst^-issue_J_want to raise , is one that Ted Ccmn (19301 
to in response to three papers presented by Siegfried -Georgei 
Palmer, and -Geoff Whitty on the relationship between soci^^V 2^^^^^ and. 
sd'cial and "political education. CoKn highlights the faijj^e of all—., 
th^ea to adequately consider, social justice as agoatr^pt, and thereby to 
define or elaborate on the .meaning of social justice. Of course, as- 
Cohn himseLf recogniized, this raises the question of whether- it is pos- 
sible at all to consider social jus*.:'fce separately from the reality of 
the social conditions' of a sj>ecific, society. I do not. waixt-t.c> argue 




that point here. I would simply xd.sh to agree with Cohn when he states 
that "social justice can and should be considered in terms of absolute 
standards which transcend the immediate social conditions of existence." 
I do so on grounds that I have an ideological view of the nature of 
people and how they ehould be able to conduct their social relationships 
within any* society. My ideology then, whether you agree with it or not, 
becomes critical to any meaningful discussion I might have about social 
and political education since, by definition," it is in part dependent 
upon my conception of social justice. If, as Cohn again points out, 
there are no criteria by which to*" judge social justice, as there is no 
definition or elaboration, how is it to be pursued through sac4rctir^an3 
political education? In fact, what is being pursued? 

This brings me to a major, obstacle that confronted me in attempts 
to judge the value of all the contributions to the conference. No con- 
/ception, no -clarification, no definition was . offered by any contriJ>«rfor 
of what', in ^his nind, constituted social justice, 'aad^rherS5y no . idea- 
* tion of the notion of social and political education. Throughout the 
conference it seemed to be ' acceptable to. assume /"that we each attached^ 
the same meaning to social and political, educ^^ion and that our ends in 
terms of social justice were '^compatible^^.^ am far from -convinced "that 
they were r - : 

I do not wish to fall into my own trap by failing to make' clear my 
own position regarding the meaning, as I conceive, it, • of social and 
political education, or by failing to elaboraire the ends which I believe 
my, conception seeks tb^^gursjlie . Before I do so., however, I should, make 
it clear^ that I hasre a- triple purpose in mind. , 

Tn'^^f irst- purpose^'ls to establish that I have attached a particular 
meaning to the phrase "social and political education" which is not 
synonymous with terms, like social studies, social science, sociology, or 
any other realm of knowledge, be it integrated or =-otherwise. One of^he 
most disconcerting, and I believe ^misleading, habitsV of conference mem- 
bers was to use a variety of terms interchangeably. The assumption made 
by nearly all seemed to be that "social studies," for instance, held, the 
same meaning 'and was equivalent to the t^rm "social and political educa- 
tion." As I hope will be clear from my definition and el^ibdration, it . 



does not and cannot be — unless, of course, my conception is so totally 
wide of the mark that I was at the wrong conference. 

My second purpose .in elaborating upon my own definition and concep-" 



tion is to argue that only on the basis of an explicit purpose is it 

possible to begin to confront the complex problems to be faced in any 

attempt to establish a radical innovation within state schools. Further, 

unless this first step is taken, it will never be possible to establish 

a dialogue with teachers and others in the community whose commitment is 

needed if anything is to be achieved in any school. As I^itty suggests: 

A radical approach needs to be, much dearer- about its rela- 
tionship to broader struggles for social justice, both in 
order to develop a more coherent sense of the relevance of 
educational struggles to the achievement_pi^ social change and 
in order to mobilize support for radical initiatives against 
the' undoubted strength of the conservative forces which. oppose 
them (Whitty 1930) . : ' 

My third purpose is straightforward. It is to provide 'the reader 
with ''at. least* some basis upon which to judge my ■ ideological . stance - ' 
toward social jus tice 'and '^changfe In society and to be able to relate my 
obsetvations to some, kind of, intem-al- and external criteria. , ' 
It is not my purpose here, it^must be^emphasized to promote my 
ideology as the cpnceritfon^.pf social and political ^education. Rather, L 
would like to estaj)lish the need for _a conception before any dialogue 
can be undertaken. . \ 
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y - - -A- Conception of >Social/Political Education 





/ Social ^nd political, education is the lifelong, process of develop- 
ing those attitudes, critical skills, and^ modes of behavior which will 
enable the . indwidual, in whatever social context .he /finds himself to 



be active constructively .in molding, improving, and changing that society. 




continuously:* . ■ ■ r . . • 

. —To learn in collaboration. \d:-th others. ; 
— To understand the complexities of the changing , society in which 



he or. she iives,- and of- other societies; to cope.. with a changing society. 



the predictable . and unpredictable^ -through interaction, with values and • 




traditions as they exist and may develop, and acquire an insight into/ 
the nature, and dynamics of social organizatdair and institutions. 

— To inquire into and increase his or her own awareness of and^on-* 
fidence in the range of. cognitive and affective perceptions that'^e or 
she can bring to bear on the process of understanding and making sense 
of the world* ^ - ' 

— To be involved in community interrelatioaships that will facili- 
tate an ^ctive engagement w5,th the educative potential of the community* 

—To exercise the freetfom to discover alternatives and promote 
change. 

— To inquire into and increase his or her awareness of the diver- 
*sity of human behavior, its origins, development, motives, and needs. 

Lifelong Learning Objectives 
'A^ective 

— demonstrates resolution to value a':.- intrnriduals equally. 
• — Demonstrates willingness . to learn and ro change one^s behavior-. 
— Interprets feelings, interests, . and needs of other people. 
- — Considers other people's feelings aud interests iri all his or her 
thinking. 

— ^Demonstrates willingness to be honest about his or her own feel— 

ingsV 

— Demonstrates resolution . to act in accordance with moxal choices 
arid decisions. 

— ^Makes judgments about his or her own conflicts, anxieties, and- 

problems. — . ' ' 

— Derronstxates a willingness to examine his or her own values/ 
motives, :^nd to modify .them in the light of observation of the valaes ■ 
and judgnsnts of others. - • ' 

. ' — Deimonsrrates forms of - collabiorative eagag'ement within a commu- - 
nity, with' groups and individuals consistent with*.. valuing others 
equal I7. t * . - 

— i}±splays willingness to show objectivity in situations of con- 
'flict. ' ■ . 

— ^Demonstrates the right to actively participate in democratic pro- 
cesses, including the right to pursue the change of those processes. 

.. ■ : : • ^^''^ ••• ■ ', - 
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— Demonstrates willingness and courage to express his or her feel- 
ings and interests and those of others, in attempting to promote change; 
acts in solidarity,. 

c 

— Questions the dichotomy between the oppressed and oppressors in 
our society and in other societies. 

—Questions^ the urtequal distribution of power, authority, and 
resources in our society on the basis of human need and' moral choices. 

— Demonstrates courage to actively participate in promoting change 
on the basis of moral decisions. ' ' 

Cognitive . 

— Evaluates the complexitu.es of society through an interdisciplinary 
and eclectic approach to the exploration and explanation of the realities 
of social living and in experimentation with the realities of social 
living. ^ ' 

— Appraises the social expectations and conventions of groxjps in 
society. 

— ^Assesses the accuracy, precision, and. Irgic . of information about 

the realities of living in society. 

— Evaluates^ infonnation about ^hurrian, behavior. 

— Judges the ^pgical consistency of moral decisions based on inirernal 
and external .criteria. - * ^. ' . ' ' 

— Justifies a., ^decision to modify a position, arrived at by analysis 
and education, la The light of new evidence or perceptions. r 

^ • — Demonstrat^es the aialllty to appraise"' information or situations in 
the light of previous personal experience. ^ . ' 

■ —Judges th£ value of m*^teriai, , the quality of evidence, the conse-r ' 
quences, and the possible effectiveness *of implementation.- ' 

' — Judges the adiequacy of 'the laws, rules, and contracts that affect-, 
self and •others in society against moral criteria. ^ ' . ■■ . - \ 

. — Judges appropriate forms of coUaborativie engagement with a commu- \ 
nity,. its groups, and .individuals on the basis of valuing . others- equally. \ 

• —Judges the adequacy of dhange ' in society on the basis of moral- 
criteria, .and the need to solve*" conflicts of interest, whith .are proble- ' 
matic in a contxTiously^ changing society. . , 

— JuSges,. the. adequacy ' of the way \ln which social institutions func- 
tion and are brganxzed in society. 



—Judges the unequal way in which power, authority , and resources 
are distxibulred in our society on the basis of human need anh moral 
choices. 

— Judges effective- and appropriate ways of promoting change consi.<=-- 
tent with moral choices. 

> 

The Importance of Stating Learning Outcomes 

Tiiis definition and elaboration is, of course, but a prierequisite 
for further development and thinking about purposes and outcomes; but it 
will now be apparent, I hope, that my conception o£ social and political 
educa.tion also holds consequences for the conditions under which learn- 
ing opportunities for such ends could be provided. Another conception 
will have different purposes requiring other conditions- The main point, 
of course, is not whether my conception is viewed as more or less radi- 
cal than another's, but that when purposes are made explicit there is 
something on which- to ground a dialogue^ either about the nature of the 
purposes or about the ways an which they can be achieved. I would go so 
far as to suggest that at hjeart it-becomes a political' and ideological 
conflict made public, rather than a pretentious effort to ■discover con- 
sensus where, there may be 'none. \ . . - 

, Extant approaches to curriculum making in this country tend to 
^chew the practice af making explicit statements about learning objec- 
tives, and I gained' the strong impression at the conference ^that as a 
result of the behavioral objectives boota in the United States > there- is 
now something (5f a backlash in that country. - '■ ^ 

As Suzanne Helbum suggested at the conference, the re;al .innovation 
of the. 19^0s was the fundamentally revolutionary nature of course design 
and planning,' utilizing objectives-based models. This is a view with 
which I^would agree, for there seems nothing quite so radical and chal- 
lenging . as :making statemenCs about ideological outcomes for a social and 
political education within state schooling. Unfortunately the behavior- 
istSy if they did not invent the outcomes model,, at least claimed it for 
: their 'own under the awful title B.O. (behavioral objectives) . The 
resulting "St^p Out B.O." campaigns have caused teachers, particularly 
in this country^ to reject almost out of hand the ;idea of making state- 
mentS' about intentions. - Stenhouse (1975) , having led the campaign in 



this country, has much to answer for! He and his supporters were so 
successful that to talk about outcomes now is itself a politically risky 
business in many "educational quarters- 

Not, wishing to belabor the point, my suspicion is that, whatever 
the reasons, rejection of statements about desired outcomes serves only 
to hinder dialogue 'and debate about critically important issues within 
the area of concern r\hat I understand social and political education to 
be. Worse still, it is a handicap to those of- us wishing to discover 
some solidarity with those others working toward simi' ar ends- Without 
such statements, without making explicit the kind' of sc^ciety we wish to 
see, without outlining the qualities and values we wish- to develop, on 
what basis do we collaborate, proceed, or, indeed, change anything? 

The Gulf Between Theorists and Practitioners 

, I am now -led back to my opening statements about the gulf which 

exists between the theorists and the- practitioners — 'the teachers and the 

taught- Roger Fielding's interesting paper.., illuminating the phenoraeno-- 

logical world of his ' pupils in the sociology lesson, highlights the 

primacy of the hidden curriculum which' _ 

claimed superior knowledge for the teachers and a devaluation 
of pupils* opinions ^nd, consequently, a high status for 
knowledge defined as such by the teacher and a low- status for 
' \. pupils* own experiences and experientially b as ed^ knowledge 
(Fielding 1930). '.^ - , 

This seems to me but a reflection or the situa^tion which exists between * 
thee theorists and the prkctit.ioners in the social and' political educa- 
tion arena. ''\ 

y Having, seen the adyertrsement for the [Guildford] conference, and 
having been impr-essed with the scope of the issues to be considered, .1 
app;Lied to be. enrolled • I should, of course, have done my homework more 
thoroughly- I was daunted and not a little^hocked* to discover that,- « 

■ ^ • • ' ..... s ■ y ■■ / 

•but of a total of approximately 80 participants, only three were teachers 
The rest were academics — pure theorists, most with little or ^,no direct/ 
expierience- of working with young people ir the context of schools. ./ 
Indeed, there " appeared to be an underlying arrogant assumption, within ■ 
the papers and in - much of the' discussion, that- there is ^no thinking/or , 
action going on about social and political education other than that 
■'which is in the' min4s.qf academics^ (The conference managed to spend/. 



five days talking about social and political education entirely without 
reference to women^s liberation niovements, community education, black 
consciousness and minority group action, community action groups, infor- 
mal youth work, ^oi: any other group with a direct interest in, and experi 
ence of, social and political education. This can only be an indictment 
of us all, and one which serves to demonstrate the poverty of our think- 
ing.) The daunting temptation, of course, was to succumb to the hidden 
curriculum which attempts to claim superior knowledge for the academics 
and a devaluation of teachers* opinions. 

Now, the point is not that pure theorists have nothing to contrib- 
ute; it' is that teachers as practitioners can contribute too. The con- 
flict presented by the dichotomy of separating theory from practice, 
academics from teachers, cannot, easily be resolved—and certainly not- by 
a simplistic attack upon the ivory to we.rs of the academic; world, as if 

by indicting them and thereby attempting to claim superior knowledge for 

*■ - . / ■ . ■ ■ 

ourselves, teadhers are, going to, bring about a .radical change' in^^ the 

conceptualization of the' problems to be faced in the field of social and 

political education. ' We have as many ivory towers of our own. 

The' fact ^ is^ that I agree with Michael Yoiing when he says: 

I am^ concerned with the. problem of change in education; with- , 
developing a theory or thieories that may enable those involved 
in 'educatioa-. to. become aware of ways of changing tHeir or 
their pupils* or students' educational experience, even if * 
' this leads us to conceive of teachers* struggles as not inde- 
pendent from other st-ruggles in the work places and communi- ^ 
" ties where people live (Young 1977, my emphasis). 

Our probiem is that teachers, do not regard themselves as politicians, or 

as acting politically in their workplace. Tliis problem is compounded by 

the fact that those who are politically involved usually insist that 

they are working in the- interests of the school and its community, when 

in fact they are. of ten no more than prof iting their own self-esteem, 

reputation, and career interests. Furthermore,^ any attempts 'to intro-- 

duce- -radical innovation into the curriculum have to face the reality 

that schools as organizations are governments too, and that the social 

and political 'dimensions of their internal structures are inextricably 

linked to the communities they serve and to the wider society beyond. 

My concern at the moment is with ' establishing the realization that 

the . politics of innovative decision making witTiin schools is fundament-* 

■; "■ ' ■ 311^" : ■ . > 
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ally important to the fate of any attempt to change the curriculum, and 
that the phenomenological/political world of teachers is an area of con- 
cern which the theorists cannot afford to ignore, and one which as yet 
they hardly seem to have recognized. If people seeking to introduce a 
radical innovation are unable or unwilling, to recognize and confront the 
practical and political problems which the practitioners themselves per- 
ceive in their schools and communities, I can see little hope of over- 
coming the syndrome whereby the ^theorists' prescriptions for change 
overcome the communication barriers which already exist. M7 optimistic 
conviction is that change toward a radical social and political educa- 
tion can be effected if academics and practit.i.oners move toward a colla- 
borative relationship, where theory* and practice might come to be seen 
as a dialectical process leading toward praxis^ I look forward to the 



moment when a teacher -of social and political/ education is appointed a 
...professor of education while remaining in his/ post at, school, continuing 
to develop a theory or theories about wayj of . changing educational 
experience. - ■ . 

I have deliberately -refrained from commenting about the absence of 
discussion in the conference about the conditions for learning necessary 
to establish a radical- program of social/ and political education, or 
about the teaching and learning skills which might be seeri.as prere^qui- 
sites- for an educator in this field." This is not to imply that I regard' 
them as unimportant issues, but rather that I can proceed toward/ a prof- 
±tQ})le discussion of. these matters and others only on some basis of 
-understanding and agreement about . the: purpose of a* social and^^ political ' 
education. I am not certain that we have an understandings I am^ sure 
that we have no. agreement. ' y^- 

We mus^;. begin with the fundamental problem of why schools omit from . 
their curricula any. systematic attempt to provide/a^radical social and 
political education 'that hfelps pupils to acq^jil^e^.thos^. attitudes,-, cri- 
tical skills, .and' modes of behavior which'""will enable them to begin to 
make sense of their experiences in .afi^integrated way and to be active 
constructively in molding, improvings and ch^-*' Lng society. The fact' 
that, sociology, .>;Political science, history,* or any other discipline is 
able to contribute to the solution of the problem cannot be accepted as 
an excuse . for 'discouraging teachers, or anyone else in the community. 



from saarching for solutions to the problem. Neither should it become 
an excuse for permitting any realm of knowledge to take over the social 
and political education of young people. * 
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19 . FIVE CONFERENCE THEMES AND A RESEARCH AGENDA 



.By Arthur -.W. Foshay. 

The cotiference at, Guildrord was truly international in character — . 
more so than other .intemationa! conferences I have attended, the others 
tending to be dominated by one country. ^- In this case, all three coun- 
tries ware ably and truly represented, making it possible to see the . 
"national character" in the course of the presentations and interim con- 
versations'."^ The. German tendency to categoriz^e, the English tendency to 
politicize, ,ajid the American- tendency to pragmatize—all appeared many 
times over. . ^ ' . ^. 

I was aware of five themes,, that recurred during the conference, and 
five avenues for productive research occurred to me. " 

■ r - • Five Recurring- Theme^ 



Theory, vs . Practice - 

, The first theme, both in prominence and in fr^qiieacy of qccurrenceV 
was the relationship between theory, and practice. . This' arose, perhaps% 
from the f act . that most of the- participants were *froa universities and 
'colleges, but it also seemed to char-acterize the state oi the. field of 
^ the social studies. If theory exists to clarify reality, then the rela-. 
tionship between theory °and practice ought to be obvious. Theory should'' 
be grounded in reality and should constantly refer to 'reality . This is 
not always the" case. In some instances.^ we"' seem to develop theories " 
/about theories, and the practitioners yawn. ' In ather instances, we fail, 
to suggest the practical^eanirig- of. theory, .leaving it' at the- abstract 
level. .-.Again, the practitioners' ' look elsewhere for guidance. 

-^Th'e problem of ^theory vs. practice was solved in principle^a gener-r" 
^xonyago in the movement -"cal ted "cooperative action research," which \ 
had a" short^idl^e- during thel early 1950s. The movement required that^'^ 
university consultants work cooperatively with teachers on., question^ of 
importance tp the "teachers, jointly designing research intended to 
examine the questions as revised for research purposes. The movement: 
'resulted in reports that did not look like the research then in vogue, 
and the*, taovement was quickly dispatched by the formal researchers of ttie 



day. While "action research" is still spoken of occasionally, it is 
hard to tell what it is. It is definitely not -cooperative, involving 
•practitioners in the. design. 

The problem of theory and practice as discussed at the conference 
did not contemplate such a 'solution. It turned on olde'r notions, such ♦ 
-as "bridging the -gap," which means that theoreticians explain to practi- 

3 

i , 

tioners the practical usefulness of their theory. Such an approach 
' keeps the practitioner out of the- process of theory making, and it is 
bound to be inadeq^uate, as has been demonstrated throughout this century. 

The problem is complicated by the indefin^e status of the sociril 
studies in the -university. The currency exchog^ed in the university — 
that which one seeks to accumulate — is-^ prestige. Jhe prestige system of 
the university has little or nothing to do' with the theory/practice 
dilemma as faced by educationists. The pressure on the member of a uni- 
versity faculty is to produce abstract , theory, and to leave application 
pf theory to others. It is-tiot- surprising^ that cooperative action 
research has a low s^tanding in the university. *It's too close to prac- 
tice. The university expects its faculty to speak as from a high place 
to the .multitudes, rfot to get with th6 rabble and participate in their 
•confusions and difficulties. ^ It may be that alternative institutions 
will have to fgrm to deal with the theory/practice problem. Indeed, 
such alternatives are^ forming, though many of them don/t last long. I 
refer to the teacher centers and to the growing number of specialized 
institutes,' sone in universities but free of faculty domination. 

^ Disciplines vs. Issues 

A second major theme expressed during the conference was the ques- 
'tion of whether the social studies should be viewed' as an array of disci- 
plines, and so offered, or, instead, viewed as an arena where broad 
social issues are examined. 

The issu*^ is of considerable importance. It has an influence on 
the prestige df the social studies field "in the university (see above); 
it also has a profound effect on the way the field is organized and 
offered in the lower schools. - I ^ 

Briefly, the issue is as follows: Organized disciplines are easier 
to teach than unorganized public issues. Since they are easier to teach, 
they are often wei2 taught, and thus they win ^he respect of the stu- 



dents • .However, the disciplines as such have little to do with the 
affairs of daily life. They therefore often seem abstract and irrele-* 
vant to the students. I^y, from a student's point of view, is it impor- 
tant to know the past? The past is just that — the past. It is gone. 
Man3c::::a;;;^^^cher has failed to convince students that history is worth 
their' serious attention. 

^ On the ojther handT'^.the study of immediate social problems is obvi- 
ously of immediate importance. Transportation, taxes, crime, public 
health, and many other current social problems are all around us in the 
media; the materials for study appear daily in the press. One can 
actually talk to the actors in these dramas. The study of contemporary 
social issues is fun and exciting. 

However, social issues don't come in neat, well-organize'd packages. 
Precisely because they are contemporary, they are unsettled, and one 
cannot "know" the solutions. Sloreover, whenever students plan, and 
develop the study of such issues, they go beyond the teacher's knowledge 
almost at once, and the study is not well directed. Too frequently, the 
study of contemporary social issues is therefore superficial and even 
mistaken. It's lots of fun, but it's' shallow. It does noz win the 
respect of the better students as does the approach through the disci- 
plines. 

There have been many attempts to have it both ways at once, and the 
attempts have generally not succeeded.^ A four-year social studies pro- 
gram at the high school level which devotes three of the four years to 
the disciplines and the fourth year to "Problems of Democracy" is the 
most popular solution to the problem in the United States. In England 
and Germany, the approach seems to be to keep issues and disciplines 
separate, with much more emphasis on the political aspects of the 
issues. However, the study of issues is only now becoming widespread 
in these tvo countries. 

The problem of the relationship between the d;Lsciplines and the^ 
study of public issues remains to be solved satisfactorily. No one at 
the conference, as far as I could see, was satisfied with the present 
state of affairs, and no one had an adequate solution to propose. 



School and Society 

The question "Dare the schools change' the social order?" goes back 
to the early 1930s, of course, but. it still crops up, and it appeared at * 
the conference. ' 

The question has never been answered adequately. One participant 
in the conference insisted at -length that the schools are inherently 
weak social instruments, and that they can do no more than reflect the 
movements and pressures of the larger society of which they are a part. 
Others — especially the English who were interested** in teaching politics 
to students, and the neo^Marxists in the group — insisted the opposite. 
Since the schools work with the entire population at its most impression- 
able period, they argue, the schools can indeed change the social order, 
particularly if they make the students aware of the large-scale 
influences that operate on it. 

This argument has not changed in 50 years. One observation by this 
observer might change it a little. It may be that the effect of the 
schools on the social order is very long term, and that the argument 
since 1930 has overlooked this. For example, the younger generation was 
taken, in the United States, by Theodore Roosevelt's campaign for con- 
servation. Roosevelt expressed his times so accurately that he captured 
the imaginations of a whole generation of young people. ^ 

Some of these young people became teachers. I myself was taught by 
.such teachers in the 1920s, and I was thoroughly propagandized concern- 
ing- the necessity of conservation, the importance of wilderness areas, 
and the value of the national parks. When my children came along, these 
matters were taken for granted. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, 
that the environmental movement has gained such power so' quickly. The 
way was paved- by Roosevelt nearly four generations ago; it was spread by 
the schools, and the entire population was prepared. The schools were 
selective in what they propagandized in the 1920s. Prohibition was*" an 
equally popular movement at the turn of the century, but the schools did 
not take it up, and it died. The same can be said of other popular 
movements in Roosevelt 's time: prevention of cruelty to ^animals and 
antivivisectionism, religious revivalism, even most of the popular music. 

It may be, given this example, that the schools should think of 
themselves as having long-term effects, and that school people should 



believe that when they speak to the young about an issue with one voice , 
the effect will be widespread in a generation or two or three. So it 
may be now, for example, with respect to worldmindedness. 

The Weakness of the Social Studies 
• r ... 

One of the themes that recurred was- the weakness of the social 

studies. This was spoken of more by the English than by the other par- 
ticipants. It seems that it is difficult to persuade educational 
authorities in England to give a place to the social studies, as con- 
trasted with history or geography. In England, "social studies" appears 
to mean the study of social issues, and one is reminded of the discus-^ 
sion above of issues vs. disciplines. However, in the United States the 
field is weak, too, especially in the elementary grades. 

Evidence of this wealcaess comes from the widespread practice in the 
elementary schools of talking time from the so.cial studies whenever time 
is needed for other purposes, * such as pageants and festivals, fund 
drives, collections, and on. One would not take time from the "3 Rs" 
for these purposes, but the social studies is so ill defined that one; 
can take, time from it and it will not be missed.. 

. Similarly, Man: A Course of Study was placed in grade 5 with almost 
no attention to what was .'already there (typically,. U.S. history). The 
most widely accepted rationale for elementary social studies is Paul 
Hanna's old expanding-environments theory,, despite the fact that the 
approach has been under attack for years because it. does not correspond 
with the facts of child development. Moreover, Hannahs own defense of 
it (in conversation with this writer) was pcopagandistic — it was supposed 
to lead inevitably toward worldnindedness. • 

The field is weak because it lacks an organizing conception of pur- 
pose and an agreed-upon content. The conference did not face this prob- 
lem, so the problem remains to plague us. 

Politicizing the Curriculum and Research 

A minor theme at the conference, but one that recurred, was the idea 
that the social studies should be the expression of a political ^program, 
and that unless research in the field gave expression to social injustice, 
it should not be done. 

This position is outrageous, from the point of view which insists 
that students be educated to form their own opinions, especially in the 



•^;political sphere • It violates the fr-eedom of inquiry of students and 
researchers, and it promotes a fragile consensus instead of infor^ied 
"opinion. 

The theme arises from the fact that social injustice exists in Ger- 
many, England, and the United State's, The principal proponents of the 
theme at the conference came from England, where social education 
^.ppears to be programmatic in character. In the International Education 
Association's study of .mathematics, it was found that the father's occu- 
pation was most strongly related to achievement in Germany and that it 
was very strongly . related in England; the correlation was relatively 
weak in the United States, Class Tjarriers do exist, but it is doubtful 
that the w^y to remove them is to turn the social studies into anti-class 
propaganda. 

/ — 
y The Research Agenda . 

Five lines of research that should be productive occurred to me 
during the conference, both because of things said during the presenta- 
tions and as a consequence of some private conversations. 

Social Values and Mechanisms of Children 

Descriptive research is lacking concerning what children's social 
values actually are. Further work, a la Kohlberg, would be productive 
of knowledge that would allow us to know better what we are doing with 
children when we intervene in their social behavior, I did some of this 
years ago and reported it in a book. Children's "Social Values; An Action 
Research Study . • The book was badly reviewed and had no impact, but it 
contains^ some insights of value. One of them is the finding that chil- 
dren spend much-!of their effort in school keeping even the balance of^ 
aggression and counteraggression, and that the teacher ordinarily tips 
the balance when he or she intervenes. Other equally interesting find- 
ings are there to be made. Tlie techniques of developmental psychology 
would serve the purpose, , . 

Nature and Content of Social/Political Education ^ ^ 

It is interesting that, among the recurring themes of the confer- | 
ence, there was little or no discussion of the nature and content of 
social/political education. The discussion dealt at some length with 
the general aims of such programs, but scarcely at all with. what the 



programs should include. I conclude that systematic thought in this 
field would be productive. It is easy to find • fault with the, usual 
American secondary 3ocial studies program, but apparently, perplexing to / 

develbjp. agreed-upon alternatives.- In many high schools, the social / 

.... - ^ / 

studies, program' is fragmented beyond' recognition. /' 

If it were up to me, .1 would build the entire program around .the 

concept of national and world citizenship, -with a strong sequeit^e'^and 

very solid content'.* Perhaps a national conference on this tx^±(/ would 

result in papers that would move the- problem toward solution. 



Structure of the Social Studies 

Closely "related to the nature and content'of the social studies is 
the structure of the field. As things stand, it is a scattering of dis- 
ciplines, lacking cumulative effect. 

-There are several important questions that call/ for examination. 
One of these is the place of history and geography,' Should they be 
separate subjects? Should they be combined? Made subordinate to an 
overriding theme, such as citizenship? How should achievement in social 
studies be evaluated? I^/hat about the relationship between social studies 
and actual life? What kind of sequence would lead Co cumulative knowl- - 
edge in this field?* " 

What is needed are strong' proposals in response to questions of this 

type* Perhaps the immediate way to generate su^h proposals is to give 

awards for dissertations and papers that deal with the questions, to form 

a high-level commission on the topic, to devote national meetings to the 

« • • \ ■ 

questions over several years, and in general to call ^^attep^ion to the 

problem and keap attention^ directed to it for "a-ireribd of time. 

Effect of ^Social Studies ori Attitudes and Behavior of Studen4:s 

Several research studies have shown that participa'tioh in social 
studies classes has no perceptible effect on the civic behavior of stu- 
dents. Research is needed on- why this is so and what can be done about 
it. My own guess is that social stja£i^ ■ programs ^do^ot -deal with civic, 
competence — the skills required, to take part -irf^the political community. 
In the absence of Instruction in* how to do things, the students do noth- 
ing, or turn elsewhere for help. We could learn from the labor movement 
in. this field . ^ * « 



Political Pevelopmgnt ' ^ 

The growth and development of political knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes among young people would be a very fruitful line of research. 
In. the absence of knowledge in this field, it is difficult to plan a 
social studies;, program intended to increase political knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes. Such studies should cover the* entire range of child 
development, from the beginning of socialization, at age 2hy to adult 
life — say,, age .25. Social studies people should learn enough of research 
technique in child development to take part in such work. Graduate pro- 
grams should stress the* field, to the end that students may emerge from 
such prpgrams equipped to carry on the work. 

Conclusions 

/ 

From my point of view, the/conf erence was both productive and disap- 
pointing. It was instructi'\^ for ms with respect to the social studies 
in England and Germany. Certain ideas were presented with which I was 
not familiar, so I felt educated. As I have indicated, I ^.^as sorry that 
there was not more talk about the content — the curriculum — of .the field. 
That will have to wait for another occasion, which I hope will come soon. 
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RELATE!) RESOURCES IN THE ERIC SYSTEI^ 



Social/Political Education in Britain 



Davies, Bronwyn. "An Analysis of Primary School Children's Accoun-.s of 
Classroom Interaction." British Journal of Sociology of Education 
1, no. 3 (October 1980) , pp, 257-273. EJ 235 325. - 

-Describes the social world of childhood as told to, the author' by a 
group of primary school children, wit^i- particular reference to the class- 
room. Results reveal a complex knowledge of the values of social inter- 
action. Knowing how to be competent members of the classroom was a pri- 
mary concern. 

DcTiaine, Jack. "Sociology of. Education, Politics and the Left in Bri- 
tain." British Journal of Sociology of E<iucation 1, no- 1 (Iferch 
1980), pp. 25-47. EJ 222 606. 

Examines and cri;«ici2es theories and arguments in contemporary 
sociology of education and points out limitations in these theories. 
Topics discussed include the Labour party's contriljutions to^ educational 
policy, education and democratic socialism, and political education in 
the curriculum. 

Derricott, Ray. "Social Studies in England: Perspectfve^s, Problems and 
Reconsiderations." International Journal of Political Education 2, 
no. 3 (August 1979), pp. 213-233.:_ EJ 224 472, 

Examines social studies in England in light, of political develop- 
ments such as increase in demand for local educational control in Scot- 
land and Wales and closer economic and social ties between England and 
the. European community. New directions for citizenship education are 
recommended which reflect these developments Wnd encourage students to 
develop critical-thinking skills. . \ 

Harries, Eileen. "Curriculum Continuity in- the\Social Studies." Educa- 
tion ' 6, no. 2 (October 1978), pp. 46-50J EJ 199 016. 

The. author presents al' general framework''^ social studies concepts 
and inquiry processes to be developed in^^e middle years, which corre- 
lates to primary and secondary offerings and which is appropriate to the 
development stages of students ages S-13. y \ 

King, Ronald. "Weberian Perspective and the'....Study of Education." British 
Journal of Sociology of Education 1, ...rio^i f 1 (March 1980), \pp». 7-23. 
EJ 222 605. / / ^ V 

Considers the sociologicaX^researcTx^-'of-' Weber in relationXto 
recent sociology of education. Elements of his approach (social action, 
power, authority and bureaucracy, ideology, a.nd class) are compared with 
other approaches; \ • 



Spcial Science ..Teacher 5, no. 1 (December 1975)^. ED 142 495. 

This issue of Social Science Teacher contains articles and resources 
related to^ social science teaching on the elementary and 'secondary levels 
in England. There are five sections: articles, miscellaneous, reviews, 
resources, and "brief ings. The three main articles in the issue discuss 
the role .of environmental studies in social science curricula, the third 
world and third world studies, and pr:os and cons of interdisciplinary 
programs. ' 

Social Science Teacher 5, no. 2 (February 1976), no.. 3 (April 1976), and 
no. 4 (June 1976); Social Science Teacher 6, no. 1 (October 1976) . 
and AO. 2 (Npvember 1976). ED 142 496. 

All five 197,6 issues of Social Science Teacher are presented here. 
They cc.ttain articles and resources for social science teaching on ele- 
mentary^, and secondary levels in England. The February issu6 examines 
assessment of social science programs, the ideological potential of high 
school sociology, and an experimental program of "linkage" whereby' stu- 
dents in two schools teach each other by exchanging learning packages. 
Articles in the April issue focus on social change and social control as . 
gbals^of studying society, usefulness of traditional standard examina- 
tions for new social" science cu-^ricula, and an experimental sociology 
^program which studies community rights. The June and October issues are 
special editions on school textbooks and curriculum t^rojects, and games 
and simulations,^ r-espectively . The November issue includes articles on 
cultural studi^s-'-'^d values education and on .teaching the concept of 
role. ^^^^'^ 

Social/Political Education in Wesr Germany 

Dumas, Wayne, and William B, Lee. "Politische Bildung: The Social 

.^Studies in West Germany." History Teacher 9, no. 2 (1976), pp. 128- 
243. EJ 135 152. 

The sequence, content, instructional goals, methods, materials, and 
classroom environment of West German social studies education are 
described. 

Forsback, Marlene; The School as a Democratic Institution: The Problems 
of Teaching Social Studies in the Federal Republic of Germany . 
Bonn: Inter Nationes, 1974 (11 pp.). ED 107 590. 

In recent y'ears, political and social studies have been under revi- 
sion in the individual states of the Federal Republic^ of Germany. Many 
states have issued framework guidelines for the varipus school branches 
and levels to. provide teachers with orientation aids. Progressive edu- 
cators see the goal of political and social studies as being more than 
just the imparting of knowledge via political, social, economic, and legal 
institutions. They are' more concerned with awakening interest in these 
things with the aid of a knowledge of interrelationships and events. 
The goal is the articulate citizen capable of criticism and thus the 
creation of the preconditions for democracy and further democratization. .. 
Two learning objectives developed by the state North Rhine-Westphalla 
are the ability and id.llingness to think in terms of political alterna- 
tives, to work as a member of different social groups, and to display 



concrete' teaching 'processes so that the school is a public showcase of a 
democratic institution, 

Hilligen, Wolfgang. ^ -Report on the Distance Studies Course "Social 

Studies/' Blooming ton, Ind.: Institute of German Studies, Indiana 
University, 1976 (72 pp.). ED 129 667. 

An innovative ' social studies teacher education program at the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, West Germany, is described. The problems, aims, 
and structure of the course of study as well as general theories of 
learning in West Germany are discussed and these educational phenomena 
are compared , with "their American counterparts. . 

Holtmanii, Antonius. Some Remarks on -the Theory of Political Education . 
Blo^omingtcn, Ind . : stitute of German Studies, Indiana University, 
1976 (49 pp.). ED 12y 666. 

This theoretical discussion explores pedagogical assumptions of 
political education in West Germany. Three major methodological orien- 
tations are discussed: the normative-ontological , empirical-analytical, 
and dialectical-historical. The author recounts the aims, methods, and 
basic presuppositions • of each of these approaches. Topics discussed 
incl«ti^what- is and what is not learned in schools, how teachers might 
talk about political education, how to formulate political and educa- 
tional ideas theoretically and how to conceptualize them, to what degree 
theoretical positions can be called political, how theories are discussed 
in political didactics, and literature on the discussion of political 
didactics within. West Germany. Views of socialist Herbert Marcuse and 
liberal Karl Popper are compared in an attempt to show politics as the 
concpete expression of theories extracted from the humanities and the 
sciences. . Remaxks on the paper by Cleo Cherryholmes at Michigan. State 
University and Klaus Hornung at Padagogische Hochschule, Reutlingen, West 
Germany, are included. German bibliographic sources are cited in the 
document. 

Kuhnerker, Lisa. "When Sesame Street Becomes Sesames trasse; Social 

Education for Preschoolers Comes to Television." Social Education 
40, no. 1 (January 1976), pp. 34-37. EJ 130 273. 

A German version of the Sesame Street television series which inte- 
grates social and political education is d^iscribed. 

Kuhn, Annette. "Leading Positions-in Political Education in the Federal 
Republic of Germany Today. " International Journal' oE Political 
Education 1, no. 1 (1977), pp. 33-43. EJ 168 609. 

Surveys .leading positions in'^-political education in Western Germany: 
and outlines the main aspects of neoconservative, liberal, and socialist 
tjiought. . • ' 



Merritt, Richard L., et al. "Pplitical Man in Postwar' West German Educa- 
tion." Comparative ■ Education Review 15, no. 3 (1971)^ pp. 346-361. 
EJ 045 630. 



Minssen, Fried rich. Political Education in the Schools of the Federal 
Republic of Germany . Bloonington, Ind.: Institute of Gentian 
Studies, Indiana University, 1976 (33 pp.). ED 129 665. 

This paper exanines' Wes t Gennany's educational system by discussing 
the status of K-12 political and 'Social studies education. It was >iOt 
until the late 1960s that social studes education was/ introduced as a 
subject on a wide scale into West Germany's school curriculum. The 
reason for its introduction and development was the desire to supplement 
the traditional German conception of a democratic state with elements of 
American democracy as a way of life- Empirical studies dealing with the 
results of political education from the 1960s indicate that attitudes 
regarding more democracy, less prejudice, and a greater .readiness to cri- 
ticize and participate in the political process have not changed much.. 
This is due to several factors: the lack of a central institution which 
would detenuine objectives of social studies education and deal ;d.th 
pedagogical and methodological problems, the lack of special training of 
many teachers in social studies, and the tendency of many tenured teachers 
to rely mainly on poorly written textbooks and not to utilize audiovisuals 
and other supplementary materials. Two reactions to the paper are also 
included. 

Renketi, Gerd. "The^Stony Path Toward Responsible Citizenship: Forms of 
Political Education in the Federal Republic of Germany." Wes tern 
European Education 6, no. 4 (1975), pp. ''52-68. EJ 116 722. 

The evolution of political education in Germany from the late 19th 
century to ^ the present is outlined. 

Ulsofer, Robert. "Political Education in German Instruction: Three 
Models of a Politically Oriented Pedagogy." Deutschunterricht 24, 
no. 2 (1972), p?. 5-i3. EJ 061 586. 

Social/Political Education in the Uftited States 

Barth, James L. , and William R. Norris. "Where Have All the Inquiries 

Gone?" Indiana Social Studies Quarterly 29, no. 2 (1976), pp. 26-32. 
EJ 148 937. ^ > 

Three teaching traditions of social studies are examined and com- 
pared: (1) social studies taught as citizenship transmission (tradi- 
tional), (2) social studies taught as social science and history, and 
(3) social studies taught as reflective inquiry (reform). 

Cherryholmes , Cleo H. "Social Knowledge and Citizenship Education: Two 
Views of Truth and Criticism." Curriculum Inquiry 10, no. 2 (Summer 
1980), pp. 115-141. EJ 227 840. 

A summary and a critique of citizenship- education that defines it 
as ecfucation for decision making within a democratic society. Ethical 
and epistemolcgical aspects of the fundamental assumptions are clari- 
fied. • . 
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English, Raymond. "Ten 'Discoveries* About Basic Learning." Social 
Education 41, no. 2 (February 1977), pp, 10,5^107. EJ 152 385- 

Ten conclusions about children's learning are presented from 15. 
years of research by the Educational Research Council of 'America. These 
include effectiveness of short textbooks, interest in learning technical 
words, need for social science curriculum to challenge, and detrimental 
effect of ingrained teacher attitudes to teach social studies by rote. 

Morrissett,. Irving,' '.'Citizenship, Social Studies, and the Academician." 
Social Education 43, no. 1 (January 1979), pp. 12-17. EJ 193 299. 

Reviews and often refutes positions concerning the nature of social 
studies. Focuses on' how the social scientist relates to three commonly 
accepted elements of citizenship education: (1) knowledge, (2) partici- 
pation, experience, and decision making, and (3) values and attitudes. 
Proposes an elimination of the .barrier between social ''scientists and 
social studies educators- 

Morrissett, Irving. "Curriculum Information Network Sixth Report: Pre- 
ferred Approaches to the Teaching of Social Studies." Social Educa- 
tion 14, no. 3 (March 1977), pp. 206-209. EJ 154 277.: 

Survey results of 440 educators who designated preference for one of 
these social studies approaches: history, experience, critical: thinking, 
social science, involvement. Although critical- thinking was the first 
preference, more than 70 percent of the teachers expressed belief that' 
history was the most frequently used approach in American public sfchools. 

Popkewitz, Thomas S. "Myths of Social Science in Curriculum. ''f Educational 
Forum 40, no. 3 (1976), -pp. 317-328. ^'EJ 145 750. 

Examines certain assumptions about social research which guide 
teaching and give power and authority to curriculum. / 

Rice, Marion J. "Social Sciences as School Subjects : The Case fcr the 
. . Disciplines." Journal of Research and Development in Education 13, 

no. 2 (Winter 1980), ppr 123-132. EJ 233 073. j 

r 

A definition of "the .disciplines" is presented along, with a case 
for organizing curriculum on the basis of the social sciences . Several 
arguments, against the disciplines are discussed and rejected. 

Rogers, Vincent, and Raymond H. Mue'ssig. "Social S^tudies: What- Is Basic?" 
Teacher 98, no. 3 ("October 1980), pp. 41-49.' EJ 231; 370. 

In thib symposium, six social scientists examine their /fields (his- 
tory, geography, political science, economics, anthropology^ sociology) 
and identify essential concepts to serve as a foundation and* a set of 
guidelines for classroom work. 

Comparative Views / ' 

Adult Political Education in West Germany and the United States: Papers 
and Discussion . Bloomington, Xnd.: Institute of German Studies, 
Indiana University, 1977 (34 pp.). ED 151 291. 



The document contains the texts of two speeches and a ;group discus- 
sion of., adult political education in the United States and :Germany froni 
a conference thart compared recent social, economic, and political devel- 
opments in the two countries. The first speech characterizes adult 
political education in Germany as constituting ^approximately iO percent 
of the total adult education program. A clear relationship ; is indicated 
between recent demands for political education and disillusionment with 
highly industrialized mass society. Review^ of ten political education 
curricula currently in use reveals high* interest among adults in West 
Germany in business, the family in modem society, educational policy, 
citizen action, the social market economy, and European integration. 
The second speech focuses on the United Stages and explains recent adul<$ 
education demands as a result of dissatisfaction xdLth corporate authority 
and a demand for citizen participation at all levels of decision , making. 
The third report presents a discussion' by German and American educators, 
government officials, and spokesmen from political institutes of the 
first two papers. Topics discussed include . the relationship between 
political action and political learning, causes of the renaissance of 
interest in adult political education, cultural environment, and changes 
in adult . political perspectives as a result of political education. The 
conclusion is that additional data on the nature of participation in 
adult education programs will be required before valid cross-cultural 
comparisons can be made. . 

Geipel, Robert. "Curriculum Development and Society: West German Geog- 
raphers Respond to the American -^High School Geography Project." 
Journal of Geography in Higher-Education 3, no. I (Spring 1979), 
pp. 34-35- EJ 203 843.. 

Compares emphases of the American High School -Geography Project 
with the West German curriculum development project. Notes the German 
project's stronger relationship to social issues and .political educa- 
tion. Concludes that the German geography project has lost momentum, 
but that the idea3 have reached most teachers. 

Gross, Richard E . , "and David Dufty, eds. Learning to Live in Society: 
Toward a World View of the Social Studies . Boulder, Colo.: . Social 
Science Education Consortium and ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies/Social Science Education, 1930 (294 pp.). ED 133 A'30. 

Social studies education in 22 countries is described. The purpose 
of the publication is to stimulate international communication and cross- 
cultural study among practitioners in different countries. Tae introduc- 
tion to the report discusses issues related to social studies education 
and to international communication. Common concerns, curr-iculum 
approacfhes, educational practices, and methods are outlined. Significant 
differences are noted in terms of national wealth,, quality of school 
life, at-titudes toward the legitimacy of social^' persuasion and social 
activism^ and attention given to individualization of instruction and 
specific learning difficulties. ^Common problems include defining the 
scope and nature of social studies, the lag between new knowledge and 
teaching, curriculum iitnovation,- assessment and examinations, develop- 
ment of intercult^al curricula, and /information ' retrieval. Existing 
coramunicatioji^f forts in research, program development, and professional 



Australia, Brazil, Britain, Canada, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, the 
Fejlferal Republic of Germany, Guatemala, Indonesia^ Israel, Japan, Kenya, 
?apua Nev Guinea, Philippines^ South Korea, the^-Soviet Union, Spain, 
Sweden,. Tanzania, the United States, and Zambia". The basic format pre- 
sents the social environment, the educational setting, an overview of 
social studies education, curriculum descriptions, and school organiza- 
tion. . 

Lei, 'William B.. , and Wayne Pumas ^^/^'Education in Western Germany: A Five 
Minute Update." Contemporary Education 50, 'no. I (Fall 1978), 
pp. 50-51. .EJ 195 487. 



In quest ion-and-ans«7er format, this Article outlines some issues 
regarding perceptions about contemporary social studies education in 
West Germany with some comparison between that system and the American 
one. 

Mehlinger, foward D, , and Jan L. Tucker, eds. Social Studies in Other 
Nations . Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studie; 
1979 (102 pp.). ED 174 540. 

This book describes social studies programs, citizenship education, 
and major social studies issues in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Thailand, *Jap^n, Nigeria, England^ and the United States. The first 
chapter considers the transnational natare of the social studies, traces 
the development of social studies, and discusses effects and need to 
"internationalize" social studies in the United States. Next^ the 
section on Germany discusses the organization of the public schools and 
political education in postwar Germany. Social change and institutional 
reform are major issues. The report on England focuses on ^ the structure 
of, the educational and examinetion system. Major issues center around 
cultural pluralism, decentralized .decision miaking, ^and multiethnic edii=^ 
cation. The final report on the United States discusses global chal- 
lenge'^s. 

Nelson, Jack L. "Nationalist ic vs. Global Educations An Examination of 
National Bias in the Schools and Its Implications for a Global 
. Society." Theory and Research in Social Education 4, no. 1 (1976), 
pp. 33-50. EJ 145 463. 



This article discusses the history of nationalistic ^ttcaxion] 
describes examples of it in Poland, Germany, France, Russia^ and China; 
and examines selected requirements related* to it in the United States. 
Several approaches for making nationalist education more relevant to a 
global society are presented. . ^ ' 

Reid, William A. , and Decker F. Walker, eds. Case Studies in Curriculum 
Change; > Great Britain and the United States . Boston: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1975.(268 pp.). ED 104 754, 

— "In order to provide the educator with effective ways to translate - 
new curriculum-^ goals into classroom practice, this book.. presents seven 
case studies of curriculum change in Great Britain and thV United States. 
Tne studies offer descriptions of a variety of phases in planning and 



(2) "Negotiating Curriculum Change in a British College of Education," 

(3) "Curriculum Development in an Art Project," (4) "The Head Teacher as 
Innovator: A Study of an English School- District," (5) "Handling Innova- 
tion in the Classroom: Two Scottish Examples," (6) The Diffusion of 
Keynesian. Macroeconomics Through American High School Textbooks, 1936- 
70," and (7) "The Changing Curriculum: Theory and Practice." 

Tomey, Judith V., et.al. Civic Education in Ten ^Countries: An Empiri- 
cal Study . Stockholm: International Association for the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Achievement, 1976 (341 pp.). ED 132 059- 

The political education of young people in West Germany, Finland, 
Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, and 
United States is examined. Purposes of the study are to (I) define 
civic educa»tion cross-nationally, (2) deal. with methodological problems 
in assessing student achievement and attitudes, (3) convey a detailed 
picture of student knowledge and attitudes, (4) assess - the impact of 
home and schoql on knowledge, and attitudes, (5) relate characteristics 
of school and national political systems to affective and cognitive out- 
comes, and (6) consider the place of a comparative civic-education study 
in' political socialization research. Classroom-administered question- 
naires covering factual knowledge, civic attitudes, perception and 
understanding of political ■ processes, and background information were 
answered hy more than 30,000 10-year-olds, 14-year-olds, and pre- 
university students. Answers were ianalyzed to show similarities in 

poiitdcal 'education . in different countries, to show^rocesses^of. 

.iiiflueace,— and---to--compare-ag-e=iev^ Kesults showed that class- 

r.oom iClimate was more important than classroom practices.-^ For example ^ 
more knowledgeable, less authoritarian, and more interested, though~llo^ 
necessarily more democratic, students attended schools where they were 
encouraged" to have free discussion and to express their opinions in class 
Cause and effect was conjectural only, but mental development and age of 
students proved important.- 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Note: This list is based pn information obtained from participants 
at the Guildford conference. In. some cases, titles, affiliations, and 
feven names have changed; however, this list reflects information that 
was correct as of July 1980. Two of the chapter authors, Charles Townley 
and Wolfgang Hilligen, were not physically present at the conference; 

their papers were presented by others. . 

<> 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Gunter C. Behrmann, Professor of Political Science and Education, Univer- 
sity of Osnabruck, Vechta 
Klaus Bergmann, Professor of History, University of Giessen 
Siegfried George, Processor of Social Studies, University of Giessen 
Georg Grothi Professor of Economics, University of Berlin 
Irmgard Hantsche, Professor of History and Political Education, Univer- 
sity .of Duisburg - 
Hans-Helnuth Knutter, Professor of Political Science, University of Bonn 
Ch?:istine Kulke, Professor of Political Science and Social . Education, 

Technical University of Berlin ' . 

Jutta-fiarDara Lange-Quassowski, LaubbrinTc 
-Clemens Lessihg," President" of the German Society of Political Education 
and Minister of Education and Culture for Rhineland-Pfalz, Ostallee 
Marga Lessing, Teaching Assistant, Lahnstein Gymnasium, Ostallee 
^^Peter Heyer, Director of Studies, Institute for Educational Practices,' 

Bremen — 

Karlheinz Rebel, Professor, University o'f^TubiHgea.^--^^:^^^^^^ 

^i-ldrta Rebel, Teacher, Rottenburg ' 

Dieter Schmidt-Sinns, Director, Federal Center for Political Education, 
Bonn 

Gisela Schmitt, Department of Social Sciences, University of Osnabruck, 
Vechta 

Gabriela Schrey, Political Science Department, University of Bonn 

Hans S.ussmuth, Professor of History and Political Education, University 

of Dusseldorf . ' . 

Rita Sussmuth, Professor of Comparative Education, University of 

Do r tmund / Bo chun 
Susanne Thurn, Instructori^CJniversity of Bielefeld 

The, Netherlands 

Willem Langeveld, Lecturer in Political. Education,' University of 
Amsterdam • . 

, Great Britain 

* • ; . \ — I, 

Chris Brown, Senior Lectur.er in Education, West . "Midlands College of 

Higher Education \ \ ' • ' '* ^ 

.Michael A. Clarke, . Humanities Adviser, Borough ^of Waltham Forest., London 



Ted Cohn, Lecturer in Education, Brunei University 
Bernard K; Down, Shoreditch College, Egham 

Barry Dufour, Lecturer in Education, University of Leicester 
.James Dunlop, Senior Lecturer and Project Director, Jordanhill Project 
for International Under st and injg, Jordanhill College of Education, 
- Glasgow ■ ■ ^ — 

, Roger Fielding, Teacher, Alumwell School, Walsall 
Clive Berber, Department of History and Philosophy of Education, Univer- 
sity of Birminghaii 
Derelcl Heater, Humanities Department, Brighton Polytechnic 
Roger Homan,. Brighton Polytechnic 

Ian Kershaw, Teacher,' Monkwearmouth School, Sunderland 
James Lund, Tohbridge 

He nry Macinto sh., • Se i i rP t a g y, Sou L I tern Regional Examinations Board 
onaries rert^ns. Senior Lecturer in' Education Studies, Bristol Poly- 
technic 

-Otto Pick, Professor of International Relations, University of Surrey 
Jane t Striv ens-r-^secturer in Education> Univegrsity of Liverpool 
John Sullivan,- Trinity and All Saints, Horsforth, Leeds 
. Haz.el Sumner, Education Officer,* British Broadciisiing CpTporation 

: Lawrence Taylor, Dean of Humanities and Head of History Division, 

^ Bulmershe College of Higher Education, Reading - 
fr^A nrhnmprnn^ >Tn . ^1 Piii 1 1 f n ^^ Tyf- ^ x^p^^ I 9 f -r^^^npf |jp^ j^^^t ^ School of _ 

. Education^ -University of Liverpool .. 

Geoff Whitty, Lecturer in Education, University of Bath 

Michael F.D. Young, Senior Lecturer in Education, Institute of Education, 
London University " ' . 

United States 

c 

Cleo H. Cherryholmes, Associate Professor of Political Science, Michigan 
State University " ' . c - 



Elmer U. OTawsony^ssacXate Professor of Education and Director, Center 
for the Development of Economxc^^dxtc^t4Hsm.,--JI^ of the 

Pacific ' ^--^--^^----------^ 

Raymond English," Senior Research Assbciate, Ethics and Public Policy 
Center, Washington, D.C- ^ I 

Dan B. Fleming, Associate Professor .of Social Studies Education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Archur W. Foshay, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity v. V 

Charles Foster, Specialist for Social Science, Office of Bilingual Educa- 
tion,. U.S. Department of Education 

Geneva Gay, Associate Professor of Education, Purdue University 
r Judith A. Gillespie, Director, Program in Educational Tneory, Indiana 
University ■ 

John D. Haas, Professor of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Carole L. Hahn, Associate Professor, Division of Educational Studies," 
Emory University ■ ^. 

Nicholas Helburn, Professor of Geography, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Suzanne W. Helburn, Professor of Economics, University of Colorado, 
"^Denver » 

Mary A. Hepburn, Associate Professor of Social Science Education, *Univef- 
sity of Georgia 
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